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7 LEANBORE Hi-Speed .22’s are 
in a class by themselves when 
it comes to “cracking down”’ pests. 
They’re built like big game cartridges 
—with solid brass cases, standard 
brand powder and quick action 
KLEANBORE priming. They’ve got 
power enough to send a hollow-point 
bullet streaking across a field like 
chain lightning. One shot and your 
pest is sent to the place where all 
pests belong. 

The extra speed of KLEANBORI 
Hi-Speeds makes for more accurate 
shooting. They travel flatter! You're 
not so likely to shoot high or low. 
Once you've got your rifle properly 
sighted in, you can rely on your aim 


H!1-SPEED 225 


at any reasonable distance without 
further sight adjustment. And when 
the shooting is over, you can rely on 
the Kleanbore priming to protect your 
rifle barrel from rust and corrosion. 
Kleanbore Hi-Speeds are made with 
both KLEANKOTE and regular 
grease lubrication. To get the most 
modern, most effective and most pow- 
erful .22 cartridge made, ask for 
“KLEANBORE HI-SPEED.22’s with 
KLEANKOTE lubrication.”’ 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Founder Member of the 
American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 
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Pflueger OHIO 


@ Rushing, leaping, fighting for his life,a heavy fish 
soon provesthe stamina of a fishing reel. That’s why 
leading anglers on salt water, as well as on lakes 
and streams everywhere, select Pflueger Reels—the 
reels with known dependability—built from genera- 
tions of experience. Ask your dealer to show you 
these reels. He can equip your tackle box complete 
~o with Pflueger Tackle— Pflueger Reels, 
(PRONOUNCED “FLEW- GER" femme, sensi en Baits, Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods 
id a for every kind of fishing. 


ja. FREE A 
MAIL THIS iron 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-2 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 156 


Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger ATLAPAC Pflueger TEMPLAR 
No. 1640—4/o0. $65.00 No. 1419%— 
No. 1660—6/o. 85.00 400 Yd, cecess $32.50 
No. 1690—9/0.100.00 No. 1420 


s00 yd. oeeeeee 39.00 
Pflueger CAPITOL 
No. 1985 ’ Pflueger OHIO 
No. 1993 - No. 1988 v No. 1978— 
No. 19931 No. 1989 12. 390 FG. cocccce $6.00 
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to Readers 


NOW! 


Two Selections 
Each Month to 
Choose From 


Guild members now 
choose from two selec- 
tions each month—the 
best new fiction and the 
best new non-fiction, as 
they prefer. Each of the 
two selections is a $2.50 
to $5.00 value for only 


* 


Inches. 


Guild—or you may order any 
other book in print at the pub- 


within a year keeps your 
membership in force. 


YouSaveUpto 50” 


Remember, Guild savings are 
not merely fractional savings. 
When you can get a $3.00, 
$4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book bills are cut in 
alf, and you can afford more books than under any other plan. 


SuBscRIBE Now—Send No Money 


Remember: You buy only the books you want and may take as 
w as four within a year. Mail the coupon at once to receive 
‘eltje Blanchan’s Bird Book—free—with full information 

ut the Guild service and savings. 


An additional NEW book 
every six months can be 
yours ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Full details sent 


upon enrollment. 
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$2.00. lisher’s price, postage prepaid. 
But you need not take a book 
FREE BONUS BOOKS! each month. As few as four 





Sensational $3.00 Gift Offer 
of Outdoor Life 







6'/2 x 9/2 x WV, 
200 Pages. 
Gold-stamped Cloth Binding 


er or not one or both of the selected books will be to their liking. 

You may have either or both of the Guild selections any month for 
only $2.00 each (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail 
price. (Regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 
may choose from 30 other outstanding books recommended each month by the 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY #& 


THIS 
MAGNIFICENT 
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BIRDS 


FREE! 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY GUILD 
73 LIFELIKE ILLUSTRATIONS, Including 


32 GORGEOUS PLATES 
IN FULL COLOR 


N THE charming pages of “The Bird Book” you will learn 
the personalities, habits, and traits of our “feathered neigh 
bors,” and gain a new appreciation of their contribution to 
man’s happiness. Every lover of the outdoors, adult or child, 
will thrill to these vivid, intimate bird stories. And the pic 
tures! Nellie M. Pairpoint, famous nature artist, has done 41 
delightful pen drawings in black and white and 32 gorgeous 
paintings in full color, showing the color markings of birds as 
brilliantly as you might see them in real life on a sunny sum 
mer day. 
“The Bird Book,” by the famous authority, Neltje Blanch- 
an, is a volume that will bring many hours of delight to 
adults and children alike. Beautifully printed and bound 
in rich red cloth stamped in gold, it is yours FREE by sim- 
ply joining the Literary Guild. 


Guild Membership Is Free 


The Guild selects for your choice each month two out- 
standing new books before publication—the best new fic- 
tion and the best new non-fiction. Choose one or both or 
no book at all in any particular month if you so desire. 
‘‘Wings’”—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—comes free 
each month to members. It describes the forthcoming se- 
lections and recommendations made by the Editors, tells 
about the authors, and contains illustrations pertinent to 
the books. This invaluable guide to hha A 

good reading comes a month in ad- 
vance, so members can decide wheth- 
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THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2OL, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. 
I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine “WINGS” and all 
other membership privileges It is understood that I will purchase a 
minimum of four books through the Literary Guild within a year—either 
Guild Selections or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections during this 
time. In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, 
FREE, a copy of Neltje Blanchan’s Bird Book. 
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Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 
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Fountain Inn 
ameistan EUSTIS 67° 5th~ 


Only Fireproof Resort Hotel in 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Unsurpassed Bass Fishing 
xcelient Goll 
Good Quail and Dove Shooting 
Fine Roads in Every Direction. 
For booklet address Lester O. Roberts. 
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SUMMER RESORT CURTIS HOTEL LENOX MASS 














The Finest Black Bass 
Fishing in the World 
NOW! 


You don’t have to wait for Spring. Come to 
Lake County, Fla. this Winter. Small and large 
mouth species. Fifteen pounders are common 
and some run as heavy as 18 to 20 pounds. 
While you're here, stay at the Grand View Ho- 
tel which offers every home comfort, wonderful 
food, and fun for all the family. Rates from $21. 
American plan. Write for descriptive folder. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
W. L. Cartwright, prop., Eustis, Florida 











‘AVON PARK, FLORIDA. 
In the Ridge Section, Center of State 


BASS FISHING 


In More Than a Hundred Lakes and Streams 

QUAIL, DOVES, SNIPE, DUCKS, TURKEY, 

DEER and Your mony Ud at | a Modern, Mod- 
erate Pric 


JACARANDA HOTEL 


Avon Park, Fla. 


le em a a 


FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
Captiva Island, Florida 


Finest Fishing Grounds. A family resort. 
Every room with Bath and Beautyrest mat- 
tress. Write for details. 

ALEX. p- HOLMAN, OWNER - - MANAGER 
a 


Africa Calling 8 

ee 
We have the most up to date facilities for handling Big | 
Game Hunting Expeditions in all parts of Eastern Africa. 
We make all arrangements in advance. White Hunters, 
Transport, Camp Equipment, Stores, Servants, etc. We | 
know the country to hunt in. All our staff are experienced 
Hunters. Hunt with us. Write now by Air Mail. Cables 
“Giraffe Nairobi.”" 


| 
| 
SHAW & HUNTER LTD. 
| 
| 
| 














NAIROBI. KENYA COLONY, E. A. 


Peace and Leard River County of ‘B.C. 
BIG GAME - BIG TROUT 


Blue Sheep—Caribou—Grizzly—Rainbow 
Dolly Varden—Grayling 
Explore and hunt in new territory, where the rams and bullshave | 
lived unmolested by hunters to ripe old age. Fish in virgin wa- 
ters. Let our staff of experienced guides, familiar with Fort Se. 
John to Telegraph Creek territory, lead you to the big ones. 
Best of references. 


K. F. McCUSKER, Ft. St. John, B. C., Can 


Surveyor - Explorer - Guide - Outfitters 
Winter address—Onion Lake, Sask., Can. 
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What to do in FEBRUARY 


@ gue a few years ago, February was 
one of the dead spots of the year, so 
far as hunting was concerned, save for 
resident hunters in a few states in the 
South. It took too much time, or money, 
or both for the average hunter. Today 
cheap railroad fares, and the ubiquitous 
automobile have changed the picture. 

For big game this month, the hunter 
can choose between bear in 10 states and 
six provinces, and elk in Montana. The 
big Northern elk herd in Yellowstone 
National Park is driven from the up- 
lands by late-winter snows, and comes 
down into Park County, where the sea- 
son is open until March 1,unless changed 
by the Fish and Game Commission. 

For the hunter of small game, there 
are hares and rabbits in many states, 
and ’coon, squirrel, quail, and wild tur- 
key in a few. But even in states where 
there is no open season, there is good 
sport shooting crows, and every one that 
you bring down will save the lives of 
songbirds and game birds next spring. 

This month occurs the flight of salt- 
water fishermen to the South. All along 
the gulf coast, the Florida east coast, 
off Bermuda and other southern Atlan- 
tic islands, there are myriads of splendid 
game fish of many varieties to test your 
tackle and your temper. 

Bass, pike, and muskie fishing is still 
in season in many states and provinces. 
If you find the weather too cold for this 
sport, or open territory too distant, now 
is an excellent time to overhaul your 
tackle, and put it into shape for the 
spring which will be coming along be- 
fore you realize it. 

A brief summary of the open seasons 
during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an 
asterisk (*) either have seasons open a 
part of the month only, or have local ex- 
ceptions. Hunt or fish in no territory be- 
fore you have consulted the complete 
fish and game laws of that section. Fre- 
quent changes in laws, and special open 
or close seasons declared by state au- 
thorities, make such action advisable. 


ELK: Montana* 


BEAR: Ala., Fla.*, Id., Mont., Nev., 
Oreg.*, S.C., Ut., Vt., Wyo., Alta., B.C., 
N.B., N.S., Ont., Que. 

HARE, RABBIT: Ala., Ariz.*, Cal.*, 
Col., Ga., La.*, Me., Mass.*, Minn., Mo., 
Nem. N.z.*, NK, 6. 6D. Vt. Vt. 
Wash.*, N.B., N.S., Ont., Sask. 

RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Ill.*, Neb.*, 
N.Y.*, 3.C.*, Tenn.*, N.B. 

SQUIRREL: Fla.*, Nev., S.C.*, S.D., 
Tex.* 

QUAIL: Ala.*, Fla.*, Ga., La.*, N.C.*, 
8.C.® 


TURKEY: Fla.*, Ga., N.C.*, S.C.* 

BLACK BASS: Ala., Ark., D.C., Fla.*, 

Ga.*, Id.*, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., La., Md.*, 
Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb., N.C.*, Ohio, 
Okla., Oreg.*, R.I.*, S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., 
Tex., Va.*, Wis.*, B.C., N.B., N.S., P.E.L., 
Que.* 


PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Conn.*, Del., 


Ga.*, Ill., Ind., Ky., La., Me., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb.*, 
N.Y.*, Ohie, R.1L°, &.C.*, S.D., Tenn., 
Vt.*, Va., Wis.*, N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., 
Sask., Yukon 

MUSKIES: N.C.*, Tenn., W.Va., Wis.*, 
Que.*, Yukon 

LAKE TROUT: Ind., Minn., Mont., 


N.H., Wis., Ont., Que., Yukon 


Trout in Panama 


HERE is excellent rainbow-trout fish- 

ing in Panama, though few persons in 
the United States realize it. In 1927 
some American aviators, through the 
good offices of Roy Davis, then minister 
to Panama, stocked the Chiriqui Viejo 
River, in the province of Chiriqui, Re- 
public of Panama, with rainbow finger- 
lings. There, at an altitude of from 
3,500 ft. to 6,500 ft. you can now enjoy 
rare sport. Perhaps 25 persons a year 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
fish this stream, and, as there are 10 
miles of foaming rapids and placid pools 
that just teem with fish, their catches 
hardly affect the finny population. 

The river has its source on the ex- 
tinct voleano, Baru, which is 11,500 ft. 
high, and, though it is never snow- 
capped, the water, even down to 3,500 
ft. elevation, has an approximate tem- 
perature of 50 degrees. This cold water 
assures one of plenty of sport, when 
once you set the hook. 

It is a novel experience to cast a fly 
midst a forest of bamboo, or to see the 
coffee pickers gathering coffee in the 
fields that slope down to the water's 
edge; to hear and see the morning and 
evening flights of the parrots, and to 
glimpse a quetzal, a bird that rivals a 
peacock in beauty, flitting in ghostly si- 
lence from tree to tree. For sheer beau- 
ty, this stream surpasses most of those 
of our Eastern states and Canada. 

I like to think myself something of a 
dry-fly purist, and, though I have had 
but six years’ experience at this sport, 
[ can bring to net about 40 fish, between 
4 and 7p.m. Their average size is 10 in., 
with plenty of 15 and 18-inchers in evi- 
dence. The record to date is one of 
25 in. They are all well fleshed. The 
stream is easily fished with waders. 

You can fly from Panama City to 
Davis in a bit more than two hours at 
a cost of $8, and from there to Volcan 
for $2.50. There you can put up at a 
plain but comfortable hotel, run by an 
American, for $2.50 a day for room and 
board. From the hotel to the stream is 
a distance of about three miles, which 
can be covered by either automobile or 
horse. 

Strange as it may seem, you need at 
least three woolen blankets over you at 
night, so chilly is the mountain air. But 
in the dry season—January, February, 
March, and April—the days are perfect, 
and stream conditions uniform. This is 
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indeed the place for snow-bound anglers 
to cast a fly, if they have the time and 
money for the voyage. They won’t be 
disappointed with the sport, I am sure 
of that. 

These fish seem to prefer flies in 
browns, blacks, and grays. I use No. 10 
and No. 12 hooks. There are no game 
laws or licenses. R. G. Lent. 


Florida Salt-Water Fishing 


FOR fishing with light tackle and arti- 
ficial bait in south Florida, the Florida 
Keys, Marco, and Everglades offer 
plenty of sport. There is an abundance 
of tarpon, snook, speckled weakfish, red- 
fish, barracuda, and snapper among the 
keys on the east side of the Bay of 
Florida, and there is also excellent bone- 
fishing. At Marco the same fish are 
found with the exception of the bone- 
fish. One can troll, using a drone spoon 
or a pork-rind lure, or he can follow the 
bait-casting method, which is what I 
prefer. 

Down in the Bay of Florida, and in 
the 10,000 islands region adjacent to 
Miami and Everglades, there are fairly 
deep holes, bordered by shell banks, that 
are known as “lakes.” The fish live in 
these lakes and feed on the shell banks. 
There is so much of this country which 
is, one might say, absolutely untouched 
by anglers, that it would be possible to 
take a small cruiser for living quarters, 
with small skiffs and outboard motors 
to fish from, and spend at least five 
years very pleasantly. The best baits, 
in bonefishing on the flats are hermit 
crabs, ghost crabs, and shrimp, which 
are available in the waters where the 
fishing is done. Speckled weakfish, 
which are found under grass banks, 
where the water is shallow, will strike 
nearly any type of artificial lure. If, 
however, the water is deep, one should 
use a popper bait. 

Tarpon are attracted more by spoons 
and feather minnows. Snook, redfish, 
and barracuda will strike nearly any- 
thing, with pork-rind lures being my 
favorite. There are a lot of jack in 
these waters, and they, like the trout, 
will take nearly anything. 

One would do well to employ a guide 
for two reasons, first, he will be better 
able to find good fishing, and second, 
because one can very easily get lost in 
the maze of waterways among the keys 
and 10,000 islands.—Erl Roman. 


Idaho Sturgeon 


WE CATCH sturgeon in my section of 
Idaho that weigh from 25 up to 900 
lb., in spite of the fact that we are be- 
tween 500 and 600 miles from the sea 
coast. I fish on the Snake River, near 
Hagerman, Id., although sturgeon are to 
be found anywhere in the river below 
the Minadoka Dam. The average size of 
these fish is between 75 lb. and 250 Ib. 
I have photos of one weighing 900 Ib., 
and of another that weighed 450 lb. 

There is true sport in landing one of 
these great fish, as they fairly make the 
river froth and boil. I hooked a 200- 
pounder a short time ago, and it took 
three of us to land him. 

For tackle we use %-in. or *%-in. rope, 
ibout 100 ft. long. At one end of this 
line is fastened a sinker, with another 
at the middle. Every 4 ft. along the rope 
is placed a No. 16 sturgeon hook, at the 
end of a 2-ft. snood. For bait, eels are 
used, these being found on wet rocks, 
near the waterfalls. The eels are hunted 
it night, with flash lights. I have yet to 
see any man, trying to grab a 3-ft. eel 
with his bare hands for the first time, 
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FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


A Complete Mastery oj 


MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to ad- 
vance yourself to an 
important job by 
Mathematics Train- 
ing. Mathematics is 
the foundation of all 
mechanical and scien- 


tific work, and of all 
business or industry 
based on science. 


Without this essential 
knowledge even the 
most capable man is 


left behind while 
others forge ahead 
to better jobs, big- 
ger contracts, more 
money. You need 
mathematics to solve 
technical problems 


and to improve, speed 
up and check on your 
work and the work 
of others. 

Now you can learn 
mathematics by an 








easy, inexpensive and 
time - saving method. | 
A very simple and 
extremely interesting 
course in book form 
has been prepared 
for you by an expert 
who has devoted a 





teaching 
this 


lifetime to practical men _ the 
fundamentals of important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of | 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute 





These books start right from the beginning with a re- 
view of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts 
and trick methods that save countless hours of your 
time. Then they go right into higher mathematics and 
show you how simple it is when an expert explains it for 
you. In no time at all you will be tackling with ease 
the most difficult questions on this subject. 
An Expert’s 
A Complete 
Course and | Simplified | 
Reference 
Library in Methods 
5 Volumes 
Mr. Thompson, the author 
Arithmetic f these books, has had 
Algebra many years’ experience in 
Geometry athematical training. He 
Tri t presents each practical 
rigonometry method and problem in the 
Calculus earest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the kind 
1598 Pages Illustrated of information that you 
need in your daily work. 
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THIS COMPLETE. SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE Zz 


who can keep it from getting away. The 
eels are cut into 3-in. lengths, and a piece 
put upon each hook. When baited, the 
line is drawn out, and dropped a little 
upstream from the boat. 

I have done much hunting for big and 
small game, and have wide fishing ex- 
perience, but have found my biggest 
thrills in fighting these monster Snake 
River sturgeon.—Frank L. Glauner. 


Hunting in Germany 


A sportsmen intending to 
tour Germany sometimes wish to try 
hunting while there. For the benefit of 
such hunters, the following information 
may be useful: 

Hunting in Germany is not, as in the 
United States, a sport that almost any- 
one can engage in, with wide expanses 
of public and unposted private lands to 
hunt over. It is restricted to rented or 
private preserves. However, the Ameri- 
can sportsman can make arrangements 
through any first-class sporting-goods 
store to purchase a permit to shoot over 
such a preserve. Fees vary, but are never 
cheap. Costs of upkeep are such that 
stiff charges must be made. However, 
it must be said that probably, when one 
considers the large sums that one has to 
pay in the United States and Canada for 
travel to the selected hunting location, 
cost of guides, and other inescapable ex- 
penses if you want big game, German 
hunting privileges are not exorbitant. 

An alien hunting license costs 120 
marks, or approximately $45. These 
licenses may be obtained from district 
game wardens, or the game warden’s 
office in Berlin. For the importation of 
firearms, a permit is necessary, but this 
may be obtained through German consu- 
lar offices in the United States. 

The roebuck season opens in August. 
Buck deer, roebucks, partridges, and 
ducks all may be shot during September 
and October. Being closely preserved, the 
supply of game holds up well, and good 
sport is customary.—C. Besse Washburn. 





North Carolina Pointers 


AKE WACCAMAW, N. C., is in Colum- 

bus County, about 40 miles from Wil- 
mington. This place can be recommend- 
ed for a hunting-and-fishing trip. The 
lake is about 5 miles wide and 7 miles 
long. It has white, sandy beaches, and 
a picturesque shore line with trees 
draped in Spanish moss. Bass, perch, 
catfish, eels, and other fish are plentiful. 
Boats are for rent at a reasonable price, 
and living accommodations also are rea- 
sonable. Quail, squirrel, duck, bear, and 
deer are to be found, and local guides 
are available. The lake has everything 
to make a visit there a delightful re- 
membrance. 

Lumberton, Robeson County, N. C., is 
a short distance from Lake Waccamaw, 
and near the South Carolina boundary 
line. Near there is good hunting for 
quail, turkey, ducks, doves, rabbit, and 
deer. Guides and dogs can be obtained. 
—Fred H. Blood. 


Olympic Peninsula Again 


N READING a recent issue I was 

interested in the letter “Washing- 
ton Trout” by A. D. Anderson. In the 
belief that you would appreciate hav- 
ing authentic information, I would like 
to correct some of the statements made 
by Anderson. He is apparently not as 
familiar with the Olympic Peninsula as 
his article would lead your many thou- 
sands of readers to believe. 
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Abundant big game! 
Finest hunting on the 

continent ! World rec- 

ord trophies! That's 

Alaska’s offer to real 

sportsmen who long 

to bag a giant Ko- 

diak! Now booking 

Spring Hunts in Alas- Wy 
ka’s major big game . 
region. Individually wel'th 
planned parties ex- Successful 
clusively. 1e9 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA - Box L . Anchorage, Alaska 


'ALASKA“onLy 


You Will Get the 


GIANT KODIAK BEAR 


(WORLD’S LARGEST BEAR) 

1937 Spring Hants NOW Booking! Hunt these Monster 
Bears with KODIAK GUIDES who know the country and 
have numerous references of successful hunts. See display 
of our big bears in Gun Dept. of Marshall Fields great store in 
Chicago. REAL T-H-R-I-L-L-S AND REAL TROPHIES. 

Winter mails to Alaska are slow and spring hunting be- 
gins about April 15th so WIRE or WRITE NOW vie Air 
Mail for further details. 

“ALSO 1937 FALL HUNTS FOR MIXED BAG” 
ODIAK GUIDES 
BOX L. 
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SOUTHEASTERN. ‘ALASKA 


“The Sportsmen's Paradise“ 
Plan your hunting or fishing trip now. Troll 
and “Strip” for Alaska king salmon. Hunt the 
famous Alaska Brown Bear. Spring and Fall 


hunts. For complete information write to 
JUNEAU GUIDES 
Box 1299 Juneau, Alaska 
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Contrary to his statement, steelhead- 
trout fishing is not good during the last 
half of April and May, as that is the be- 
ginning of the spawning season. The 
best months are January, February, and 
March, and November and December, 
depending on water and weather condi- 
tions. Steelhead and large rainbow trout 
are caught from August to the latter 
part of October in the East Fork of the 
Quinault River. 

Native and Eastern-brook-trout fish- 
ing is good from July on, in all moun- 
tain streams of the peninsula. Several 
of our high, mountain lakes yield good 
results during this same period. 

Sea-run cutthroat-trout fishing is good 
in all streams during the months of 
July, August, and September. This trout 
is an exceptionally fine fish, taking a fly, 
and quite often a spinner, and ring fly. 

Quinault Lake fishing is particularly 
good from July to October, with rain- 
bows, Dolly Vardens, and cutthroats. 

Contrary to Anderson’s statement, 
Lake Quinault now has fine transporta- 
tion, being reached by good roads from 
the north and south. All lakes and 
streams can be reached by fine roads 
and trails. 

The most alluring trip here is with an 
Indian guide in a dugout canoe, down 
the Quinault River during June, July, 
August, and September. Fishermen sel- 
dom return without a full creel. This 
trip can only be taken with an Indian, 
as the river runs through the reserva- 
tion. A permit costing $1 is required, and 
the Indians charge $6 a day a canoe, for 
a day’s fishing, or $15 a person through 
to the ocean, 35 miles from the lake. 

Horses and competent guides can be 
obtained to go into the higher regions. 
A. H. Lundgren, State Game Protector. 


Northern Florida Fishing 


NLIKE most other states, Florida has 

fishing during the entire year. This 
fishing falls into three groups: fresh- 
water fishing for bass, bluegills, and crap- 
pies in lakes and streams, salt-water fish- 
ing in bays, inlets, and bayous for spotted 
weakfish, tarpon, channel bass, redfish, 
mackerel, sheepshead, etc., and deep- 
sea fishing in the gulf and ocean for sail- 
fish, tarpon, marlin, swordfish, kingfish, 
barracuda, dolphin, amber jack, tuna, 
ind other sought-after big game fish. 
Sometimes salt-water fish are to be taken 
in fresh waters. Sometimes, also, deep- 
ea fish may be caught in shallow waters. 
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In the northern part of the state, there 
is some very good bass fishing. Some good 
pots are at Live Oak, both in lakes and 
in the Suwanee River for small-mouth 
nd large-mouth black bass, and at Mad- 
son, and Monticello. There is also ex- 
cellent fishing at Tallahassee, Quincy, 
ind Marianna. Continuing west on state 
road No. 1, good fishing of this sort will 
be found at Chipley, Bonifay, De Funiak 
Springs, Crestview, and other towns. On 
the Gulf Coast Highway, going east from 
Pensacola, there is not only good fresh- 
water fishing, but also salt-water fishing 
f a superior sort in the bays and bayous. 
Going south from Marianna to Port St. 
Joe, on highway No. 6 are the Dead 
Lakes. These cover a large water area, 
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Marlin finds a way to bring you guaran 
teed, first-quality blades at one-fourth the 
regular price, a little over a cent a blade. 

For the first time you can get a nation 
ally advertised blade, backed by a 66-year 
old reputation, at this amazing figure, 75‘ 
below established prices. 


A Major Operation 


This sensational low price is made possible 
by cutting to the bone the cost of doing 
business. 

Blades are no longer specialty items. 
They are staple merchandise and must 
from now on sell close because patents 
have expired. 

Marlin makes big savings by selling in 
| wholesale quantities to individuals. Pack 
ing 40, 80 and 160 blades in a box, instead 
of 5 or 10. 

The formula is simple: big 
small profits, quick turn over. 

And the savings are passed along to you. 
On a box of 80 blades for $1, you save an 
estimated $3. On a box of 160 blades for 
$2, you save an estimated $6. 
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Swedish Surgical Steel 


Fine surgical instruments are made from 
the identical Swedish steel used in Marlin 
blades. 

Scientifically hardened, ground and 
honed. Protected with an antiseptic, rust 
preventive. 

You will enjoy the top-quality of this 
blade because it shaves like a head barber’s 
razor. It gives you a fast, smooth, clean 
shave and your face looks and feels fit. 

Skin blemishes and annoying ingrowing 
hairs disappear because this blade cuts 
close and clean. 

Compare the Marlin blade with any 
blade you now are using, even though you 
paid 3 and 4 times more in price. 


10 Days Free Trial 


Try Marlin blades for 10 days at our risk. 
If you don’t agree they are the best you 
ever used, we refund TWICE the purchase 
price, PLUS POSTAGE. This guarantee 
carries my personal endorsement.—Frank 
Kenna, President. 


ORDER TODAY AT THIS LOW PRICE 
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160 for $2 in Bakelite Gift Case. 
80 for $1; 40 for 50¢. 


SINGLE EDGE BLADES: 


60 for $1 in Bakelite Gift Case. 
30 for 50¢. 


Canadian Address—The Marlin Firearms Co., 6263 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, 
Canada. 60 Double-Edge GBiades $!. 


































Cote R FLORIDA HOTELS 


... IN FLORIDA’S BEST ian aiti tinted —_ 
FISHING & HUNTING AREAS Ff LAKELAND 
The West Coast’s famous fishing centers , Oi, 4s Leolond Townace 


Everglades, Useppa Island, Boca Grande, Pun- 
Ploudam 









ta Gorda, Sarasota, Bradenton and Tampa. 







Lake fishing at Lakeland. Gulf stream fish- “ , 
ing from West Palm Beach. Salt water, fresh Motel Tampa Jovrace 
water—tarpon, sailfish, marlin, kingfish, 
mackerel, snook—whatever you're after—a 
Collier Florida Hotel will put you next to it. 
Excellent quail shooting—also deer, pan- 
ther and bear. 
Trapshooting, golf, bathing, all Florida’s 
sports and diversions. Bring the family. 
Fine standards of cuisine and _ service. 
Rates (depending on hotel) from $6.50 PUNTA GORDA 
American—$3.50 European . 
Hotel Manatee River Bradenton 
Hotel Tampa Terrace Tampa 
Hotel Floridan Tampa 
Hotel Sarasota Terrace Sarasota 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace Lakeland 
Hotel Royal Worth W. Palm Beach 
Hotel Dixie Court W. Palm Beach 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor Punta Gorda 
Useppa Inn Useppa Island 
Gasparilla Inn Boca Grande 
Rod & Gun Club Everglades 


Write hotels or apply travel agents or 
N.Y. Office-745FifthAve.,Tel.E1.5-6701 
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***Tis never far from anywhere in Michigan 
to a fishing lake or stream.” 
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South’s Best Golf at Hotel Door 
Ideal 18-Hole Course 


Grass Greens—Green Fairways 


Driving Range for 16 Players 
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18-Hole Putting Green 
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ALL FREE TO WEEKLY GUESTS 
FOREST HILLS HOTEL = 600. Acre Park of Cathedral Pines 


Augusta, Ga. Selective Clientele. Moderate Rates. 
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and afford excellent black-bass and 
bream fishing. 

Apalachicola and Carrabelle give good 
fishing not only for black bass, but also 
for the game fish to be found in bays and 
bayous. At towns along the Apalachee 
Bay, the bay and bayou fishing is also 
good. All through this section is good 
tarpon fishing along the coast. 

Going south from the Georgia line, 
along state road No. 2, the first good 
black-bass fishing is to be found in the 
Suwanee River. Around Lake City there 
are some good lakes and streams for the 
black bass. At High Springs is the Santa 
Fe River, another good stream. Gaines- 
ville has good lake fishing, and that ap- 
plies to other towns down to Ocala. At 
Ocala itself there are many bass lakes, 
as well as the Ocklawaha River and Sil- 
ver Springs Run. 

Going south from Jacksonville on 
state road No. 3, the first spot affording 
good black-bass fishing is Green Cove 
Springs. The St. Johns River and a num- 
ber of lakes afford good fishing of the 
same sort at Palatka. 

On state road No. 4, beginning at the 
Georgia line, there is good black-bass 
fishing in the St. Mary’s River and other 
streams in Nassau County. St. Augustine 
has good bass fishing in the St. John’s 
River, and salt-water fishing of both 
types is excellent at that point. Daytona 
Beach and other towns along that coast 
have excellent salt-water fishing of both 
types. 

One is never at a loss for fishing wa- 
ters in northern Florida.—George Ger- 
rish. 


Fishing in Missouri 


ISSOURI gives to the fisherman and 

hunter plenty of opportunities for 
good sport in country that is still suf- 
ficiently primitive to be very attractive. 
The state has wisely set aside various 
tracts of land, mostly wild, as state parks, 
ranging in size from the 14 acre Sequiota 
Park in Greene County, up to the 13,253 
Indian Trail Park in Dent County. The 
latter, however, is a forest, deer, and 
turkey preserve, it has no facilities for 
visitors. There are a number of these 
parks, however, with special appeal to 
the fisherman. 

Big Spring Park, in Carter County, 
comprises 4,576 acres of forest along the 
Current River. The Big Spring is prob- 
ably the largest spring in America, flow- 
ing more than 500,000 gal. daily. The park 
has camp grounds, cottages, boating, and 
trails. The Current River is one of the 
best known of Missouri’s bass rivers. 

Roaring River Park, located in Barry 
County, has more than 2,500 acres. It also 
has cabins, a dining pavilion, a spring 
flowing 18,000,000 gal. daily, trout fish- 
ing, swimming, camp sites, and boating. 

Bennett Springs Park in Dallas and 
Laclede Counties, has 574 acres of land, 
and is famous among fisherman chiefly 
for its big spring and its trout fishing, 
though the Niangua River there is also 
a famous bass stream. There are camp 
sites, swimming, and boating. 

Montauk Park in Dent County con- 
tains the source of the celebrated Cur- 
rent River, and comprises 754 acres. For 
the trout fisherman, there are miles of 
wild water on which tocast his flies. Hotel 
and cabin accommodations are available. 

Other parks offering fishing are the 
Sam A. Baker in Wayne County, with 
fishing in the Big Creek and St. Francis 
River, and Alley Spring in Shannon 
County, on the Jack’s Fork River. Cabins 
are available in both. 

Ozark “float” trips are highly popular 
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.mong fishermen who frequent that love- 
section of clear, cold rivers. Among 
the streams that offer first-rate fishing 
on a trip of the sort are the Big Piney 
River, rising in Texas County, and flow- 
ing 84 miles north to the Gasconade 
River, in Pulaski County; the White 
River, rising in the Boston range of the 
Ozarks, which flows north into Arkansas, 
enters Missouri again, and then returns 
to Arkansas; the Current River, which 
rises in Dent County, and flows south- 
east and south; and the Meramec, which 
rises in the heart of the Ozarks, and 
flows 250 miles into the Mississippi. 

On a float trip, unless one knows the 
country, a guide is advisable. The usual 
charge in the Ozarks runs from $2 to 
$4 a day. 

The bass in the crystalline Ozark 
rivers are very gamy and hard and fast 
fighters, and a float trip on one of these 
lovely streams will long be remembered 
by one who takes it.—Lowell Dutton. 


Black Hills Trout 


HE best trout streams in the Harney 

National Forest in South Dakota, are 
French Creek, Squaw Creek—now known 
as Grace Coolidge Creek—Spring Creek, 

nd Battle Creek. 

Just to the north is the Black Hills 
National Forest, with several good trout 
streams such as Rapid, Castle, Box 
Elder, Spearfish, Crow and Redwater 
Creeks. They are all well-stocked with 
rainbows, Loch Levens, and brook trout. 

For flies use sizes 12 and 14, Halford 
scale, leaders not less than:6 ft. in length, 
ind of very light weight. The creeks are 
clear, and the trout leader-shy. For 
rod, one of 8% ft. weighing 4% oz. would 
be suitable, or a nine-footer weighing 
not more than 5 oz. 

Just over the State line in Wyoming 
is Sand Creek, an ideal trout stream.— 
Dave Harris. 


British Columbia Bear 


HE Bella Coola River country of Brit- 
ish Columbia is good bear country, as 
is Bute Inlet. I can recommend also, 
in the east-central part of the province, 
Herrick Creek, or the north fork of the 
McGregor River, as it is locally known. 
Herrick Creek is convenient to reach, 
nd hunting expenses are moderate. 
At Hansard, boats with outboard mo- 
tors can be hired reasonably, and guides 
ire to be had, also at moderate rates. 
It is about 100 miles to the big falls, and 
the end of boat travel. With the aid of 
suitable boat and engine, you can be 
unting bear the second day out from 
Hansard. The McGregor River, above 
junction with Flerrick Creek, is a 
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plendid spring bear country, but, as 
iere are impassable canyons above the 
rks, the territory would have to be 
inted from Dome Creek, B. C.—pack- 
g in from Dome Creek up the Clear- 
iter trail, and over on to the McGregor, 
rth of the east fork of the Clearwater. 
If I were making that hunt, I would 
ring my own folding boat, and perhaps 
small outboard motor, to use on the 
per McGregor. That part of the river, 
er 60 miles long, is nice, quiet water. 
rther east, at McBride for instance, 


guides outfit for hunting with regular 
pack trains. Most hunters seem to pre- 
fer to go in that way, rather than by 
boat. 

The region is little hunted. The griz- 
zlies in this section are especially fine 
specimens. In fact, I think the finest 
grizzlies in this part of British Columbia 
are in that Herrick Creek—main Mc- 
Gregor River—upper Parsnip Rive 
country. 

For fine scenery, as well as for bear, 
the upper Peace River, between Finley 
Forks and Hudson Hope, is very good. 
It is quickly reached from Prince George, 
B. C. The Clearwater River, the first 
large tributary on the south side of the 
Peace below Finley Forks, is another 
excellent bear section. 

In the places mentioned, I suggest the 
last week in May and the first three 
weeks in June for a hunt. On the Peace 
River, perhaps a week earlier would do. 
Take woolen clothing. For comfort, I 
recommend a good mackinaw coat, 32 
oz. or more to the yard, and cut coat 
style, not windbreaker. For trouser 
material either Mackinaw or Bannock- 
burn tweed is good. A felt hat, medium- 
weight woolen underwear, and plenty of 
heavy, woolen socks, running 5 lb. to 
the dozen, are recommended. For foot- 
wear, cruiser-type logging boots are 
good, with 10 to 14-in. tops. They should 
be calked with 00 calks, or nailed with 
Hungarian nails, to prevent slipping. 
The six-eyelet rubbers, with insoles of 
felt, are fine in the snow, but will not 
support your feet well on bare ground. 
A raincoat is necessary,.but don’t get 
the noisy kind, or the slicker type. Take 
along the best glasses you can afford, 
and the most powerful rifle you can 
shoot accurately. Finally, see your doc- 
tor before you leave, and have your 
dentist make a check-up. A bad appen- 
dix or an aching tooth can spoil an 
otherwise perfect trip.—Thomas Ridler. 


South Carolina Weakfish 


HE country around Camp Saint Marys 

in South Carolina, on the old Savan- 
nah-Charleston road, is a network of 
rivers, and for years has afforded the 
best sport for weakfish of any part of 
the State. Bait or artificial minnows 
are used, a very small, clothes-pin min- 
now being preferred. To reach it, the 
best road is south on Route 17, to Ridge- 
land, S. C., where boats and accommo- 
dations can be obtained. The sound is 
easily accessible. 

The local name for these fish is “win- 
ter trout,” just as channel bass are 
known as “school” or “stag bass.” The 
average fisherman along the _ coast 
doesn’t know what a weakfish is.—Ez. E 
Roberts. 


St. Ignace Coasters 


HAVE found the best coaster fishing 

to be on the south shore of St. Ignace 
Island, on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior. Coasters are large brook trout 
that habitually dwell in the lake. Dun- 
can’s Cove is a _ well-known fishing 
ground for these fish. 

There is a creek leading up to Mc- 
Eachron Lake which is full of fairly 
good-sized steelhead trout, and there are 
a number of places where it can be 
fished with a fly. McEachron Lake is 
also a delightful place to fish, and it is 
an easy matter to portage a canoe up to 
this lake. The lake is filled with all 
kinds of fish, particularly great North- 
ern pike, which go up to 8 Ib. to 12 lb. 
Dr. M. L. Jones. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


CHICKEN SALT 
MACKEREL 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 








Sent on 
approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how deli- 
cious fish can be until you serve 
some of my tender Mackerel 
prepared the Down East way. 
It will be the rarest treat you've 


known in months. Take one of 
my new, meaty, late-caught 
Mackerel. Freshen it. Broil it 


in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch 
of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appetizing aroma. 
You'll smack your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My 
Mackerel So Good? 





But 1 must get the right kind of Mackerel—the pick 
of the new late catch is what you want—to get this real 
food joy. That’s the secret of the tempting goodness of 
my tender Mackerel. I send you the choicest Whole 


Split Fish that are carefully selected from the fat, 
tender catches of the new, late-caught Mackerel. There 
are no waste p arts whatever in your pail. These new 
Salt Mackerel are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 


Just send the eoupon below or 18 


write me a letter, ¢ shi : 
write me a letter, and I'll hip you Enjoyable 
a pail containing 18 servings of my 


choice Whole Split Salt Mackerel | Servings of 


each fish suitable for twoor three Salt 


people. My fish come to you all 
Mackerel 





cleaned—no heads—no tails—just 
meaty, fat fish packed in new brine, 
lined wooden pail. Taste 


in a Wax 

mne—broiled the Down East way. Only 
If not satisfied it’s the finest Mack 

erel you ever tasted, return the pail e 

at my expense. Otherwise, send 

me only $2.00 within ten days. 

Families everywhere get their sea 

food from me this “‘prove-it-your- Delivered 
self’ way. We've been doing busi- FREE! 
ness this way for: 51 years and I Anywhere 
must iy that this is the lowest in the VU. Ss 








size pail of Mackerel Pian sees meme ead 
Send your coupon today for this 
ester treat. 


price tor thi 
I've ever offered. 
real Glouc 
Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fishman 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company 
147 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 











ee ee ee 
fi Mr. Arthur C. Davis, Frank E. Davis Fish Co. ' 
i 147 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. ' 
§ My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 4 
8 paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice servings of your 

@ Salt ; clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts. @ 
g If, af ng a fish or two, | am not entirely satisfied, @ 
1 I wil the rest at your expense and will owe you § 
' not! ise, [will send you $2.00 within ten days. * ‘ 
8x 5 
' | 
BAd : 
| 

8 Cit State : 
| 

g Bank | 7 
t If h to send check for full amount now, I'll ‘ 
: ! t r Mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully @ 
g iit i¢ k containing 136 delightful sea food 8 
g ech Yo will be instantly refunded if you @ 
' a pie ed ry way | 
4a 22 G22 2 2 2 eo oe 
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New Plan to Save the DUCKS 


COMPREHENSIVE 

plan of duck con- 

servation that seeks, 

not merely to main- 
tain the present supply of ducks but actu- 
ally to increase their numbers, has just 
been announced by More Game Birds in 
America, Inc. Known as “Ducks Unlim- 
ited,” the plan aims to create and pre- 
serve model nesting areas in Canada 
where the bulk of the ducks hunted by 
Americans normally breed. To carry out 
the program, funds will be raised among 
American duck hunters by committees 
now being organized throughout the 
country. A quota has been set for each 
hunters. Five years, it is estimated, will 
state, based upon the number of its duck 
be needed to complete the program, at a 
cost of about $600,000 yearly. 

Among the objectives of the plan are 
the preservation of existing breeding 
grounds, restoration of nesting grounds 
that were once productive but are now 
completely or almost barren, and stim- 
ulation of increase in the annual duck 
crop by controlling predators, prevent- 
ing disease, and impounding water. 

There are two major zones in the Ca- 
nadian breeding ground, each with its 
own problems. The northern zone, cov- 
ering about 240,000 square miles, is still 
largely untouched by civilization, and 
contains about three quarters of the to- 
tal prairie breeding area. Here the land 
is largely owned by the provincial gov- 
ernments, but agriculture is gradually 
pushing farther north. In this area, the 
new plan will seek to have set aside, by 
the provincial authorities, nesting areas 
as permanent sanctuaries. Canadian au- 
thorities have pledged their full coopera- 
tion in this effort. Once the lands are set 
aside, the plan will introduce controls de- 
signed to raise duck production to the 
full capacity of the sanctuaries. The zone 
includes parts of Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. 

In the southern zone, 
some 210,000 square miles, 
duck breeding has been 
sharply reduced by the 
encroachment of agricul- 
tural activities. Once the 
most productive of all 
nesting regions, this zone, 
under the plan, will re- 
ceive attention of a dif- 
ferent sort, since here the 
job is one of restoration 
rather than of preserva- 
tion. Extensive lands, 
some now unproductive, 
will be bought, leased, or 
their use obtained through 
easements, and set aside 
as major breeding 
grounds. Dikes, dams, 
and ditches will be built, 
to maintain the water 
level. Food and cover 
plants will be cared for, 


which covers 
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predators suppressed, and the lands pa- 
trolled to prevent trespass. Where ad- 
visable, grain will be planted to provide 
food for the ducks, thus relieving the 
ducks of the necessity of raiding farm- 
ers’ crops. In this zone, large sanc- 
tuaries already exist, but many produce 
few ducks. An attempt will be made, 
when these are acquired, to encourage 
breeding. Even small breeding places on 
private lands fall under the plan. Here 
“Ducks Unlimited” will offer to improve 
the land in exchange for the right to 
control the wild fowl. 

The total cost for all purposes is es- 
timated at $2,970,000. To obtain the land 
considered necessary, $700,000 will be re- 
quired. This includes $500,000 for the 
outright purchase of 200,000 acres, and 
$65,000 for purchase and lease negotia- 
tions, title examinations, etc. The rest 
will be used for land leases. 

To create ideal conditions on 125,000 
acres, $625,000 will be spent, and $312,500 
expended to develop an equal area to 
about 50 percent of its usefulness. Par- 
tial development of 250,000 additional 
acres will cost about $187,500. Surveys, 
planning, and installation of permanent 
equipment will take $225,000 more. 

For the five-year period, management 
of lands, salaries, labor, and equipment 
will cost $350,000. All other expenses, 
supervision, fact-finding, and so on, will 
take $570,000 more. 

The money to be raised will be spent 
under the direction of a board of direc- 
tors consisting of four prominent Amer- 
ican sportsmen and _ conservationists, 
and four Canadians of similar interests. 
These men will serve without salary. 

Preliminary work on the plan is be- 
ing done through the offices of More 
Game Birds in America in New York. 


When operations get under way, head- 
quarters will be set up in a city closer 
to the field of activity, perhaps in Can- 
ada. 

At the start, the operating staff will 


consist of the general manager, two 
assistants, a chief engineer, chief field 
supervisor and technician, and chief 
purchasing agent. The first field work 
will consist of leasing numerous areas 
developing them, and placing them un- 
der scientific management. 

This initial work done, the operating 
staff will be enlarged by the addition of 
a chief field supervisor and two assist 
ants, and by others. In each of the 
three provinces affected, a provincia! 
manager, three district superintendents 
three part-time assistants, and resident 
keepers and helpers will carry on the 
actual work in the field. 

“Ducks Unlimited,” its sponsors as 
sert, will result in an annual increase of 
millions of ducks. Actual work unde: 
the plan will begin as soon as sufficient 
funds have been pledged by the state 
committees. 


Help for Upland Birds 


N THE belief that, before we can re- 
[ store wildlife successfully, we must 

first restore its habitat, a process in 
which the farmer plays an important 
part, “Upland Game Restoration,” a 
booklet published as part of the game- 
restoration plan fostered by the West- 
ern Cartridge Co. and the Wincheste: 
Repeating Arms Co., recommends that 
cooperation between farmer and sports- 
man be put on a new and improved 
foundation, based on adequate compen 
sation to the farmer for labor, land, and 
material devoted to game restoration 
The farmer may help conservation by 
restoring natural cover, controlling 
predators, planting and caring for food 
patches, and, in some cases, by rearing 
game birds and animals to supplement 
wild breeding-stock on the land. 

Other plans have provided for com 
pensation to the farmer on the basis of 
a game harvest, either through the sak 
of hunting permits for stipulated peri 





Canada geese on a typical breeding ground in Saskatchewan. Under the "Ducks Unlimited” conservation plan, 
these and other migratory wildfowl would have nesting areas set aside for them as permanent sanctuaries 
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This Winter youll Yeel Better- 


If you live sensibly. Avoid overheated rooms. Get plenty of 


fresh air. Watch what you eat. And, if you drink, choose 


more old, 2 


90 PROOF 


LE LES EE ENR Re OE LOE EOL S: I A PIE ABE'S 


OW it is easy to choose sucha 
whiskey. Exhaustiveresearch 

by Seagram has accorded Sea- 
gram’s Crowns the distinguished 
right to be called “A MOST 
WHOLESOME FORM OF WHISKEY.” 
Millions are switching. They 
find in Crowns both whiskey 


Say Seagram's and be Sure 


Seagram’s Five Crown Blended Whiskey. The 
straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or 
5% straight whiskey, 
spirits distilled from American grains. 


Seagram's Seven Crown Blended Whiskey. The 
straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or 
more old, 37%% straight whiskies, and 624% come fear, how to 
neutral spirits distilled from American grains sleep better, how to 


a form of whiskey that AGREES WITH YOU. 


taste. Choose Crowns—for 


Both are kind, considerate, 
cious waiehies, 


A MOST WHOLESOME FORM OF WHISKEY 





Send For This 
Book—"You'll 
Feel Better” by 
Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge. It tells how 
to relax, how to over- 


and 75% neutral 


“feel better” today, 
and in the years to 
come. Tear coupon 
out and mail today. 








Seagram- Distillers C , Chrysler Bldg., 


Seagraw’s Crown 


BLENDED WHISKIES 


kindness and fine, rich whiskey 


your 


own pleasure and profit, and as a 
compliment to your guests. Order 
by name—Seagram’s 5 Crown 
(milder) or 7 Crown (richer). 


deli- 


N.Y. 








ods of time, or at so much for every 
bird taken from his property. However, 
when there is a severe winter kill, or 
a summer’s drought, the farmer suffers 
a “game crop” failure. It is the intent 
of the Western-Winchester game-res- 
toration plan to compensate the farmer 
for each acre of agricultural land he 
lets revert to cover, each acre used as 
1 food patch, and so on, with fixed sums 
to be paid also for exclusive shooting 
privileges. The plan follows closely that 
of the various federal agencies engaged 
in retiring unprofitable lands from cul- 
tivation, and is designed to make pos- 
ble close cooperation with official agen- 
cies engaged in broad programs of con- 
ervation. Representatives of Western 
ind Winchester are promoting the plan 
hroughout the country, and the booklet, 
Upland Game Restoration,” is available 
ithout cost to all sportsmen interested 
conservation. 


‘Coons Need Trees 


HAT raccoons are on the decline in 
Missouri is the opinion of Dr. Rudolf 
Bennitt, Associate Professor of Zoology 
f the University of Missouri, who has 
1ade a study of the animal. It is his 
elief that the present breeding reserve 
; not more than 65 percent of what it 
was 10 years ago. 
Among the factors responsible is listed 
he destruction of den trees. By cutting 
down or burning den trees to take treed 
coons, hunters are defeating their own 
terests. They must find some other 
vay of getting their game, and leave the 
rees for next year’s crop of ’coons. 
Vhile ’coons will occasionally hole up in 
ccky crannies or even burrows, they 
refer hollow trees, which are the year- 
und home of the ’coon, as well as its 
ursery. 











Ducks! Game 


eh To insure good shooting plant quick- 

ao growing foods NOW and you'll have 

i REAL SPORT .. both upland 

= ; birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 
: trated book. Lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box C2 OSHKOSH, WISC. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
VERYWHERE. Large illustrated 

k and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., New City, N. Y. 


iant Wild Rice 


Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 


Provide Terrell’s Natural Foods 
for wild ducks, upland game birds, 
muskrats and other wild life— 
createa permanent feeding place for 
them. Plants also provide food and 
cover for fish and will improve fish- 
ing in your favorite lake or stream. 
40 Years’ Success. Write NOW. 


Describe place. Planting 
Advice, Booklet Free. 































456 A BLOCK 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


resto 











Write for price list. 
ANIMAL EXCHANGE, Box O, 
Quincy, Penna. 





coin). 


cking purposes. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., 
CHRYSLER BLDG. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
“You'll Feel Better” by Frank Parker 
Stockbridge. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or 


15 years a shipper. 


OL-2 





» N.Y. 
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FOR SALE== 


Genuine Wild Cotton Tail Rabbits for 











Now § shipping. 
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“SUN RIPE” Fruits i 
UNSULPHURE D—UN, ADULTERATED. 


have eve 


Bank or 


_DELICIOU 








you get: 
Family siz 
Box of my * Delicious 


LARGE WHITE FIGS 
CALIFORNIA DATES 
MAMMOTH PRUNES 
SEEDLESS RAISINS 


no money now. 


r eaten return them 


Use Coupon. | Below _ 


Canoga "Farms, R.F.D. 72, “Reseda, Calif. 


men, kindly send me 


size box of SUN-RIPE fruits all_charges prepaid 
If after sampling the fruits 


I will return the rest 


pense, or I will send you the $3.00 by return mail. 


other reference......... 


u wish to send check 


» free a sample of my delicious FIG-NUTS. 
_Write for * complete Price List. 


Selected New Crop 
pa SENT ON APPROVAL 


Pay me after you taste them. 
are not the most delicious dried fruits you 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 


Direct to you 
Express Pre- 






10-Ib. Wooden Bo 


$3.00 


Express Prepaid 
at my expense, 


your special family 


I am not entirely 
to you at your ex- 


with order I will 














No need to go miles for sport 





Attractive Natural Foods described 
how to plant a permanent feeding 
planting advice and book Suc 
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or fishing grounds by planting Wil 
in free illu 
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ground 


ssful 

Pioneers in Developing Bette r fe and 

Ask about rey of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 
OSHKOSH 


UATIC NURSERIES 


ATTRACT ae DUCKS & FISH 


PLANT NOW=— iii in 
lance of game or fish to your favorite hunting 


Duck Potato and over 30 other 
It tells what, 


Foods, Provide cover. 
ands where only a few 


Write, describe grounds, 
nteed (Oldest 
Fishing Grounds 
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You can bring and 


Aquatic Nursery.) 


are now stopping. 


when, where and 
and receive free 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or 


munity wherei 


advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 11 
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BORN TO SNARL 


At six months, this jaguar cub, snapped after it had been 
treed by hounds in the jungles of Brazil, is old enough to 
show the fierceness that makes these big cats so dangerous 
to hunt. On page 42, you will find an exciting tale about 
an American youth who at 17 tracked them in Matto Grosso 
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OING out after food, and 

coming back with a sheep 
whose horns measure fifty-two and an 
eighth inches along the outside curve 
may be something new in hunting, but 
that’s the way I bagged the head that 
apparently sets a new world’s record 
for size. 

The hunt really began eighteen days 
before I shot the ram. I had decided to 
look for sheep in a wild section of the 
Rocky Mcuatains in British Columbia 
because, on a previous trip, one of my 
guides had told me that there were some 
excellent specimens in a small region 
apparently never hunted by a white 
man. 

My party consisted of myself and 
three guides, Roy Hargreaves, of Mount 


FEBRUARY, 1937 


Robson, Walter “Curly” Cochrane, of 


tolla, and Frank Golata, of Dawson 
Creek. Cochrane had operated a trap- 
line near the headwaters of the Muskwa 
River five years before, and had seen 
many fine heads. All of these men are 
good guides, excellent hunters and 
trappers, and experienced outfitters. It 
was due entirely to their abilities that 
I located, and got, the record head. 


By L.S. CHADWICK 
as told to Walter E. Burton 


PHOTO © BY JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS 


Putting the last touches to the mounted 
head of the Stone ram that sets a world 
mark. The taxidermist is James L. Clark 


We went into the sheep country from 
Pousse Coupe, a place I selected because 
it had a good hotel where I could stay 
while getting my outfit adjusted for the 
trail. From there, we went to Dawson 
Creek, seven miles farther up, and con- 
tinued by automobile for eighty-five or 
ninety miles. We crossed the Peace Riv- 
er at Taylor Flats, and followed the riv- 
er most of the time, going by way of 
Fort Saint John, to Bear Flats. There 
we picked up our pack train, and struck 
out into rough country. Going was 
often slow because, after leaving the 
regular beaten trails, we had to blaze 
our own. Some days we made only six 
or eight miles. We pitched sixteen 
camps in eighteen days, having twice 
to remain an extra day in camp because 
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of heavy rains. We left Bear Flats 
August 9, and worked our way north- 
west, up Halfway River, over the two 
Nelson Summits, past Redfern Lake, 
and then turned north. We fought 
mosquitoes and gnats all the way. 

When we pitched camp on August 27, 
Curly, who at the time was acting as 
cook, demanded that some of us go out 
and get a supply of fresh meat. “We've 
been living on bacon long enough,” he 
complained. And the rest of us agreed. 
When you eat bacon day after day for 
more than two weeks, you develop a 
craving for something fresher. 

We had arrived at about 2:30 in the 
afternoon, so there was plenty of day- 
light left. Roy, Frank, and I took the 
glasses and rifles, and started out to 
scout. We decided that, although we 
were looking primarily for fresh meat, 
we would not shoot any sheep unless 
they had fairly good horns. Thus the 


scouting expedition had the double goal 
of food and trophies, but we never sus- 

































Three views of the record head, snapped in various 
positions to show the astonishing size of the horns. 
In the top view is the author in his hunting clothes 


pected that it would turn out the way 
it did. 

Soon after leaving camp, we split up. 
Roy climbed to the highest point on a 
near-by mountain that faced our camp, 
and set the 20X telescope on its tripod. 
Through the ’scope, he searched the 
neighboring ranges for sheep. He saw 
about ten or a dozen rams, but none 
that seemed to have horns larger than 
thirty-five or thirty-six inches. Then, 
six or seven miles away, he located three 
sheep on the sky line of a high mountain 
range. “One of them looks as if it 
might be worth going after,” he de- 
clared. Pursuit, though, was impossible 
in what remained of that day. 

Early next morning, however, we 
started after the three rams, hoping 
that they had not strayed very far from 
the place where Roy had spotted them. 
We were optimistic, so we took horses 
to bring back the meat. About 1 o’clock, 
we stopped to eat lunch high up under 
a cliff, out of the wind. Not far away 
there was a high saddle 
of ground, near the top 
of the range. Lunch over, 
we climbed to the saddle, 
and surveyed the country 
with our glasses. We saw 
three sheep on top of a 
neighboring mountain, 
maybe a mile and a half 
away. One of the rams 
seemed to be carrying a 
wonderful pair of horns. 
We promptly decided to 
attempt a stalk. 

The sheep apparently 


saw us. So Roy and I 
left the horses with 
Frank, who kept them 


out in the open where the 
sheep could watch them 
and started after our 
game. We went down to 
the valley between the 
two ranges, along the 
edge of a glacier that 
partly filled a steep ra- 
vine, then crossed the 
valley, and scaled” the 
other side. Of course, 
when we got to our goal, 


the sheep were gone, but we soon 
sighted them in the next valley. 


From this point, the biggest ram 
didn’t look so promising. Roy and I 
debated whether to keep after him, or 
try to locate something better. We de- 
cided finally to keep on, now that we 
had gone this far, and get some pic- 
tures of him at least. 3esides, we 
needed meat. 

Aside from being a hunter who uses 
a gun, I also like to shoot wild game 
with a motion-picture camera, partic- 
ularly game I am going to try to bag 
with a rifle. So we crept within 200 
yards or so of the sheep, and I ex- 
posed some color film on him. 


INALLY, I decided to try a shot. I 

fired from a sitting position, and, as 
he was directly below me, and almost 
straight down, I aimed a bit low. I was 
using a telescope sight for the first time 
on game of any size. The bullet struck 
the ram low in the body without hitting 
any bones, and the ram left in a hurry. 
toy and I took after him. All the sheep 
ran swiftly down the valley for a short 
distance, and then started to climb our 
side of the mountain. The wounded one 
soon began to lag behind, and, while he 
was running down the valley I took 
four more shots at him before he disap- 
peared. One of the bullets struck hin 
lightly in the hip. I shouted to Roy, who 
was able to make much faster time than 
I, to give him a finishing shot. I felt that 
the sheep was so badly wounded that he 
eventually would die, perhaps suffering 
for hours or days before he did. 

toy was fast outdistancing me in the 
chase. When a man gets to be sixty- 
two, he has to move a little more 
leisurely than when he was young. I 
probably won’t do much more hunting 
in a country where I have to climb 
mountain ranges 10,000 feet high. 

The wounded ram was unable to keep 
up with the others on the upward climb, 
allowing Roy to get near enough to get 
in the finishing shot. The bullet passed 
through the sheep’s body, back of the 
shoulder and above my first one. The 


animal dropped down into a deep ravine. 


When we got to him, he was dead. 











MEASUREMENTS TO STIR ANY HUNTER» 
In length of curve and spread, the horns of this 
marvelous Stone ram are by far the biggest yet 
recorded for any species of wild sheep, and give 
er NS eee ee rey 
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Even then we were not too enthusi- 
astic about our prize, a Stone ram 
(Ovis stonei). His body was small, at 
least for such a pair of horns. The big 


; surprise came when we put the tape on 
: him. The left horn measured fifty-two 


and one eighth inches along the outside 
curve, and thirty-one and a quarter 
between the tips. The circumference of 
the horns at the bases was a little more 
than fifteen inches. We were so excited 
that we failed to notice then that a 
small portion of the point, perhaps two 
and a half inches, was broken from the 
right-hand horn. Except for this, I am 
sure the right-hand horn would have 
been at least a half inch longer than 
the left, as it was larger at the base and 
throughout its length. 

i I remembered that the largest pre- 
, vious bighorn head on record had horns 
measuring about forty-nine and a half 
inches on the outside curve, so I ob- 
viously had the biggest wild-sheep head 
ever taken. Later checking showed 
that the finest sheep head of any species 
listed in “Records of North American 
Big Game” is that of the bighorn credit- 
ed to James Simpson, who shot it in 
British Columbia in 1920. The horns 
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had an outside curve of 
forty-nine and a half 
inches and a spread of 
twenty-three and seven 
eighths inches. The 
largest Stone-sheep head, 
a trophy taken by C. R. 
Fahr on the Peace River 
in 1930, had a curve of 
forty-four and_ three 
quarters inches. 

By the time Roy and I 
reached the dead sheep, 
Frank had become tired 
of waiting, and had start- 
ed with the horses to fol- 
low us. Just as we were 
planning to go back and 
look for him, he appeared 
in the valley, scarcely 
400 yards below. As he 
was able to lead the 
horses within 100 yards, 
we did not have to carry 
our meat very far. 

We estimated, from 
rings on our ram’s horns, 
that he was about four- 
teen years old. He had 
excellent teeth, and oth- 
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Here is the author, a timber wolf he shot, and Roy 
Hargreaves and Curly Cochrane, guides on his trip 






erwise was in good condition. All three of the 
men with me checked the horn measurements. 
To my knowledge, Stone sheep are found only 
north of the Peace River. There are no sheep of 
the common bighorn variety in that region. Stone 
sheep are smaller in body than regular bighorns, 
and have very different markings. Whereas the 
bighorn has a white “doughnut” on its rump, the 
Stone sheep has a white patch that extends all the 
way down to the ankles, like a pair of white pants. 
Its bluish-gray coat hasn’t so much brown as the 
bighorn. The backs of the legs are white, the under 
body white or gray, and the fronts of the legs brown. 
Some specimens have white faces and necks. 


URLY COCHRANE told me there seemed to 

be only about one fifth as many sheep in the 
territory near the headwaters of the Muskwa 
River as there had been five years before. Wolves, 
he said, were responsible. If something isn’t done 
to clean out the wolves, it won’t be many years 
until the sheep are extinct in that region. The 
wolves get them when snow drives them down 
into the valleys. 

At a sulphur spring near where we camped, I 
shot a big male wolf, the leader of a pack of five. 
In every direction from that spring I found sheep 
horns, some of them very good. Such slaughter 
cannot help but thin out the sheep. 

Chances of getting heads bigger than the one I 
took probably are none too good, for big heads are 
becoming scarce wherever hunters are active, be- 
cause of the practice of shooting rams with horns 
no larger than thirty-five or thirty-six inches 
around the curves. Too many hunters shoot rams 
with small horns, and then wonder why no big tro- 
phies are left. The only (Continued on page 66) 
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A grin of victory spreads over Al's freckled face as he holds up his old enemy 


oF ELLO, sonny,’ I greet- 
ed him. “Catch any 

fish ?”’ 
“No, sir,’"* he answer- 
ed with a perfect Texas drawl, “but I 
had some strikes.’’ He was a towheaded 
lad of about nine, and was casting from 
the port side, and, as I might have ex- 
pected of a left-hander, was casting 
underhand. Still, he was doing a nice 
job, casting smoothly, and I envied the 
way he could slide that battered, old 
plug, which evidently had once been 
red and white. When it hit the water, 
it sounded like a frog plunking home. 

“What kind of fish are striking?” 
I asked. 

“Well, sir,”” he said, “I hooked that 
old buck bass that lies over under that 
elm log, but he got my mouse, and 
that was my best bait.” 

“A buck bass?” I exclaimed. 
“That's new to this country, isn’t 
it?” 

“Why, that’s a papa bass, mis- 
ter,” explained the lad. “Didn't 
you ever hear of them?” He 
looked at me a bit incredulously, 
and never cracked a smile. 

“You're quite sure it’s a papa 
bass?”’ I inquired, feeling we 
might as well get to the bottom 
of this thing at once. 

“I just know it’s a buck bass,” 
he answered. “No mamma bass 
would be as mean as this one is.” 

Sensing that we weren't going 
to get far with the biological part 
of the discussion, I sounded him 
out on the strictly angling pros- 
pects of the lake. ‘Are the bass 
hitting much now?” 

“Sure,” he came right back, 
“but you got to go down for 
them.” 

That was the information I had 
been waiting to hear—that bass 
would hit in this lake hidden 
away at the southern tip of Texas, 
near the Rio Grande. In fact, it 
wasn’t a lake at all, but an old 
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channel of the river, left without a 
current when the river, in a mood of 
playful fancy, took off on another 
course years ago. 

The sun had almost dropped behind 
the trees as I drove up on the bridge 
that spans Lake Olmito, and stopped 
for a moment to watch the reflection 
of the ash and elm trees in the calm, 
green water. 

The thought of trying my hand on 
some of the mighty bass that I felt 
must be lurking in the depth of such 
waters kept tantalizing me. I knew 
that I would soon find myself trying 
my luck there, even though several of 
the local anglers had assured me that 
the bass wouldn’t strike during the 
winter. It might be winter to these 
people, I thought, but it was fishing 
weather to me. Such a day in our 
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Northern lake country would have been 
a fine, spring, fishing day. 

It was while I was sitting on the 
bridge, meditating on the fishing pros- 
pects of the lake, that I noticed the 
boy, and drove over to him. Barefooted 
he was, standing ankle deep in the 
water, and casting out under a dead 
tree. 

The upshot of our conversation was 
that we arranged a fishing trip for the 
next afternoon, which was Saturday, 
and so meant no school. I said I would 
get a boat, and he said he would row 
for me. “Sure, I'll row,” he said. “I 
can handle a boat good.” 

It was chilly the next morning. At 
least, that’s what the people thought 
in that semitropical country. But, by 
noon, the sun had warmed things up to 
a temperature I judged to be about 
seventy, and I could see no reason why 
fishing should not be good in that lake. 

I drove out shortly after noon, and 
found my little companion, who said 
his name was Al, sitting on the prow 
of the boat, digging in the mud bank 
with a big toe. He was glad to see me, 
and got the oars in place, and was 
ready to shove off when I reached the 
boat. 

Lake Olmito is close to twenty miles 
long, the boy told me, though only 200 
to 300 feet wide. The lake ranges from 
four to eight feet in depth, the banks 
sloping gradually out toward the cente1 
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Al got out on a limb, using a perch for bait, and the buck bass hit it so hard that Al fell off 
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in some places, and dropping off fairly 
straight in others. It is known as a 
resaca by the people who live near it. 
There was no current, and the water 
was so clear that, except in the deepest 
places, we could see the weeds and 
(grass growing on the bottom. 

Big trees grew right up to the 
water’s edge along most of the shore 
line, offering tempting, little coves in 
which to cast, and at the same time 
making casting more exacting. 

The boy handled the oars like a vet- 
eran, and, in a few minutes, we were 
sliding along near the bank, only the 
plunk of my plug and the dip of the 
oars breaking the silence of the lake. 

“There’s pike in here,” said the lad 
as he nosed the boat out a little farther 
from shore. “Pike and some tarpon, 
too.” 

“What kind of pike?” I asked skep- 
tically. I knew no wall-eyes or great 
Northerns would be roaming around 
this lake. 

“Just pike,” was his laconic answer. 
“They came in out of the ocean 
along with the tarpon.” 

I doubted him, but I didn’t 
argue with him. After all, this 
was, in a sense, his lake, and he 
seemed to know much about it. 
He said bass would strike when 
older anglers told me they would 
not, and I preferred to believe the 
boy. Even as I was thinking over 
what he said about tarpon and 
pike, I had a solid strike. The 
boy maneuvered the boat like a 
veteran, while I kept a tight line. 

“He’s coming out,’’ he shouted. 

I was ready for the fish, but it 
was no bass that split the calm 
surface of the lake. There was a 
flash of greenish white, and I 
saw the dancing figure of a snook, 
his black stripe clearly outlined 
along one side. 

“Pike,” shouted the boy, and 
about the time he shouted, the 
pike pitched the plug back to- 
ward me, and*was gone. “Hard 
to hold ’em,” consoled the boy as 
he eased the boat on down the 
resaca. In a few moments, we 
had reached the spot where I had 
encountered him the previous day. 
The boy pointed out the fallen 
elm where the old “buck” bass 
spent his days, thinking up some- 
thing malevolent to do to little 
boys about nine years old. 

“How do you know he’s there?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I see him lots of times,” 
he said. “I get up in that big ash, 
and watch him some days. He’s 
mean, all right. One time I was 
lying on a limb up in the ash, 
fishing for him with a perch for 
bait, and he hit it so hard I fell 
off. I'd like to see you get him.” 

So there was a sort of personal 
feud between the boy and the 
fish. As we approached the log, 
the lad eased up on the oars, and 
finally stopped the boat when we 
were near enough to the log to let 
me reach it with a long cast. The 
boy whispered that the old fellow 
was smart, and that we’d better 
stay as far away as possible. 
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In trying to reach the spot with my 
first cast, I had a backlash, and the 
boy looked nervous as he worked the 
oars gently to keep the boat from drift- 
ing. On the next cast, I reached almost 
to the log. The next effort was better, 
and I dropped the plug right at the 
edge of the log’s shadow. As it went 
under, I felt a tug. The water boiled 
for a second, but the line slackened. 
The “buck” bass had changed his mind 
just as he was at the point of hitting 
the lure. 

“He’s too smart,” my companion 
said, “but maybe we'll get him later.” 

We slid on down the bank of the 
resaca, and, under the far edge of the 
bridge, I hooked a bass that gave me 
a spirited fight. We went around one 
of the pilings of the bridge, and the 
fish gave me several anxious moments 
until I worked him out into the clear. 
He weighed, I judged, about two 
pounds, and was in as fine condition as 
I ever saw a bass. His color was a 
dark green, almost verging on black. 


Old-timers told him that bronze-backs 
wouldn't strike in the winter, but the 
author, with a towheaded nine-year-old 


for guide, found a way to refute them 


By 
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Proof that bass were striking. One tour of the lake with 
that youngster, and | had as fine a string as | could ask 





After I landed him, I took the oars 
and offered the boy my casting outfit, 
but he steadfastly refused, declaring 
he would use his own. I finally per- 
suaded him to tie on a new plug, and, 
with his short, split-bamboo rod, he 
started laying the plug up against the 
bank and under the edge of trees in 
finc style. His underhand, southpaw 
slants were amusing at first, but he 
certainly put that bait where he wanted 
it to go. And he achieved the desired 
result. In less than ten minutes, he 
had a fighting bass on the line. And, 
in mighty short time, he had it in the 
boat. 

We let the light breeze carry the 
boat quietly down the shore, catching 
a bass occasionally, and enjoying the 
thrill of casting up into every secluded 
hide-out where we imagined a big bass 
was lurking, ready to charge and anni- 
hilate the offending plug. There was 
something distinctly novel in casting 
for bass in the dead of winter. 

As the sun dropped nearer the hori- 
zon, we crossed to the other side 
of the lake to get more sunshine, 
and started working back. It was 
stiffer rowing against the breeze, 
but the boy seemed to enjoy row- 
ing, and when I took my turn at 
the oars I found the work pleasant. 

We caught bass from time to 
time, losing many of those that 
we hooked. All put up a game 
fight, but some of them did not 
break water at all, which lowered 
them a little in my estimation. 
Gradually we worked back to the 
hide-out of the big ‘‘buck”’ bass, 
and I stopped rowing for a mo- 
ment to plan the attack with the 
boy. 

“Now see here, Al,” I said, 
“that buck bass is your particular 
enemy, not mine. In fact, I don’t 
even know him. So you take this 
outfit, and we’ll put on a new 
plug that might fool him, and 
you get him.” 

“No, sir,” he said with a shake 
of his head. “I might bust the 
line.” 

“That’s all right,” I insisted. 
He finally took the casting rod, 
made a couple of short casts with 
it to get the feel, and we pre- 
pared for the assault on the big 
buck bass. 

I eased the boat up, and turned 
it quartering to the wind as we 
drew within casting range, so the 
boy would have a freer swing for 
his underhand cast. With that 
smooth-running reel, he certainly 
could handle his plug. He flipped 
it right over the top of the log, 
then retrieved in on the fly, the 
plug sliding into the lake as 
though it had jumped from the 
log. It was a beautiful cast. 

The line tightened, the rod 
bent, and for a _ split second 
everything stood still. 

“T’ve hooked a log—” the boy 
began. But he never finished. 

The “log’’ came suddenly to 
life. That big bass seemed to 
quiver at first, as if, he would 
throw the offending plug away 
without (Continued on page 67) 
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EFORE daylight one winter 

morning, I started two duck 
hunters for their blinds. One was an 
old man, and an old hunter. The other 
was young, and a confessed beginner. 
As I knew exactly where their blinds 
lay, I could tell from their shooting 
which man was burning more powder. 
The veteran fired exactly thirteen times. 
As nearly as I could tell, the tyro 
burned about two boxes of shells, per- 
haps more. I was curious to see the 
relative results. When the gunners 
came in, the man who had shot thirteen 
times laid out twelve mallards, and 
apologized for having had to shoot 
twice at one. The man who had started 
a war brought home one duck. He had 
fired fifty-five times. 

“I'm going to get another gun,” he 
told me, while his Negro guide smiled 
knowingly. “This thing simply can’t 
kill them.” 

When I saw the Negro later, I asked 
him what had been the matter. 

“Cap'n,” he told me, “nobody can kill 
ducks a mile away. Just as soon as that 
young gentleman done gets a duck’s 
telephone number, he gives him both 
barrels.”’ 

While this particular incident may 
seem to exaggerate a certain weakness 
among many hunters, I think it does 
bring home, even to the best of us, the 
fact that we usually shoot too much. 
Guns and ammunition have pretty defi- 
nite ranges, beyond which it is not 
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reasonable to expect to kill anything. 

When I was younger, and when game 
was far more plentiful, I used to take 
almost every long chance I got. But 
now I think it is all wrong. And the 
reasons for its being wrong should ap- 
peal to every sensible sportsman. 

When, in the old days of great 
marksmanship in forest and field, a gun 
cracked, the game was probably down. 
If the wife of a backwoodsman heard 
her husband’s old powder burner flare 
forth, she confidently put on the pot or 
the skillet. But in these days, you 
often hear a bombardment that 
doesn’t mean a thing. Men, 
however proud of their guns 
and their prowess they may 
be, have no right to expect 
them to perform miracles. 
Hunting takes a lot of common 
sense, and one of the first 
things a wise hunter learns is 
his gun's limitations. You may 
think you can hit a bumblebee 
on the far horizon, but your 
gun knows better. 

The first reason for not 


To learn to judge distance, a 
man should get into the habit 
of stepping off the different 
ranges till he is sure of them 





Y SHOOT 
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how to recognize that brief 


experienced hunter tells 


moment on every hunt when 
your shot is most likely to 


bring down your game at once 


By 
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Several of my acquaintances 
have had encounters with deer 
that were supposedly dead and 
they are not challenging any 
more bucks to wrestling bouts 


shooting too much is that it is a pitiable 
thing to wound game, and let it get 
away to die a lingering death, or to fall 
prey to predators. Whenever I am hunt- 
ing with a crowd (as I usually am), it 
hurts me to have some of them boast 
that they have feathered this, bloodied 
that, broken this thing’s leg or wing. If 
a man would only stop to think what 
happens, say, to a grouse that has been 
feathered, he will realize that it would 
have been far better if he had regis- 
tered a clean miss, or had not even 
shot. While some wounded creatures 
recover, the majority of 
them, I think, perish miser- 
ably in one way or another, 
for survival in the wild de- 
mands perfect fitness. A 
slight physical handicap, 
while not in itself fatal, will 
so slow down a bird or an 
animal that its enemies, al- 
ways waiting for just such 
an opportunity, have a 
chance at it. 

Most wounds of this sort 
are inflicted by hunters who 
shoot at hopelessly long 
range. There are notable 
exceptions to this rule, but, 
in the great majority of 
cases, if you cover your 
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quail, or your grouse, your buck, or 
your wild turkey, and your game is 
really within range, you are going to 
kill it cleanly. If the game is smart 
enough not to let you get within range 
of it, or if it takes you unaware, so that 
it is out of range before you are ready, 
that’s a break for the game. A real 
hunter doesn’t fight his game; he ad- 
mires its smartness when it outwits 
him. Some of the very best stories we 
tell around the camp fire concern game 
that was too smart for us. A man who 
shoots at game he knows is too far 
away is, in effect, saying to the game, 
“You think you are smart. But I am 
going to burn your hide anyhow.” Hunt- 
ers who bring home feathers and a 
patch of hide aren’t very convincing. 
There is something tragic about such 
trophies. They imply that back in the 
woods some poor brute has_ been 
maimed and deserted by the hunter. 
Being a hunter, I believe in killing 
game birds and animals, and I'd de- 
spise a country where there was no 
hunting. But this wounding business 
is bad. 

Of course, a hunter, to avoid maim- 
ing his game, is not supposed to shoot 
it to pieces. It is about as bad to kill it 
and have nothing left, as it is to cripple 
it, and let it get away. I remember 
hunting once with a man when my bird 
dog started a rabbit. This hunter was 
of that fatal breed which sees red every 
time game is in sight. The poor bunny 
got confused by our presence, and by 
the maneuvers of the dog. It dodged 
here and there right in front of us, 
while my friend, gripping his gun as 
grimly as if he were facing a charging 
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rogue elephant, tried vain- 
ly to pin his sight to the a 
rabbit. Finally the rabbit — 
ran right straight for au 
him. He followed it with 
his gun, and just as the 
ball of fur streaked be- 
tween his feet, he pulled 
both triggers. The hole 
he blew in the ground 
looked as if a steam 
shovel had made it. The 
rabbit was untouched. 

However, my sym- 
pathy was with a deer 
hunter who shot an old 
buck at thirty yards, and 
kept on shooting after it 
was down. 

“You'll ruin the veni- 
son,” I warned him. 

“He won't be venison 
till he’s dead,” was his 
reply. 

And I might say, in 
the case of an old stag, 
that it is good practice 
to shoot him again, even 
though he is down, if 
there is the least reason 
for believing he might get up. And, if 
he shows any signs of life at all, there 
is a good chance that he may get up. 
Making sure your buck is dead not only 
insures your deer; it prevents your get- 
ting hurt. Several of my acquaintances 
have had encounters with supposedly 
dead deer, and they aren’t challenging 
any more bucks to wrestling matches. 
On several occasions, I have tried to 
hold down a supposedly dead deer, and 
the experience is not one I’d wish on 


Just as the flying ball of 
fur streaked between his 
feet he let go with both 
barrels. The rabbit went 
its frightened way unhurt 
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When, in the good, old 
days, a backwoods- 
man's wife heard the 
report of her mate's 
trusty powder burner, 
she confidently put 
the kettle on to boil 


other hunters. It’s better to make sure. 

Another reason for not taking too 
many chances is that, even if you do 
not wound the game, you scare it to 
death. I know some men hold that a 
grouse or a quail that has been shot at 
will lie closer, and will therefore let the 
hunter get nearer than it would other- 
wise. Sometimes it may work out that 
way, but it is likely to get up wilder 
and go places more abruptly. Depend 
upon it, game knows as well as you 
what a gun is. Would you feel wilder 
or tamer if you had been shot at? To 
hold fire when game is out of range, 
and then set out to start more makes 
hunting far more enjoyable than blast- 
ing away at everything that breaks 
cover, however far away it may be. 

A third argument against reckless 
shooting is that it saps the hunter’s 
confidence in himself, in his gun, and 
in his ammunition. And this business 
of continually missing makes a man 
feel that he will never get onto the 
tricks of this trade. I mentioned the 
duck hunter who had missed fifty-four 
straight times. I imagine that when 
finally a duck fell, he felt that it was 
all a mistake, that perhaps the duck 
was playing the game with him out of 
sheer pity. It is fatal to lose confidence 
in any game, and not to understand 
why you fail is worse. 

My idea is that most inexplicable 
failures to hit come from shooting at 
improper ranges. Let a man once un- 
derstand just what his gun is capable 
of doing, and then let him learn by 
steady practice to judge distance, and 
I am sure his shooting will be notice- 
ably improved. After all, in hunting 
wild game, especially if it is running or 
flying, there will be only a few seconds 
during which the game should be shot 
at. Learn (Continued on page 93) 
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He EXPECTS Miracles 








The wonder worker 
and a few of the fish 
that had no respect 
for honored rules of 
scientific fly casting 


MAN can look in the papers al- 
most any day, and see such 
headlines as “False Teeth 
Found in Fish’s Belly by 

Owner,” or “Tourist Lands Fourteen- 
Pound Trout from Cottage Bathtub.” 

Most persons take these stories with 
a grain of salt. “Fishermen are all 
liars,”’ they say. But I know different. 
I've been fishing for years with a chap 
who expects one of these miracles to 
happen every time he goes fishing. 
What is more, he is seldom disappoint- 
ed! That’s why we call him “Miracle 
Man.”’ 

tay Frey is his name, and he lives in 
Denver. A big man—nearly 200 pounds. 
Friends with everybody. The kind that 
makes a swell big brother for the 
youngsters at the Y.M.C.A., and has all 
the dogs on the ranch begging for 
another ear scratching five minutes 
after he gets out of the car. 

Ray never bothers about “reading” 
a stream. Just puts on a dry fly and 
starts casting. Once started, he will 
stay there until night falls, whether he 
gets any fish or not. Never gets dis- 
couraged. He expects his miracle to 
happen. And ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, it does. 

Take that time up in Jackson Hole, 
for instance, when we had been dodging 
rains all over the country for a week, 
seeking good, clear water where we 
could do business with dry flies. We 
had got down to a creek in the govern- 
ment meadow where they raise hay for 
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the elk. The minute I looked at the 
stream, I knew it wasn’t right. The 
water was dingy, and a good deal of 
submarine life was rolling down in the 
slow current. There were probably some 
good, big fish there, but they would be 
standing on their heads back under the 
overhanging banks, digging worms out 
of the grass roots. Not one in a thou- 
sand would ever see a dry fly, or even 
a battleship, floating on the surface. 
3ut Ray doesn’t fish on percentages. 

When he yelled, “Oh, boy, I’ve got 
hold of a real one this time,” I knew 
the lightning had struck, and I was go- 
ing to have trouble persuading him to 
quit that stream. I could tell by the 
way his rod was bent that he really 
was fastened to a good-sized fish, and 
I walked down toward him to watch 
the battle. 

The trout kept trying to get back 
under the overhanging bank of the 
stream, and Ray was having a hard 
time keeping it free of the tangled 
roots that lined the bottom. I sat down 
on a hummock of grass, and decided 
that I never did like a slow-moving 
stream anyway, especially if it had a 
mucky bottom like this one, where the 
trout would carry big paunches and 
the wide-fanned fins that are never 
found on fast-weter fishes. 





This Gros Ventre strike is not enough to bend the rod, but it is more than the author got 
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Of course, Ray would have to fasten 
one at a time like this, I thought, when 
we had only one more day to fish. It 
was a big, yellow native, and Ray was 
sinking up to his boot tops in the soft 
bottom, and the precious minutes were 
slipping away. Undoubtedly, he would 
want to stay on the stream until night 
in the hope of having another miracle 
happen, and one more day would be 
wasted. 

By the time he had got the fish to 
net, I had made up my mind to leave 
him. There must be some stream in 
the country that was low and clear 
and where a fellow could get a chance 
to try his skill with the dry fly. I drove 
twenty miles up the creek, and through 
some ranches where I had to open all 
the gates myself, and found good fish- 
ing in a fast-running stream that was 
clear and low. 

On the way back, I got to thinking 
of Ray’s habit of bucking the per- 
centages. We have had a good many 
arguments on the subject over the 
years, and I have been somewhat ex- 
asperated because he will not use his 
eyes on the stream, but puts all his 
faith in his wrist muscles. More than 
once I have thought he was beginning 
to see the light, but always he runs 
afoul of some moronic trout that hasn’t 
got sense enough to know when a 
stream is in the wrong condition for 
dry flies. 

I remember one time up on the 
Michigan, the year Ray started keep- 
ing his feathers dry. I had worked one 
hole, and found the stream murky, and 


had gone back to the car to doze while 
waiting for Ray to find out about the 
fishing. Fred Coldren was with us that 
time, and he joined me presently, and 
confirmed my judgment in quitting. 
We sat and talked until the sun got 
low, and then went out to drag Ray 
off the stream. We found him about 
three miles up, sunk to his boot tops 
in a bog. He was fast to the only fish 
he had risen during the day. It was a 
good-sized brook trout, and it had run 
between his legs, and got downstream 
in some brush. Ray couldn’t turn 
around to go after his fish, and he 
couldn’t pull his boots out of the sand. 
All he could do was pull his foot out 
of the boot. 

We pretended concern for his pre- 
dicament, and made a great business 
of consulting and planning some meth- 
od of getting him out. Finally we re- 
lénted, and pulled him from the mud, 
and helped him trace his line down the 
stream, and through the brush until 
we finally got it untangled. The trout 
was still fastened, and worn out from 
struggling against the spring of a wil- 
low branch that had snagged the line. 

Then there was the time up on the 
Gros Ventre, when Ray got his first 
experience with whitefish. These fish 
live mostly in slow-moving water, with 
grass in the bottom, but they some- 
times feed on the surface. The bulges 
and rings they make are so much like 
those of feeding trout that even a good 
fisherman is likely to be fooled, and 
send many a useless cast floating over 
their heads. They will hit the fly, but 


It's enough to make a guide grin. The line he is winding on the can is the one the 
miracle man hooked, and dragged from the lake with the three-pounder still attached. 


Right, a creeful of trout taken by the author the day the hunch player's luck failed 
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their mouths are small, and they are 
hard to hook. 

I had waited so long I began to be 
worried, and at last went out to look 
for Ray, and found him working re- 
ligiously on a big hole that was dimplec 
from end to end with feeding whitefish. 
Ray thought they were trout, and said 
he had been fishing there all afternoon 
but couldn’t hook one. I laughed till I 
cried, and was just wiping the tears 
out of my eyes when a renegade rain- 
bow that couldn’t possibly live in such 
water came slashing up from the bot- 
tom and swallowed the fly. He was a 
good one, and he galloped up and down 
that long pool a half dozen times, and 
kept Ray busy for a good half hour 
before he finally slid into the net. He 
measured twenty-six inches. 

But Ray never seems to learn any- 
thing from these experiences. He goes 
right on fishing miles and miles of 
stream, hoping for another accident to 
happen. Just like the time I told him 
it was no use to cast a dry fly on the 
Gros Ventre because there had been 
enough rain to keep the rock worms 
stirring, and that all the big trout in 
the stream were busy moving bowlders. 
But Ray insisted on fishing up the can- 
yon, and, about midafternoon, climbed 
out empty-handed at Big Slide Lake. I 
was sitting on a rock in the sunshine, 
making desultory casts with a wobbling 
spoon, and having fair luck as long as 
I could keep the lure on the bottom. The 
lake was still, and I hadn’t seen a fish 
rise all day. 

Ray was tired (Continued on page 78) 


Anglers who fish according to 
the rules may scoff at the man 
who depends on sheer luck, but, 
as this amusing article shows, 
it is sometimes embarrassing 


when they compete against him 







































































LTHOUGH there is no finer 
camping country in North 
America than the southwestern portion 
of the United States, particularly Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and southern Cali- 
fornia, hundreds of outdoorsmen, eager 
to make camping trips into the moun- 
tains, deserts, and canyons of that won- 
derful region, have been deterred by an 
entirely needless fear of venomous rep- 
tiles and insects. I say needless advised- 
ly. Your chances of being bitten by 
anything worse than a flea are infinite- 
ly more remote than of being run down 
by a drunken driver in your home town. 
Somehow, the Southwest has gained 
an undeserved reputation as a territory 
teeming with horrible bugs, lizards, 
snakes, and monsters. To these demons 
are attributed all sorts of diabolical 
ability to inflict slow or sudden death. 
All this is bunk, and most of it is based 
on the tall stories with which old-timers 
like to awe and frighten the naive 
tenderfoot. After a while, some of 
these yarns are even believed by the 
tellers. Nearly all of them are either 
incapable of proof, or without any basis 
in fact. The few yarns that do have a 
slight foundation of truth have been 
stretched into weird and fantastic 
structures of horror. 

Yet, there are snakes which will bite, 
and their bites are venomous, and there 
are scorpions that will bang their fire- 
tipped, jointed tails into an unguarded 
finger or foot, and that spot will get 
mighty sore, although not so sore as 
you might be led to believe. There are 
venomous spiders and lizards, too. But, 
with the exercise of a little caution and 
1 moderate amount of common sense, 
there isn’t the slightest danger, even if 
the worst happened, and you were bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake. 

Probably the most persistent of the 
frontier myths surrounding the rattle- 
snake is that of the hair rope. The old- 
timer in the Southwest will tell you 
that, when sleeping out in snake 
country, all you need for immunity is 
a hair rope. Make your bed where you 
will, and then spread around it one of 
these splendid ropes of woven, horse- 
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Presto! No rattler, either 
diamondback or sidewinder, will enter 
this charmed circle. 

There is, of course, not the slightest 


tail hair. 


truth in it. I have encircled rattlers 
with hair rope, Manila rope, and stiff, 
braided rope, and I have placed those 
ropes across their paths. They went 
into and out of the closed loops, and 
crossed anywhere, with the utmost un- 
concern. On one occasion, a_ brave 
youth, named Shorty, offered to lie 
down on his bed roll inside a loop of 
hair rope. When the stage was set, the 
snake not only crossed the rope, but 
headed directly for the only available 
shelter, under Shorty’s ground tarp. 
Shorty left. 

The only support advanced for the 
hair-rope loop that has the slightest 
suggestion of logic is that the stiff hair 
ends so irritate the snake’s belly that 
he cannot cross. This contention, how- 
ever, is not tenable. The snake has 
scale armor on its under side that will 
defy almost anything. The snake of 
the Southwest makes his way rapidly 
through the needle-pointed daggers of 
the cactus, so a few horse hairs 
shouldn’t bother him. 
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The rattlesnake, blithely ignorant 
of the legend, crossed the hair-rope 
guard, heading for Shorty, who left 


Did you ever hear of a snake bite 
that persisted for three generations? 
Well, I have. Grandfather, it seems, 
was bitten through his boot by a dia- 
mondback. He was dead in a few 
minutes, but evidently lived long 
enough to get his boots off, and give 
them to his son, who eventually grew 
up to boot size, married, and had a son. 
One day, after wearing the boots, 
father died, with all the symptoms of a 
snake bite except the snake. Years 
rolled on, and son eventually grew into 
the boots, and, immediately after wear- 
ing grandfather’s footgear, died in 
agony. Whereupon some one decided 
to examine the boots. Sure enough! 
There in the stiff, leather top, with 
points protruding inside, where they 
could scratch the wearer’s leg, were 
the broken fangs that had inflicted the 
first bite fifty years before. Truly, it’s 
a lasting pizen, this snake venom. 

Occasionally, one hears tales of how 
a rattler “jumped” at a man, “spit- 
ting’’ poison, and covering incredible 
distances. The rattler does not jump, 
and he cannot strike at a distance of 
much more than half his length. His 
poison cannot be spit. It must be in- 





Against reptiles, nothing succeeds like a little common 


sense, says this veteran of the Southwest, who amusingly 


debunks the tall tales of fabled, man-killing monsters 


By WILLIAM HARRISON PETERS 
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jected hypodermically through two 
fangs, which must first be sunk into 
the victim’s flesh. In short, you must 
be within a foot or two of the snake 
before he has a chance to reach you. 
Jumping and spitting rattlesnakes just 
don’t exist. There is about 
as much truth to the tales 
of victims who, bitten in 
August, are, after their 
recovery, severely ill for 
a few weeks every August 
thereafter. 

Only twice during many 
years in snake-infested 
country have I been in 
parties when a member 
was bitten, and in neither 
instance was the snake 
bite fatal. In one case, 
equipment was available 
for immediate treatment, 
and the patient suffered 
from nothing more than 
fright. In the second case, 
in which I saw a friend 
struck twice in the upper 
thigh by a huge, diamond- 
back rattler, the victim 
was obliged to walk over 
rough country for about a mile and a 
half, to the nearest road, and then to 
wait for a car to take him ten miles to 
help. The day was intensely hot, and 
it was easily two hours before treat- 
ment was administered. He was quite 
badly shocked, very ill for a few days, 
and in the hospital two weeks, but 
since that time he has never suffered 
the slightest inconvenience from the 
incident. 

I do not know of one authenticated 
instance where the bite of a rattlesnake 
has ended fatally. When pinned down, 
those who tell of fatal snake bites un- 
failingly qualify their story by saying 
they heard or they were told later. 
Your chances of seeing a rattler are 
pretty remote, and the chances of be- 
ing bitten by one are perhaps 10,000 
times more so. Unquestionably, if you 
do see a snake, he’ll be trying his best 
to get away. 

In the Southwest, they tell tall tales 
of other venomous creatures. You will 
hear of the terrible Gila monster—three 
feet, yea, even four feet long, loath- 
some, sluggish, a dragonlike beast of 
the desert. Once he takes hold of you 
with his poison teeth, he never lets go 
until the sun goes down, or until you 
are dead. His bite is more surely fatal 
than that of the rattler, and ten times 
as fast. 

In truth, the Gila is a large, rather 
good-looking, spick-and-span lizard. He 
is beautifully marked with deep orange 
on an almost black background. He 
never attains a length of more than 
eighteen inches, and is more likely to 
be from ten to fourteen inches long. 

The description of him as sluggish is 
not wholly correct. He can, if suffi- 
ciently irritated, snap about him with 
the rapidity of chain lightning, and, 
contrary to the belief of some scientists, 
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A lizard, one of the reptiles 
more notorious than dangerous 


ant to be Left Alone 


he has a venom, carried through his 
grooved teeth. Those teeth can and 
will hang on, perhaps not until sunset, 
but at least until you can pry them off, 
which won’t be more than a minute or 
two. I once pried a Gila off a too- 
inquisitive dog, with 
little effort, albeit with 
considerable disgust, 
and the dog is still 
very much alive. 

Then there is the 
hoop-snake story. This 
playful beast, you are 
assured, is armed with 
an envenomed horn, 
growing from the top 
of his ugly head, and 
lies in wait along the 


upper side of steep 
slopes. When an un- 
suspecting victim 


reaches a favorable po- 
sition, he takes his tail 
in his mouth, stiffens 
his body into a circle, 
and proceeds to roll 
himself hooplike down 
the slope, gaining in- 
credible speed. Your 
only possible chance is to get in front 
of a tree, gamely face the oncoming 
enemy, and then, at the last possible 
fraction of a split second, jump aside, 
and let the hooper plant his wicked 
horn in the tree. Within fifteen minutes, 
you will have the satisfaction of seeing 
the leaves of the tree wither, die, and 
fall to the ground, while the hooper, 
self-impaled, dies with the tree. 

It’s always dangerous to question 


ys: 
he 


The horse bolted. For 
an instant, | was left 
sitting on air, where a 
saddle had once been 





stories like that. I once expressed 
doubt to an old-timer. “I reckon I ain’t 
never saw no hoop snake,” he ad- 
mitted, “but my mother told me about 
it, and I hope you ain’t making my 
mother out a liar.” I trust I won't 
make anyone’s mother a liar, but I 
still insist there isn’t any such animal. 

The rattler and Gila are held in the 
greatest fear by most campers in the 
Southwest, but you also hear sturdy 
stories of the poisonous eight-inch cen- 
tipede, and the sure death which re- 
sults from the bite of the tarantula. I 
once dragged a bath sponge, onto 
which had crawled a six-inch centi- 
pede, across the back of my shoulder, 
and down my left arm. I got badly 
scratched from the feet, and it was 
pretty painful for a few minutes, but, 
after the application of an antiseptic, 
I experienced no inconvenience what- 
ever. Several of the deeper scratches 
became infected, but only to the degree 
that they contained a little pus. There 
was no swelling, no muscular soreness, 
and no nausea. 

The tarantula, that enormous, hairy, 
ground spider, will certainly bite if 
provoked, and the bite will make a 
hand or foot pretty sore. However, it 
is not fatal, and, with proper care, no 
more dangerous than any other wound. 

Occasionally there is a grain of truth 
behind a legend. In a certain famous 
canyon in Arizona, natives regale you 
with a wild tale about the “hydrophobia 
skunk.” You are advised to keep a 
careful lookout for this famed animal, 
for the victim of its bite soon barks 
like a dog, (Continued on page 86) 

























Diana, with Jesse at 
her head, dragged off 
the calf. Mounting the 
other horses, Lucille 
and lonce more took up 
our own elk's red trail 


(Crimson Trail © 


Y SLEEPING bag felt 

particularly warm and 

comfortable that morn- 

ing. A heavy rim of 
frost, around the opening through 
which my nose protruded, announced 
weather well below freezing. Shivering 
a moment at the thought of leaving 
the bag, I plunged out into the icy 
darkness. 

Dancing firelight soon painted the 
walls and sagging rafters of the dilapi- 
dated old cabin with a reviving glow, 
and, in due course, a gurgling coffee pot 
filled the place with its aroma. And 
then, unlike her normal routine at home, 
my wife came out of her blankets with- 
out a single protest! 

Together, we had hunted deer from 
Mexico to Canada, but neither of us had 
ever drawn a bead on the majestic form 
of an elk. Our breakfast fortunately 
was substantial. Later, we were thank- 
ful for that hearty meal. 

It had snowed during the night, not 
enough to make big game stay bedded, 
but just right for good tracking and 
quiet going. Across the first high ridge, 
with our camp well behind us, we de- 
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to Nowhere 


termined our course by a light wind. 
Among the tall pines, it was still too 
dark to see through our sights, but, in 
the snow-clad silence, we heard the 
muffled report of a distant rifle. Some 
one was stretching a point of South 
Dakota law, which permitted shooting 
only after sunrise. 

However, it was good to hear other 
hunters, for, in part, we were depend- 
ing on their activities. Old-timers had 
advised us to hunt the rougher sections 
immediately outside the fence of Custer 
State Park. In the safety of the park’s 
thousands of acres in the wild heart of 
the Black Hills, large herds of elk 
thrive and multiply. Individual animals 
and small bands, roaming beyond the 
park’s limits, become the hunter’s fair 
game. But, when the season opens, 
these venturesome wanderers rapidly 
drift back to the sanctuary. So here, in 
secluded runways near the boundary, 
we hoped to intercept these returning 


OU have rarely read so fascinating a tale as 


this absorbing account of a Black Hills elk 


hunt that took an unexpected turn when a sudden storm 


forced the hunters into conflict with an ancient law 


truants as they headed for home 

As calm before a storm, the morning 
passed without notable incident. Lucille 
chose to hunt the valleys, while I took 
the slopes and ridges about 800 yards 
away. Now and then, distant firing 
shattered momentarily the almost op- 
pressive stillness. When the morning 
was all but spent, a squirrel barked a 
challenge at my approach. Then a 
grouse exploded almost underfoot, and 
my heart missed several beats. Lucille 
jumped a doe and fawn in a clump of 
jack pines. But of elk we saw no sign 

Tired, hungry, and somewhat dis- 
couraged, we halted about 2 o’clock on 
a wide shelf of rock where two canyon 
joined. On three sides, this small pla 
teau ended in a ledge, dropping several 
feet to a steep slope of loose rock 
Leaning my rifle against a bowlder, I 
stood scanning the country, while Lu 
cille spread our meager lunch on the 
snow. 

Some scarcely audible sound may 
have reached my ear, or some move- 
ment may have caught the tail of my 
eye. At any rate, I jerked my head 
sharply around. There, not sixty yards 
away and just visible above the rim 
of rock, moved the tips of a pair of 
mighty antlers. They bobbed along un- 
hurriedly in rhythm with the long 
stride of the elk that bore them. A 
moment I stood glued to the spot, then 
sprang backward for my rifle. In my 
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watched the animal disap- 
pear among the pines, her 
rifle undischarged 

Scrambling back up the 
slope, I found the track 
left by the elk as he 
whirled. A few yards far- 
ther on, the blood trail ap- 
peared, thin at first, but 
broadening rapidly. I cov 
ered the next mile at a 
swinging trot. The elk 
was bleeding down both 
front legs, leaving a dou- 
ble trail of crimson on the 
snow. Here and there he 
had stumbled. My confi- 
dence began to rise 

In the second mile, the 
small prints of boots be- 
side the track of the elk 
showed unmistakable signs 
of unsteadiness. Several 
times Lucille had fallen, 
only to scramble on again 
And then I found her ly- 
ing in a snowdrift, gasp- 
ing for breath, and sob- 
bing with disappointment. 
She had fully expected to 
find him down, and re- 
deem herself by delivering 


By Capt. GEORGE J. RAWLINS 


unpursued, we called a half-hour halt. 
We were still thinking in terms of 
White-tails and black-tails. 

Rapidly, but cautiously, we followed 
the flaming trail, which led us steadily 
into rougher and higher country. Ev- 
ery thicket, every tangled bit of cover 
offered a tantalizing possibility, which 
proved an empty promise. 

On November 1, night comes early in 
the Black Hills. We were in utterly 
strange country, and the snow-clad 
mountains looked hopelessly alike in 
the fading twilight. Harney Peak, our 
morning’s reference point, could no 
longer be identified. Lost! Of course, 
we could backtrack, but the thought 
of those arduous miles dismayed us. 
Pointing my gun at the darkening sky, 
I fired three regular shots, that grand 
hailing sign of hunters. Only the echoes 
answered. 

It is my firm conviction that man has 
an innate sense of direction, akin to 
the homing instinct in animals and 
birds. But to function, this faculty 
must not be interfered with by reason- 
ing, a condition difficult to attain. Since 
we had almost no actual data with 
which to plot a course, we obeyed a 
hunch as to the direction to take. Fine 
optimism! 
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We spent the next two hours plod- 
ding wearily in the direction we had 


the coup de grdce before I could 
overtake her. 


unseeing haste, I fell over my wife, and placed 
a foot squarely in our only can of sardines. 

Strange as it may seem, the elk did not Convinced that the animal chosen, and starlight succeeded dusk. 
take flight. Just ahead of him, a gully cut could not travel far, and believ- Vague memories of a very early break- 
the rim rock. As the splendid head and shoul- ing that he would bed down if fast, and of (Continued on page 74) 
ders passed this opening, I fired. The bullet 
passed through the elk’s withers. 

Heretofore, I have given two alibis for that 
absurdly high shot, namely, that the rock 
ledge prevented a lower aim, and that I mis- 
4 calculated the position of the vertebre below 
them. The truth is, I was in a mental fog. 
My sights were set at 200 yards, and I had 
no time to change. Vaguely I remembered 
that trajectory lies below the line of sight at 
close ranges, and I aimed high in a foolish 
” effort to compensate. (Moral: Don’t mix 

ballistics with close-range flash shots.) 

As I fired, the animal seemed to drop from 
sight. I sprinted forward, expecting to see 
him rolling down the steep slope below the 
rim rock. Overanxious, I sprang from the 
rim, lost my footing on the loose rocks below, 
and it was I, not the elk, who executed the 
long roll to the bottom. 

Lucille, picking herself out of the snow, 
where I had unintentionally spilled her, went 
into immediate action. Obeying our time- 
proved principle of covering as much ground 
as we could and still support one another's 

i fire, she dashed off at a sharp angle to my 

‘ own line of advance. The elk, doubling in his 
tracks when I fired, raced back along his own 
trail around the rim rock. As a result, my 
wife and the elk, both traveling full speed 
ahead, almost collided head-on. 

The germ of buck fever thrives on such 
situations. The startled participants in this 
sudden encounter eyed each other for a sec- 

\ ond. It may have been sheer surprise; it may 
have been the towering majesty of the lordly 
elk. Whatever the cause, the result was buck 
fever. Lucille, who had calmly placed a shot 
behind the shoulder of many a fleeing deer, 
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Traveling at full speed, Lucille and the wounded elk almost collided. They eyed 
each other for a moment, and then, as Lucille stood frozen, the animal bounded off 
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” ost Fe Colorado Mountain Club climbers, 

a ie left, pause to rest on their way up 

tO. ‘ Snowmass Peak. Right, Bill Ervin 

ae | pe reaches a perilous point on the east 

¢ mr ; face of Longs Peak. The challenging 

‘ ‘ ; peak below is known as Lizard Head 
oF e * 


IN. THIS ZESTFUL ARTICLE, YOU'LL 
FIND YOU DON'T HAVE TO GO TO THE 
HIMALAYAS OR ALPS TO ENJOY THE 
EXHILARATING SPORT OF CONQUERING 
PERILOUS, NERVE-TINGLING HEIGHTS 





By 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 
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HE slashing attack of a tiger, 


the lumbering charge of an 
elephant, the furious leap of a 
great swordfish all have their thrill, 
but that fact doesn’t make bare-handed 
wrestling with a mountain any less 
exciting. 

For instance, there were three men, 
well-seasoned in the sport of climbing 
high peaks, who were fighting their 
way one blustery day toward the top 
of Longs Peak. Their hobnails bit in- 
to the ice, their bodies bent, as two of 
them, Bill Ervin and Carl Blaurock, 
gazed up to where Roger Toll clung 
to a crumbling edge. Below was noth- 
ing but 1,000 feet of almost vertical 
rock, lacquered with ice. Toll was cut- 
ting inadequate footholds in the fragile 
ice. One treacherous hold gave way. 
He slipped, then caught himself. A 
move might take him to safety, or it 
might plunge him down to carry three 
climbers to their death. 

Toll gropingly dug hobnails into a 
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crevice, and slowly, painfully 
straightened up against the 
cliff. With new caution, the 
three men _ continued their 
climb to the top. 

Yes, mountain 
holds thrills. 

“I prayed in those few mo- 
ments,’”’ admitted Ervin as he 
told me of this brush with 
death, “just as I had done on 
two or three other occasions when I 
thought everything was over. For the 
most part, you can do something to 
pull yourself out if you get in a jam. 
You know the hazards, measure them, 
and meet them. It’s when something 
beyond your individual control hap- 
pens that the danger comes.”’ 

You can take Ervin’s word for it, 
scaling a 14,000-foot peak in the Amer- 
ican Rockies carries its excitement, but 
it entails no more risk than any other 
equally stirring outdoor sport. For 
Ervin and Blaurock, both of Denver, 
have climbed every 14,000-foot eleva- 
tion in Colorado. They have mastered 
the Wind Rivers in Wyoming, the 
Tetons and Moran, and together made 
a trip to Switzerland to compare the 
roughest climbs of Europe with those 
of our own Rockies. Their experience, 
together with the lore accumulated 


climbing 


over the years by the Colorado Moun- 
tain Club, makes a dependable guide 
for any 


outdoorsman who wishes to 


The Maroon peaks, two of the fifty-one in Colorado that exceed 14,000 feet. Roped 
together at left are Bill Ervin and Carl Blaurock at the summit of Lindbergh Peak 
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tackle this fast-growing field of ad- 
venturous sport. 

Switzerland long has been the Mecca 
of mountain climbers, and the peaks 
of the Alps are world-famous. Few 
know that the Rockies challenge the 
hardihood of a climber to as great an 
extent as any Swiss peak. 

The Rockies are particularly appeal- 
ing in Colorado. In the State are 1,029 
peaks which exceed 10,000 feet in 
height, eighteen times as many as are 
found in Switzerland. There are sixty- 
four peaks in continental United States 
that reach 14,000 feet. One peak is tn 
Washington, twelve in California, and 
fifty-one in Colorado. 

There are several marked differences 
between climbing in the Alps and in 
the Rockies. A large percentage of 
Swiss mishaps occur when melting ice 
releases rock slides which thunder 
down upon parties caught helpless in 
their path. During the summer, the 
tockies hold no such risks. The most 
difficult climbing there is rock work. 
Few ropes are used in American climb- 
ing, and, because he is not roped to 
other climbers and a guide, a man 
can depend less on others to get him 
out of ticklish situations. Where ropes 
are used, they usually serve to speed 
the descent. A fifty-foot rope, dropped 
over a solid finger of rock, will let the 
climber down over a twenty-five-foot 
drop, and save a mile of roundabout 
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climbing. The rope is then pulled free 
by one of its ends. 

Weather conditions present another 
difference. In the Alps, parties are 
sometimes forced to wait several days 
before clouds clear the summit. Dur- 
ing his years of American climbing, 
Bill Ervin has been held up only twice 
because of bad weather. 

The point of starting is more quickly 
accessible in the Rockies. In scaling 
the higher Alps, it often is necessary 
to start the day before, pack your 
back grub, bedding, and fuel across 
ice to a cabin some distance above 
timber line, then start from there be- 
fore dawn to get back before sun- 
down. Many of the climbs in the 
Rockies can be started from an auto- 
mobile highway, and a round trip to 
the top completed before dark. 

The high timber line of the Rockies 
is in strong contrast to Switzerland 
where there is no fuel or forest shel- 
ter above 7,000 feet. In Colorado, tim- 
ber line ranges between 10,000 and 
12,500 feet. If bad weather comes, it is 
possible to drop down from the crest, 
find sheltering pines, fuel, and a place 
to weather a bad night. 

If you wish to attempt the more 
hazardous snow climb, you will find 
that the Rockies in winter offer big 
drifts, ice work, and the extra danger 
of the avalanche. There is a rapidly 
growing group of experienced climbers 
now making the winter ascents. Ex- 
cept in the most difficult climbs, skiis 
are used, which permit the climbers to 
make a swift, exhilarating return to 
the base camp. 

Equipment for climbing in the Rock- 
ies is far from elaborate. Clothing 
consists of a light, woolen undersuit, 
woolen socks, ordinary high-laced shoes 
similar to the army dress shoe, close- 
woven wool pants, a light shirt of the 
same material, an old felt hat, light, 
tough gloves, and a rainproof jacket 
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Cautiously, a climber makes his way toward the snow-covered top of 
Navaho Peak. In winter, the Rockies rival the Alps in hard going 





such as fishermen 
tote in a creel to 
slip on in case of 
sudden showers. 
Shoes are lightly 
hobnailed, and, 
where rock work 
is ahead, they are 
edged with Swiss 
edging nails. A 
party may carry 
a light ice ax, 
and fifty feet of 
medium rope. 

The food car- 
ried leans heavily 
to sugars. Climbing burns up energy, 
and hunger for sugars becomes a crav- 
ing. Candy, raisins, and similar snacks 
meet this need. Crackers, a piece of 
salami, or similar cooked meat, and a 
can of grapefruit or fruit salad com- 
plete the usual rations for a climb. It 
is better not to eat bulky foods during 
the hike. Only occasionally are the 
concentrated and evaporated foods, 
standard in Europe, taken on a climb 
in the Rockies. 

A Geological Survey or Forest Serv- 
ice map, cameras, a first-aid kit, and 
perhaps a pair of binoculars are dis- 
tributed among the climbers in a party. 
The objective is a light load, a fast 
ascent, and a swifter return to the 
base camp in the evening. 


T HROUGH experience, Western climb- 

ers have been able to work out a 
few simple rules for planning a climb. 
The Mountain Club advises that a party 
consist of four climbers. In case of in- 
jury to one member, two may go for 
aid, while one stays with the injured 
person. In the majority of cases where 
loss of life has occurred in climbing 
the Rockies, there have been less than 
four persons in the party. 

Another simple rule enables climbers 
to estimate time required to reach the 

























One of the jobs that make mountain climbing such a pulse-quicken- 
ing sport. On either side, the knifelike ridge falls away for |,000 feet 


top. The elevation from which the 
climb will start usually is known. A 
geological map will give it exactly, and 
will indicate the routes that are fea- 
sible. The difference in elevation be- 
tween starting point and the top will, 
of course, give the vertical feet to be 
climbed. Where climbing is normal, 
the time required for the ascent is 
determined by adding the number of 
miles to be traveled to thousands of 
feet of elevation, then dividing by two. 
Take, for example, a climb which re- 
quires six miles of travel, and a climb 
of 4,000 feet. Adding six and four 
gives ten, which, divided by two, gives 
five. Five, therefore, is the number of 
hours required to reach the top. The 
descent takes half that time. Novices 
usually go at it too hard at the start, 
and wind themselves before they are 
well on their way. This rule gives 
them something by which to gauge 
their speed, and adjust their pace to 
the gait followed by experienced climb- 
ers. For a large party, since it moves 
more slowly than a small one, the total 
of miles and thousands of feet should 
be divided by one and one half instead 
of by two. 

A Geological Survey quadrangle is 
the best map for a climber if one has 
been published (Continued on page 92) 
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HEN I first heard the strange 

name, Lake of the Lone In- 

dian, I wondered what a 

redskin had found to do up 
there. I tried to imagine how a place 
with a name like that would look. On 
a map of the high Sierras, it was close 
to a Forest Service trail, although the 
nearest automobile road was many 
rugged miles away. Its altitude was at 
timber line, or 10,400 feet. Perhaps 
its snow-fed waters held giant trout, 
or, perhaps, no trout at all. Whatever 
it held, I had to see it. 

It was July before the passes cleared 
of snow. For three days, I back packed, 
climbing ever upward, until late one 
afternoon I emerged upon a meadow, 
smoothed out by glaciers in ages past. 
Ahead the snow fields of Silver Pass 
gleamed crimson under the sinking 
sun. Following the map, I walked 
down a tiny stream until it tumbled 
over the rim of a vast, silent canyon. 
Three mirrors gleamed hundreds of 
feet below—the Lone Indian chain. 

With keen expectancy, I hurried 
down the gorge. The first shallow 
lakelet contained scores of tadpoles 
and caddis larve. The next was the 
same. Fish would freeze in either. 
Then I stood on a cliff overlooking 
Lone Indian itself. The water was rich 
blue, denoting great depth, and its 
surface was broken into rings by ris- 
ing trout. With a vast sense of achieve- 
ment, I sat down to rest, and to enjoy 
the lonely charm of the place until 
darkness spilled over the canyon walls. 

Through the gloom, I picked a care- 
ful way down the cliff to a wooded 
point. Bone-tired, I swallowed a quick 
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Lake of the Lone Indian in 
the high Sierras where the 
well-fed fish swam. Right, 
the author takes a brookie 
from the creek, Above, his 
pack at the pass's summit 


By 
CHARLES McDERMAND 


supper, and unrolled my bed. In the 
cool dark, I could hear the soft splashes 
of trout, and fell asleep wondering 
what breed they were. 

The morning sun had slid over the 
range when I crawled from the eider 
down. Yawning, I walked to the beach, 
and was jolted into wakefulness by the 
most unbelievable sight that a fisher- 
man will ever see. The crystal waters 
swarmed with life. Fat and lazy tad- 
poles swam unafraid in the shallows. 
Myriads of slowly creeping caddis lar- 
ve hauled their pebble cases over the 
submerged rocks. And, finning in and 
out among the swarm, were “sleek, 
bulging trout. Incredulous, I saw 
goldens and Eastern brook trout ac- 
tually turn away when chunky polly- 
wogs waddled past their snouts. 

Useless as I believed it to be to try 
for those satiated fish, I took my rod 
along as I started a circuit of the lake 
after breakfast. Using long, fine-tip- 
peted leaders, I floated dry flies, sank 
wet ones, and even put on a bass bug 
in an effort to tempt those trout. Oc- 
casionally one would rise languidly. 

Losing hope, I wandered down the 
cheerful little stream that drained the 
lake, idly flicking a small Coachman 
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into the first shaded pool. An eight- 
inch golden nailed it with one swift 
dart. Apparently food wasn’t so plen- 
tiful here. Soon I took another golden, 
and then they came fast and eagerly 

little, glowing fellows, swift and 
beautiful as wild canaries. At a big 
pool, my fly sank deep in the gullet 
of a twelve-inch Eastern brookie. 

The next morning I climbed the bluff 
for a last look at Lone Indian—the 
Lake of Satiated Fish. I had found 
it more mysterious than I had hoped. 
Trout that had to shoulder pollywogs 
out of the way didn’t make sense. 
Probably the heavy snowfall of the 
preceding winter allowed insect life 
to develop while the fish were dor- 
mant. Perhaps the exceptionally se- 
vere winter killed many fish, while 
sparing the hardier insects and frogs. 

Past the snowy notch of Silver Pass, 
I wandered for ten days. On the third 
day I met a packer who told me how 
Lone Indian got its name. The first 
man to visit the lake, he said, saw an 
Indian’s head in the cloud formations, 
and coined the name the lake still 
bears. 

The mountains I traveled were un- 
spoiled golden trout country clear to 
the Falls of Evolution. I took many 
nice goldens from Evolution Creek, 
and then (Continued on page 71) 
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With the back cast well under way, as shown here, the tip of the rod is flipped 
upward. Before the rod reaches a vertical position, the angler's grip is relaxed 


When the rod gets to this position, the grip is tightened again, and the forward 
cast started smoothly by pulling with the little finger and pushing with thumb 
















As the tip of the rod comes forward to this point, power 
is relaxed. Then, when the line has rolled forward as 
shown, the tip can be lowered to the position at right 


The tip is held like this until both the 
line and the leader straighten out a short 
distance above the water. At this moment, 
the rod tip may be dropped slightly lower 
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F THE many methods of taking 
fish, the most delicate, and the one 
that provides the utmost in sport, 
is fly-fishing. Of course, there are 

thrills connected with any kind of fishing, but 
the man who uses the long, pliant fly rod gets 
the cream of the sport. 

To derive the greatest pleasure from a fly rod, 
the angler should know how to cast properly. 
By that, I do not mean he must become an ex- 
pert, capable of competing in big tournaments, 
but he should master his rod sufficiently to have 
it under control at all times, and so use it to the 
best advantage. 

The average beginner, as well as many men 
who have been at the game for many years, 
make glaring mistakes which hinder them con- 
siderably in their fishing. The first error usually 
made is selecting a rod that is unsuited for the 
kind of fishing they expect to do. The next mis- 
take, made by three out of every four beginners, 
is to buy a line that does not fit the rod. Either 
or both of these mistakes make it almost impos- 
sible to cast correctly. 

In the rare cases where the beginner obtains 
the best rod for his style of fishing, and in the 
still rarer instances where he happens to select 
the proper line for his rod, he usually develops 
many faults in casting unless he is coached at 
the start by one who understands the principles 
of casting a fly. 

In the actual casting, there are eleven faults 
repeatedly encountered: 

1. Bringing up the rod tip too high before ap- 
plying the power for the back cast. 

2. Continuing the application of power on the 
back cast after the rod tip has passed a vertical 
position. 

3. Gripping the rod too tightly. 

4. Failure to apply enough power on the up- 
ward stroke to make a good back cast. 

5. Starting the forward cast before the line 
rolls out behind. 

6. Starting the forward cast too lightly, and 
finishing with a vigorous punch. 

7. Using entirely too much power for the for- 
ward cast. 

8. Continuing the application of power too 
long on the forward cast. 

9. Allowing the line to slip through the guides 
when power is applied to the forward cast. 

10. Gripping the rod incorrectly. 

11. Attempting to cast too far before learning 
how to make a good short cast. 

Before taking up these mistakes individually, 
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Both beginners and anglers whose casts no 
longer please them will profit from these 
pertinent tips offered by a man who has 
twice held national casting championships 


By J. P. CUENIN 


let us first consider the selection of the proper rod and line. 

The angler should determine what he expects to do with his 
rod. If he is going to confine his fishing to small streams, or to 
dry-fly trout fishing on any kind of stream or lake, he must 
have a rod that is quite different from one that would be suit- 
able for black-bass bug and spinner casting, or steelhead fly- 
fishing. Black bass, and such trout as steelhead, demand long 
casts, and therefore a rod that has more weight. 

There is an almost limitless variety of lengths and weights, 
but rods can be divided into two distinct classes, the action of 
each being as different as night and day. In between the two 
extremes are many variations of each type. First, there is the 
strictly dry-fly rod, which, when properly made, tapers down 
quite rapidly from a very thick butt to a very fine tip. Because 
of this construction, this type of rod bends most toward the tip. 
For this reason, it is likely to break at the latter point, under 
the strain of casting a long line or of playing a big fish, for the 
weakest part of the rod does most of the work, particularly in 
the hands of the unskilled caster. A rod with a rapid taper, 
however, is correct for delicate casting up to reasonable dis- 
tances with trout flies. It is no rod for casting bass bugs or 
spinners, or for the novice. 

The dry-fly rod gives the angler fine control over the line up 
to forty or fifty feet, or a little more if the user is experienced. 
For small or medium-sized streams, where extremely long casts 
are not needed and where the trout do not run big, a fairly light 
rod of this type can be used to advantage. It need not weigh 
more than four to five ounces, nor be longer than eight and 
one half to nine and one half feet. An experienced caster and 
angler could use a lighter rod, but the beginner should not go 
to extremes of lightness. 

For black-bass bug and spinner fishing, and for steelhead 
and other large trout in waters where rather long casts are 
necessary, a rod with less taper is required. While an experi- 
enced caster might handle a long line, or a spinner, or a com- 
paratively heavy bass bug on the dry-fly rod, the novice would 
be likely to break tips, both in casting and in landing fish. All 
the well-known rod makers turn out both types of rods. 

It is a simple matter to select the right line for the rod. If 
the rod is nine to nine and one half feet long, and if it weighs 
from five to five and one quarter ounces, a size D line will be 
satisfactory. If it weighs from five and one half to five and 
three quarter ounces, a size C line will be required. The steel- 
head or black-bass type rod, weighing six ounces or more, de- 
mands a size B. (Continued on page 72) 
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This is the inevitable result of applying power too long on the 
back cast. The line will be sent too high on the forward cast 
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When power is applied too long on the forward cast, this is the 
result, The line will strike the water right in front of the tip 


The leader fouling the line, 
a penalty for finishing the 
forward cast with a punch 


From 10 o'clock, the rod 
is started up, and power 
eased off near 12. When 
it reaches | o'clock, the 
forward cast is started 








































SMOOTH WATER 
FOR THE FINISH 


After the rough going 
they encountered on the 
earlier stages of their 
journey, the youthful 
adventurers glide down 
the Kissimmee River to 
their goal. Light camp 
equipment is carried in 
water-tight containers 
on the two surf boards 
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Overnight camp 
among the palms, 
with their poncho 
serving as a tent. At 
left, Costello tries 
the paddling from a 
standing position, 
one of several ways 
to propel the board 
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ARRYING light but complete equipment for 
an overnight camping trip, two Florida 
youths not long ago completed one of the 
most adventurous trips ever made on in- 

land waters of the State. The only craft used on the un- 
usual journey were two Hawaiian hollow surf boards. 

Clad only in shorts, coats of deep tan, and sun 
glasses, Jack Makemson and Thomas F. Costello 
launched their boards at Kissimmee on Lake Taho- 
pekaliga on a sunny afternoon, and headed down the 
lake toward Shell Hammock on the upper Kissim- 
mee River, thirty-five miles away. They paddled 
ten miles that afternoon, stopping at sundown in 
a shady grove of cabbage palms and live oaks. Aft- 
er hustling into dry clothes, they built a fire, and 
prepared supper with the food they carried on their ' 
surf boards. After supper they improvised a tent | 
with their poncho, spread their blankets, and turned in. 

The sun was just rising as they rolled out the next 
morning, cooked a light breakfast, and resumed 
their journey. Rough water at the start gave them 
several exciting hours before, after a paddle of ten 
miles with their craft awash, they gained the shelter 
of the South Port Canal which took them safely to 
Lake Cypress. Once across this choppy lake, they 
glided down the Hatchineha River to the lake of the 
same name, and at last came to the upper Kissim- 
mee River, and the fishing camp at Shell Hammock, 
perhaps the first outdoorsmen to make such a long 
voyage on such frail craft. 
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lf you are one of the 
many restless souls who 
like to try new ways of 
doing old things, you'll 
get a kick out of follow- 
ing these two trail-blaz- 
ing youths on a thrill- 
packed trip through 
Florida's inland waters 


Costello makes a few practice 
shots beside Lake Hatchineha 
with the .22 automatic pistol he 
carried on the trip. This view 
shows the way duffel was lashed 






When they tired of using paddles from a kneeling or a standing 
position, the youths tried paddling by hand. Here they are on 
their way down the Kissimmee River near the end of their journey 
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Congratulating each 
other on the success- 
ful completion of the 
trip. All the duffel 
except the food used 
is still in place on 
the two frail boards 


This is the complete 
outfit carried by the 
venturesome youths 
on their unusual voy- 
age. Food was kept 
safe in the can lashed 
to the nearer board, 
This was moved for- 
ward or aft as neces- 
sary to maintain the 
balance of the craft 

















































FISH 


MINERS 


By 


Kenneth H. Smith 


FISH miner—that’s what I am! 

My union card is a fishing li- 

cense. My tools are not pick 

and shovel, but fly rod and tiny 

lures. Still, when a man labors in a 
mine to wrest treasure from its pits, 
he’s a miner. And I'll bandy words 
with anyone who claims the Deacon 
and I didn’t fulfill those requirements. 

Above placid meadows and fertile 
fields of corn, near Atkinson, Ill, a 
series of gaunt, man-made mountains 
lift their unlovely heads. In the clear, 
cold waters of the lakes beside these 
mountains, we prospected for bass and 
struck it rich. From these prairie 
Alps, we watched bits of fluttering 
gold and chromium, and thanked the 
clanking, iron giant that created our 
bass mine. 

The miniature mountains and the 
spring-filled lakes were created a few 
years ago when strip mining laid bare 
a seam of coal, and sent the soft coal 
factoryward. Spoil banks the mounds 
of earth are called. A tremendous, iron- 
jawed electric machine gnawed fifteen- 
yard mouthfuls from the Illinois prai- 
rie, and spewed the soil in mighty 
heaps. Dynamite cracked the exposed 
bed of coal, and a smaller electric 
shovel scooped it into hopper cars, 
which followed on a track beside the 
sinuous excavation. Underground veins 
of water, broken by the operations, 


and running constantly, filled the pits 
to make our bass mine. 
Stocked with hundreds of thousands 





The opening-day angling party lines up. On the left, grinning in anticipation, is 


the Deacon, and in the center, gra 


of large-mouth bass, bluegills, crappies, 
sunfish, and wall-eyed pike, the ponds 
invite the angler who likes novelty with 
his fishing. Would you care to ac- 
company the Deacon and me on a min- 
ing trip? 

We've waited long for this day. 
We've watched the fish in the mine 
ponds, protected against anglers by 
the owners, grow until some of them 
are big enough to be called lunkers 
north of the mint-julep belt. And our 
greedy chops have drooled, as we wait- 
ed for the ban to be lifted. Now the 
time is at hand. We're guests of the 
mine superintendent for the first day 
of legal fishing in the prairie-mountain 
lakes! 

It’s 9 a.m. on the opening day. Auto- 
mobiles have brought together at the 
mine office a dozen of the elect, bass 
miners all, guests of the superintendent. 
There are no laggards this morning, 
and the superintendent’s welcome words, 
“Well, let’s go,” cause a rush for cars. 

A billow of dust swirls in our wake 
as wheels spin along the driveway. 
Then we are on concrete, for half a mile 
west, then we’re on dirt roads again for 
a half mile to the north. We swing a 
mile east, and the caravan halts on the 
very bank of the longest lake. 

The superintendent hauls out a glos- 
sy, new fly rod and a sleek reel. He 
announces with a trace of diffidence 
that he’s never fished with a fly rod 
before, although he’s practiced in his 
back yard. A few casts show us he 
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The longest of the ponds created when mine operations broke the 


underground veins of water 








sping a new fly rod, is the mine superintendent 


has the rudiments mastered, and needs 
only experience to make him skillful 
as any. 

The Deacon and I take our own rods, 
and scramble down the steep bank to 
the insecure path at the water’s edge. 
Others of the party, most of them with 
casting rods and plugs, move off, and 
spread about the ponds. 

I’ve knotted a tiny, wobbling, silver- 
finish, metal lure to my leader. The 
Deacon is on the gold standard. Our 
offerings plash in rippling rings over 
a tangle of weeds, which extends murk- 
ily from a corner where the shore line 
bends. 

Fisherman’s luck! My first cast in 
untried waters draws dark shapes from 
nowhere. They whip toward the fliut- 
tering decoy and, by the red gods’ 
grace, the largest of them all takes 
my lure. 

“Number one!” I yell as I drive the 
hook deep into his jaw. Startled, un- 
educated in the way of the angler, my 
finned adversary looses his power. My 
rod whips into a thrill-packed, vibrant 
arch as he lunges bottomward. Thwart- 
ed, he climbs from his element, flashes 
in a swirling spray above the boiling 
water, and is down again in another 
power dive. 

“Bass?” some one on the far bank 
wants to know. 

“No, sunfish. But a whopper, and a 
scrapper!” 

The battle is brief. The gallant fish 
subsides. I plunge my hand into the 
water, and stretch my fingers to com- 
pass his breadth, for in size he’s the 
peer of any sunfish I’ve ever seen. Per- 
haps he’s still in that pond, for his 
valiant scrap earned him freedom. 

“Let’s not start keeping them until 
we're about ready to start home,” I 
suggest, and the Deacon, intent on his 
own angling, agrees with a nod. In two 
shakes of a fingerling’s tail, I realize 
why he’s preoccupied. He’s coaxing a 
fish of his own. 

“Fish number two!” he cries. 

It’s another of the sunfish tribe, not 
a green sunfish, as was mine, but a 
bluegill. Another fight has ended in 
defeat for the fish, but the bluegill is 
permitted to return to his brethren. 

“Let’s get out of the sunfish section,”’ 
the Deacon suggests. “I’m bass-hun- 
gry.” 

I am, too, so we climb the sandy bank, 
and lope aiong the rim, destined for a 
certain spot where, weeks before, we’d 
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in a million to discover fishing among the 
man-made hills and lakes on the prairies 


of Illinois, but it's sport that sets your 


a 
ee, 


The author's fly rod whips into an arch as 
one of the mine bass connects with a lure 


seen hungry bass fight for any titbit 
that broke the water’s calm. We'd 
seen bass gulp grasshoppers, bugs, and 
even leaves and twigs, and one of them 
would weigh three pounds. 

“Do you suppose they’re still in the 
mood ?” I wonder, as I pull to a panting 
halt beside the Deacon. 

“We'll soon know,” says the Deacon, 
as his lure hits the water. 

3ut the time of the day, or the season, 
or the weather, or the water, or some- 
thing is amiss. Our lunker is gone, 
and in the crystal water we see only 
sunfish and bluegills pursuing our baits. 

“Shall we keep moving?” I ask. 

“How about the west bank?” 

The wind, a gentle June breeze, is 
sweeping from the east, and the sun- 
set end of the pond is gently lapped by 
wavelets. The disturbance of the sur- 
face has washed particles of mud from 
the shore, and clouded the clarity of 
the water. Two feet below the ripples, 
a lure isn’t visible, to the angler. 

“A strike!” shouts the Deacon. “I’ve 
got him!” He rears back, and another 
battle is on. This time it’s big game. 
The line-sided fish bores for the bottom, 
then sweeps in a wide semicircle at the 
end of a taut line. Quickly, while the 
fish is off guard, the Deacon beaches 
him, and frees him. 

“Not big, but a starter, anyway,” the 
Deason says, straightening up. 

Fishing only a couple of rod lengths 
apart, the Deacon and I continue to lash 
the roily water of that westerly shore. 
In ten minutes, within a space of less 
than 100 yards, without retracing our 
steps, the Deacon and I hook and land 
sixteen bass. These uneducated bass 
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It is the good fortune of only one angler 


pulse to leaping, as this lively tale shows 


are eager for schooling, and they make 
good fishing, even though none crowds 
the twelve-inch mark, and only about 
half are legal keepers. Our State law 
allows us to string ten-inch bass, but 
we're still empty-handed, save for our 
rods, when we round a point at the 
end of the western shore, and behold 
shallow narrows. 

“Shall we go back over that stretch 
again?” I ask the Deacon. 

“If you want to,” he replies, “but I'd 
rather go on.” 

And so would I. Every angler knows 
how it is. There’s always better fishing 
a little farther on. At length we come 
to the end of the big pond. Shall we 
try that remembered little pothole just 
over the ridge? Weshall. It has bass, 
and they’re hungry. We scale the 
trifling hogback, and cautiously raise 
our heads over the rim. 

Before us is a pygmy precipice, drop- 








Unhooking a big sunfish, the first catch 
in the mine waters on opening day. Left, 
the Deacon gets ready to beach his fish 


ping six or seven feet to the edge of 
clear water, then going straight down 
into the mirrorlike purity of the water, 
until vision fails in vague green shade. 
Fanning their fins slowly, four bass, 
barely keepers in size, lie three feet be- 
low the surface. The Deacon moves, 
and frightens a green-and-yellow grass- 
hopper, which leaps mightily water- 
ward, and breaks the sheen of the sur- 
face with a tiny splash. Almost before 
he strikes the water, four bass, like 
sprinters at the starter’s gun, are rac- 
ing toward him, and he is snapped up. 

The Deacon and I look one at the other, 
wearing grins. Nice of the bass to tell 
us what they wish for dinner. We'll 
give them what they want. The Deacon 
removes a lure-laden hat, and studies 
it, finally selecting from the band a 
green-and-yellow bug. I’m tying on a 
bug of natural bucktail, which I fondly 
believe will look like a grasshopper to 
a bass. Apparently it does, for no 
sooner do the lures strike the water 
than bass gobble them both. 

The June sun nears noon. We've 
worked our way back toward the start- 
ing point. It’s tough traveling, for, of 
necessity, we have to clamber up the 
spoil banks whose ends butt into the 
pond. The wind has gone down, and 
exertion brings out sweat. The water 
looks cool. You can guess the rest! 
In two minutes, hidden by the hiils, 
we've shucked our clothes, and are 
splashing in the cooling water. 

Then, as hunger urges, we’re out and 
dressed, and back where we left the 
automobiles, ready for lunch. It’s the 
superintendent’s treat. A mile and a 
half we go back into town, and, in a 
little village (Continued on page 76) 
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OR many years, the majority of 

American sportsmen looked upon 

the rifle as a mere tool with which 
to get meat for the pot. Being interest- 
ed only in the execution it did, they 
bought the regular, unornamented, fac- 
tory product, and let it go at that. 

With shotguns it was different. Many 
of these men took great pride in their 
guns, ordering weapons from Parker, 
Fox, Ithaca, L. C. Smith, and other 
' leading makers, in special dimensions, 
beautiful woods, and with varying de- 
grees of ornamentation. A shotgun 
might be a thing of beauty, but a rifle 
was just a rifle. 

In recent years, however, American 
sportsmen have begun to take as much 
pride in their rifles as they do in their 
shotguns. To them, the rifle has be- 
come, not only an instrument of de- 
struction, but a thing of beauty and 
perfection—a work of art as well as a 
lethal weapon. That is as it should be. 
Most personal possessions depreciate in 
value and usefulness, but a fine rifle 
loses little of either as the years go by. 
A first-rate weapon may be a source of 
satisfaction and delight to its owner 
throughout his lifetime. 

In the building of fine rifles, art and 
technology meet. The manufacture of 
actions and the boring of barrels are 
delicate mechanical processes calling 
for a high degree of technical skill, as 
do the bedding and inletting of the 
metal into the wood. But engraving and 
finishing stocks by hand are arts of a 
high order. A finished, custom-built 
rifle, therefore, is a genuine work of 
art. 

I am not disparaging the products of 
American arms factories. They make 
excellent weapons at low cost. Though 
not beautiful, their standard-grade rifles 
are often as accurate as much more 
expensive ones. Their stocks, necessari- 
ly, are compromises, designed to fit 
shooters of average build, but in ease 
of operation and handling, in fit, and in 
appearance they must, necessarily, be 
inferior to the more costly special rifles. 





BUILDING YOUR 
Dream Rifle . 


A lover of fine guns tells how to combine accuracy y 


and power with beauty in the weapon you long for 


By JACK O'’ 


CONNOR 


Some of the largest arms fac- 
tories, however, have recognized 
this growing demand for cus- 
tom-built rifles, and make them 
to order in special dimensions, 
with stocks of fine woods. 

When a man of moderate 
means decides to forsake the 
ready-made weapons he has been 
using, and order a special rifle, 
it’s a serious business, for he'll 
probably have to use the gun 
and live with it a long time. 
He'll want a first-class job in 
every way, a fast-handling and 
accurate rifle, which looks its 
part in speed, class, and dead- 
liness. He won't have the time 
or money to waste on experi- 
ments, so it must be right the 
first time. The hints I am about 
to give may help him avoid cost- 
ly mistakes. 

The basis of any rifle is the 
action, and, since most modern 
cartridges are designed for bolt- 
actions, I will discuss only these. 
Several varieties of actions are 
available. All have their faults 
and their virtues. Mauser ac- 
tions, imported from Germany, are 
much-used for special jobs. They are 
made in three lengths—the short action 
for such cartridges as the .250 and .300 
Savage, .35 Remington, and 6.5 mm. 
short; the reguiar military action for 
the 7 mm., 8 mm., .30/06, and .35 and 
.400 Whelen; and the Magnum for the 
.280 Ross, .275 Magnum, .280 Dubiel, 
and the .300 and .375 Magnum. 

The Springfield action, from the Mod- 
el 1903 army rifle, takes the same car- 
tridges as the military Mauser action, 
and the shorter cartridges with the 
same size of head as the .30/06. Spring- 
field actions can be obtained by mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association 
from the director of civilian marks- 
manship, picked up secondhand, or 
bought from one of several gunsmiths. 
It is best to get a nickel-steel action, 
with a serial number above 1,285,266, 
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The author with his favorite Springfield. 
stock, like a tailored suit, was made to his measure 


Altered and stocked by Alvin Linden, this Springfield has been made to look as 
good as it is. The checkering on the grip of the handsome walnut stock is rare 
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Its fine 


as you will find this type stronger. 

The Remington Model 30 action will 
take any cartridge which will work 
through the standard Mauser action, 
and, in addition, it can be altered to 
handle any of the Magnum cartridges. 
The Model 1917 Enfield action is prac- 
tically the same as the Remington. The 
Winchester Model 54 is another good 
American-made action for the same 
line of cartridges. 

In some cases, your choice of car- 
tridge will govern your selection of ac- 
tion. If you are having a rifle built for 
the .375 Magnum, for instance, you 
must confine yourself to the Mauser 
Magnum or the Remington. If you 
want a special rifle for the .250 Savage, 
you should choose a short Mauser, or a 
short Springfield action as they make 
neater and lighter weapons. 

The use to which your rifle is to be 
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A graceful pistol grip and fine checkering lend 


beauty to this Mauser on a Springfield action 








put also should be taken into 
consideration. For ’scope use, 
the Remington is excellent, 
as neither bolt nor safety get 
in the way of a low-mounted 
glass. On the other hand, the 
design of the bolt handle, 
which makes it ideal for a 
‘scope, makes it an abomina- 
tion to use on horseback. The 
Winchester is a fine, smooth- 
working action, but it has two 
serious faults. The way its 
safety works is the exact op- 
posite of those on Springfields 
and Mausers, and, if a man 





















such as the .280 Dubiel, or 
the .35 or .400 Whelen, there 
are several first-class gun 
makers in various parts of 
the country, who can give 
you what you want. 

It is always best to have 
the barrel and action blued 
after the stock is made, as 
stocking may scratch up the 
blue a bit, and take the new- 
ness off it. Always specify 
cold bluing, as it is about 
three times as durable as the 





has more than one rifle, he is 
likely to get confused. Then, 
too, the floor plate of the 
Model 54 is not removable, and the 
trigger guard is merely a metal stamp- 
ing instead of being milled from solid 
steel as on the other actions. 

Most makers of fine stocks consider 
that Springfields and Mausers make up 
into the best-looking rifles because of 
their beautiful lines. That may be open 
to question, as individual taste varies, 
but the fact remains that more fine 
rifles are made up on these two actions 
than on all others combined. In the 
United States, the Springfield leads 
even the Mauser, and the sporting 
Springfield is the epitome of the fine 
rifle. The government action is beauti- 
ful in design, smooth working, and more 
tightly fitted than the Mauser, which 
has a tendency to rattle when the bolt 
is drawn back. 

When the action is selected, it should 
be stoned by a good gunsmith, and ad- 
justed to work smoothly. The trigger 
and safety should be checked, and the 
pull adjusted to three or four pounds. 
If you have chosen a Springfield, a num- 
ber of minor alterations are advisable. 
For one thing, you should select the 
low-arm Lyman 48 sight, with the screw 
instead of the knurled-head windage 
adjustment, and have it let into the re- 
ceiver, to give a lower line of sight and 
make a stronger, neater job. Then the 
tang should be narrowed a bit, and the 
trigger guard narrowed from front to 
rear. The bolt handle can well be 
thinned, and turned down closer to the 
stock. The knob should always be 
checkered. The end of the magazine fol- 
lower should be beveled off so that the 
magazine cut-off is inoperative. The 
bolt itself should be polished bright, 
and given a damascene finish, but the 
handle should be blued. 

Barrels should never be ordered too 
light in weight. Thin barrels vibrate 
greatly with some ammunitions, and, 
if you intend to use more than one 
weight of bullet, you'll bankrupt your- 
self keeping the rifle sighted-in. If you 
want an extra-light rifle, you should 
choose a light cartridge such as the 
.250 Savage, and a short Mauser or 
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A Linden Sporter with the Lyman sight let into the receiver bridge 


Springfield action for this cartridge. 

No rifle of the .30/06 class should 
weigh less than seven and one half 
pounds, and I doubt if any Magnum 
should weigh less than nine. Short bar- 
rels should never be used with power- 
ful cartridges, as they increase noise, 
muzzle blast, and apparent recoil. A 
twenty-four-inch barrel makes a neat- 
appearing weapon, and is the standard 
length obtainable from Remington, Win- 
chester, and the Springfield arsenal. My 
preference is for twenty-two-inch bar- 
rels, as I carry my rifles on horseback 
a great deal. I consider twenty-one 
inches the minimum. An eighteen-inch 
barrel for the .30/06 cartridge is a 
thing terrible to contemplate. 

If you are beginning with a Reming- 
ton or Winchester action, and don’t 
care for extra length or weight, or don’t 
want a special caliber, it is wise to buy 
your barrel along with your action. 
However, if you want a barrel of spe- 
cial dimensions; or in a special caliber 


hot. 

Engraving helps any rifle’s 
appearance, though it makes 
it shoot no straighter. It lends interest 
to the weapon and retains its beauty 
even after the bluing begins to wear 
off from long, hard use. There are fine 
engravers in the country, among whom 
R. J. Kornbrath, of Hartford, Conn., is 
one of the best known. Engraving can 
be anything from a simple bit of line 
and scroll on the trigger guard and 
floor plate, costing but a few dollars, to 
elaborate relief, and gold and platinum 
inlay, which runs into hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

The metal work on your fine rifle is 
now finished, you have your-action in 
shape, your barrel fitted with a ramp 
front sight with cover, a bit of engrav- 
ing done, and, if you plan to use a 
‘scope, the fixed portion of the mount 
has been screwed and sweated to the 
receiver. It is, in other words, ready 
for the stock. 

If you have never before ordered a 
special rifle, remember to get the best 
wood you can (Continued on page 87) 





Shooting a rifle that fits. The cheek piece of the Remington Model 30 that was stocked to 
individual measure brings the eye of the author's wife exactly in line with the iron sights 
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Taking hunters into the field for a short run during the off season. Like human 
beings, dogs also run down, and they must be brought back to condition gradually 


CITY-BRED sportsman and I, 
both of whom have been shoot- 
ing over gun dogs more than 
a score of years, were dis- 

cussing our setters. 

“I always start my pups out right,” 
he said, “by sending them to a pro- 
fessional trainer. He gives them six 
months of rigorous yard and field train- 
ing. After ‘graduation,’ they follow my 
commands like old-timers.” 

“Never any trouble?” I asked. “Do 
you ever see one trailing, or does one 
sometimes develop the habit of bolting ?” 

“Well, come to think of it, yes. But 
not often. Say, you can’t expect dogs 
to be perfect, can you?” 

“Not letter-perfect,’’ I answered, “but 
obedient. A dog’s education is like a 
human's. It doesn’t stop when he 
leaves the classroom. And just because 
a hunting dog acquires some skill dur- 
ing early training doesn’t mean he will 
keep all his good habits indefinitely.” 

“You mean I should continue his 
training? Secondary training, perhaps 
you would call it.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But what are the bad habits, and 
how can I prevent them?” 

“It isn’t always possible to stop them 
before they start, because they can’t 
be recognized in advance. However, as 
an owner, you can recognize troubles 
in a hurry, and correct them before 
they are confirmed.” 

“What are they?” he 
“Where do I start?” 


demanded. 
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“Come over here,” I said, 
leading the way to a seat 
under a row of trees that 
fringes my ranch. “We'll be 
here some time.” We made 
ourselves comfortable. 

“Wrong habits,” I explain- 
ed, “are usually owner faults, 
and not dog faults. Care- 
lessness on the part of the 
owner quite often will in- 
duce poor form or objection- 
able vices in the dog. In 
short, you should consider 
training a year-round job, 
and not only a _hunting- 
season task. 

“Too, no matter whether 
you have hounds, setters, 


pointers, or retrievers, re- 

member that they are dogs, This 
and dogs, like humans, run dogs 
down during off seasons, and 

must be brought back to condition 


gradually. If you keep this point and 
a few others in mind, you'll enjoy bet- 
ter sport, and more of it, during the 
hunting season. 

“Your dog keeps in condition natu- 
rally when he runs in the field every 
day or so, but several months in the 
kennels will result not only in softened 
muscles, but in the loss of quick obedi- 
ence and, in some cases, of technique. 
For instance, dogs which usually are 
quite tender with birds will, at the be- 
ginning of the season, often tend to 
chew them. Practice will prevent this. 


Without practice, retrievers and 
setters may lose their skill, but, 
with these valuable suggestions 
from a successful trainer, you 
will find it easy to keep your 


dog tuned up to hunting pitch 


By 
FRED COUTTS 
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trainer has an elevated kennel for 
that misbehave when kept with others 


“T don’t want to preach about these 
matters, but you asked, so I'll give 
them to you. 

“Run your dogs at least three times 
a week during off season. This hardens 
their muscles, and keeps their feet in 
good condition. The runs need not be 
so long or hard as you'll give them 
later on, but enough to keep their 
bodies and interest toned up. 

“Of course, you can’t legally give 
them birds out of season. Yet there is 
a happy solution for that problem, pro- 
vided you have a domestic supply avail- 
able, and no one in the family objects 
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too strenuously. In my case, I gather up two 
or three domestic ducks every few weeks, 
and liberate them on a near-by pond. This 
serves three purposes. The dogs hear the 
shots as I fire over them, they get practice 
in retrieving, and, in the case of live birds, 
they bring them in without injuring them. 

“The procedure is simple. Either tie one 
end of a line to each duck and the other to a 
shrub ashore, or toss the ducks into the 
water tied to a line weighted by a rock. In 
neither case can the birds escape. 

“If you are sure of your dog, send him in 
with the command, ‘Fetch,’ cautioning him 
from time to time to take it easy. When he 
returns, order him to sit at your feet a 
moment, and hold the bird until you take it 
from him. 

“T never send a dog into the water after a 
live bird when he first reaches the field. He’s 
too full of energy, too likely to 
crush the creature unintentional- 
ly, so I let him run a few minutes 
until he has used up that sur- 
plus energy. 

“As a second step, I liberate 
one of the birds, and toss it into 
the water. At the same instant, 
I order the dog to go after him. 


GUN DOG FORGET 
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Probably, particularly in the case 
of young dogs of little experience, 


The author liberates domestic ducks on a pond, 
to give his dog off-season retrieving practice. 
A concealed line keeps the birds from escaping 





the bird will get away. But I 
keep a gun handy, and stop it. 
“As a final step, I toss the 
dead bird back into the water 
several times, giving all the dogs 
at least two chances 
to retrieve it. If this 
procedure has no other 
virtue, it gives them 
exercise and practice. 
The only difference I 
make between dogs 
here is in the length 
of time I permit them 
to swim. Retrievers, 4 
such as the Labrador, - 
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Well-taught, the 
retriever delivers 
a live duck to the 
author. If the dog 
has not forgot his 
training, he will 
bring the bird in 
with tender mouth 


Breaking a dog of 
trailing. Handlers 
take up positions 
on each side of a 
woven-wire fence, 
and send the dogs 
on courses that 
diverge slightly. A 
trailer can thus 
see a brace mate, 
but cannot follow 


can stand thirty minutes of swimming 
at intervals, while fifteen minutes is 
quite adequate for pointers and set- 
ters. Hounds, of course, have no part 
in this picture. 

“Live birds serve far better than 
dummies, because the change from 
tame to wild birds is less of a break in 
the habits of the dogs. Besides the 
water retrieving, I always toss a dead 
bird into near-by shrubbery, thus giv- 
ing each dog a chance to search. This 
whets his incentive, and makes him a 
better retriever. If you work in only 
open water, you may bemoan your luck 
later when you knock down a bird in 
brakes. 

“The same principle can be applied 
to retrieving on the prairie and in the 
hills. Occasionally, when you kill a 
bird, throw it into a brush thicket, and 
let the dog hunt it. Should it be caught 
in a branch, above his head, do not pull 
it down for him, but encourage him to 
jump for it. Usually he’ll knock the bird 
down, and feel rewarded for his labor. 

“In no case should you permit a dog 
either to mutilate a bird or lay it down 
before you reach for it. Punishment 
will check either tendency. Simply hold 
the bird in the dog’s mouth, and apply 
pressure to his gums with the fingers 
until he understands the meaning of 
your command. These suggestions, 
however, can be applied too strictly. 
Dogs sometimes chew birds through 
no fault of their own.” 

“Can that really happen?” inter- 
rupted my friend. 

“Very easily,” I continued. “If you 
take your dogs out on a hot day, fail 
to provide (Continued on page 100) 
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P="OR fury, fe- 
eer ocity, and 
deadliness, 
I’llmatch the 
great gray boar of 
central Asia with 
any game in the world. Most big game 
hunters of experience will agree that 
the bull elephant and bull buffalo of 
Africa, the tiger and seladang of Asia, 
and the huge brown and grizzly bears 
of Alaska and British Columbia are 
the world’s most dangerous game ani- 
mals. But no more dangerous than the 
great gray boar! 

Gray boars are tall, ugly, and grim, 
more wary to stalk than a deer, and 
as wise and unaccountable as the griz- 
zly. When they charge, as they often 
do, they are fast as a streak of light- 
ning, and devastating as a cyclone, 
slashing and ripping with razor-edged 
tusks. Up in the yellow hills of China, 
when you see one of these raging, 400- 
pound packages of dy- 
namite over the sights 
of your rifle, and know 
you have a split second 

























to aim and shoot straight to save your 
life, you get as big a thrill as a hunter 
can ever get. 

I remember the Frenchman who was 
killed by one, back of Hwang Shan. I 
was there soon afterward. No one could 
tell just how it happened, but I could 
guess. He was after the boar and the 
boar knew it, and, when the beast knew 
it, it went mad. True, it is not often 
that a boar kills a man. But the reason 
is not any lack of will on the part of 
the boar, but because the few hunters 
who go back into the boar country go 
with their eyes open. I have never 
known a fine specimen to be taken 
without a lot of excitement. 

The boars of Asia are tough to kill. 
Their long snout, carried low when the 
beast charges, offers a very poor mark. 
Furthermore, their strong frontal bones 
slant at such an angle that a bullet is 
likely to glance. Their eyes are tiny 
and deep-set. Their tapering shoulders 
are protected by an inch of thick hide, 
made as hard as tanned leather by a 
lifetime of fighting with their kind. 
These things I learned when I first 

hunted the brutes with 
my friend, the doctor. 

The doctor is a sci- 
entist, sent to China 


usked Killers of the 


by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to collect insect enemies of the Japa- 
nese beetle. I had come down from the 
hills to spend some time in Nanking. I 
found the doctor had just sent out a 
shipment of insect eggs, and had some 
spare time on his hands. Our friend 
Jim, who collects for an American mu- 
seum, wanted some specimens. I knew 
the Shansi country was full of game 
So the three of us planned a hunt. 

Our trip through Shantung to Tient- 
sin, and from there to Peiping, was 
dreary. Yellow wastes of flat, sandy 
soil, with thatched huts, are strewn 
along between the poverty-stricken, 
sleepy towns. From Peiping, we went 
down the Hankow line to Chenchow, 
changed to the Taiyuen railroad, and 
left the rails at Pinting Shien. The 
hard, train benches were pretty rough, 
but they were Pullman chairs com- 
pared with what we had to endure for 
the next three days on mule and donkey 
back. The natives use wooden saddles 
up there, which bulge where they should 
be hollow, and are hollow where they 
should bulge. 

In the great mountains between China 
and Mongolia, the white man is a rare 
visitor. The natives are primitive, al- 
most every man carrying a flint-and- 
steel fire-making outfit hanging to the 
front of his coat. But they are a kindly, 
friendly, peace-loving folk. 

As we had brought our shotguns 


along, we were able to enjoy some of 


the sportiest wing-shoot- 
f ing I’ve ever had. The 
numerous big, blue pigeons 
fly like a rocket, are very 
wary, and cost the hunter 


When harvest nears, watchmen in the 
fields pound tom-toms and cymbals all 
night to frighten off the wild boars 
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1 Yellow Hills 


Moments of breath-taking suspense 
and unexpected dangers await you 
in this rapidly moving tale of a 
hunt for a beast whose only aim 


is the destruction of his pursuer 


By F. D. DUNCAN 
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more ammunition than any bird I know. 
We killed many, but missed more. We 
found also a species of stone partridge, 
or red-legged mountain grouse. As 
large as the ruffied grouse, they have 
beautiful, iridescent plumage, in which 
blues, grays, and green delicately blend. 
In the back country, we saw alSo great 
flocks of ring-neck pheasants. We 
picked up enough for the table. 

Those mountains of inner China are 
a hunter’s paradise, for the natives 
have no guns, and do no hunting. When 
harvest is near, watchmen guard the 
fields all night, to drive away predatory 
bands of wild boar. These men keep up 
an almost constant uproar with cym- 
bals and tom-toms, but sometimes a 
boar will not scare, and leads his band 
right into the fields in spite of the 
noise. When this happens, the watch- 
men retire. 


N OUR first day’s hunt, we saw 

roe deer a number of times, in 
pairs or small herds, but out of range. 
Twice we saw small bands of boar, but 
they got away before we could get a 
shot. It is amazing how a great boar 
can slide through the bushes and dis- 
appear. One will lie hidden in a little 
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Like a runaway 
truck, the Old One 
charged, head hung 
low, jaws champ- 
ing. Jim threw up 
his rifle swiftly 


clump of brush, and let you get close 
to him before he bolts to safety, for he 
depends greatly on his coloring, which 
blends with the cover. A boar does not 
often charge a person unless he has 
been wounded or suspects he is being 
hunted. In the rutting season, which 
in the highlands occurs in the fall, it is 
different. Then you can never tell what 
a boar will do. He travels almost as 
rapidly as a deer, and when an animal so 
big travels so fast, you think a cyclone 
has broken loose. Under these condi- 
tions, a killing shot is difficult. 

The second day we split into two par- 
ties, never hunting far apart. Our beat- 
ers worked the cover, with each of us 
picking a stand where he could com- 
mand a view of the places game was 
likely to appear. The doctor and Jim 
went together with Lu-da, our chief 
guide, and came to a small island of 
thick brush, right in the open. They 
split to go around this, never thinking 
that that small patch of brush could 
shelter a boar. But one was there, and, 
when he heard human voices on each 
side of him, he left the brush like a 
shot out of a gun, heading directly for 
Jim, who was barely 100 feet away. 
The sight of that great brute, with his 










jaws slobbering and tusks champing, 
was enough to freeze anyone’s blood. 
Jim knew he had time for only one 
shot, and that the shot must be put in | 
just the right place—at the side of the 
head or neck. To wait, with poised rifle, 
in the face of a charge like that is the 
hardest thing a man can choose to do. 
The temptation to take a chance and 
fire is almost irresistible. For a mo- 
ment, Jim saw the side of the head, 
and fired. There was just time to leap 
to one side as the great beast thun- 
dered over the very spot where he had 
been standing. Turning quickly, he got 
in a heart shot. Then he sat down, limp | 
as an old sock. 



































































_ breakfast the next day, we 
jumped a band of four red deer, 
which we followed over the mountain 
side. It had snowed the night before, 
and the tracking was good. The doctor 
and Jim swung off to the sides to cover 
the routes we thought the deer would 
take, while I followed the tracks. We 
had gone some miles when I saw the 
deer in a heavy clump of spruce, a 
short distance ahead. Instead of going 
out ahead or across the valley, they de- 
cided to cut back to where they had 
come from. Just at my left was a nar- 
row timber slashing. The course of the 
deer would take them through this 
clearing. They were traveling fast, and 
I hardly had time to raise my rifle be- 
fore they were streaking across this 
opening. I was carrying my .250/3000 
Savage that day, and I fired four shots 
in rapid succession. The smallest deer | 
got away, but the three large ones dug 
deep furrows in the snow as they went | 
down. All (Continued on page 77) 
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A Boy 


AND HIS 








Bill Green and three of the long-eared hounds he breeds himself for his extensive hunting 


HE baying ceased, and was suc- 

ceeded by a chorus of barks. The 

dogs had treed the ’coon. A high, 

round moon lighted us in our mad 
scramble to find the tree the dogs were 
pawing. From a cottage near-by ran 
a youngster in his early ’teens, and still 
in knee pants, wiggling like a puppy 
in his excitement. 

“‘Let me climb the tree, and shoot the 
coon,” he begged. “Please!” 

It was too ticklish a job for a 
youngster, so, when he climbed, 
I went along, too. But I let him 
shoot the ’coon. That was my 
introduction to William  E. 
Green, of Orford, N. H. Today 
he is twenty-three years old, six 
feet in his stockings, as thin and 
tough as an ironwood sapling, 
and, if his mouth isn’t smiling, 
his gray eyes usually are. 

3ill is my friend, and if, any- 
where on the North American 
continent, there is at his age a 
better big game hunter, I haven’t 
that man’s name and address. 
Into a few short years, he has 
crowded a lifetime of exciting 
and successful hunting. He has 
developed a pack of big game 
hounds that is the envy of every 
sportsman who has seen them 
work. With those dogs, he has 
taken, not far from his home, at 
least twenty-five bears in the 
last several years, about the 
same number of bobcats and 
lynxes, and several hundred 
‘coons. Yes, and he took those 
dogs to Arizona, and mopped up 
on mountain lions. The only 
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kind of hunting that counts with Bill 
is that which can be done with dogs, 
and to him dogs means hounds. 

Bill often goes bear hunting among 
the mountains of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, accompanied by only his dogs. 
He did this one afternoon when he 


learned that a sheep had been killed by 
a bear. The trail was very old when he 
took it up, but the dogs worked it out, 
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slowly and painstakingly, until it 
got hot enough to follow at full 
speed. Bill last heard them going 
over a big hill, but, when he got 
to the top, he couldn’t hear a 
sound. Bill can go through the 
woods like an Indian runner, but 
those dogs had got out of hearing 


quickly. There were several 
ridges, over any one of which 
they might have gone. 

Bill ranged around, but could 
hear nothing, so went back to 
his car eight miles away, and 
drove home for supper. On the 


way, he picked up B. B. Titus, 
postmaster of Fairlee, Vt., which 
is just across the river from Bill’s 
home. Titus thought there might 
be some fun in running down that 
bear. There was—the hair-raising 


kind, which often happens on 
hunts with Bill. 

“Bill and I went out to find 
those dogs,” Titus told me later. ‘We 
were in Bill’s truck, and decided to 
drive over to where he had lost the 


dogs, and ask the neighbors if they had 
heard them running. At about the third 
house, a farmer said, ‘Bet your life. I 
heard those dogs about three this after- 
noon, ’way over on the mountain. 
hearing them quite steady, ever since.’ 

“There was a pocket in the mountain 
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Surrounded by his interested dogs, the kid hunter hangs up a pair of bobcats taken on the same day 
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By LEON F. 


and, when we got out behind the barn, 
we could hear the four dogs treeing as 
plain as day. 

“All the lights we had were two two- 
cell flash lights that were about as 
bright as a bean on the end of a stick. 
They were nothing to hunt a bear with. 
But Bill just wouldn’t go home for bet- 
ter lights, so we started off. By then, 
the dogs had treed for five hours. It 
was pitch dark, no moon, and hard go- 
ing with those poor lights, but we final- 
ly got to the dogs. They were treeing, 
sure enough, but on rather a steep hill- 
side. We could see a pretty good-sized 
lump in the tree against the sky, but 
the lights didn’t show much. While we 
were trying to figure out what to do, 
we heard a great crash, and the bear 
landed not more than six feet in front 
of us. The hounds and we scattered, 
but the hounds were back nipping the 
bear almost instantly. 

“Bill reached for the .45 he always 
carries strapped on his right thigh. 
But, before he could shoot, the dogs 
and bear were so tangled he might have 
hit a dog. Then, before we knew it, the 
bear was gone, with the hounds holler- 
ing after him. We followed, and, after 
about 100 yards, he treed again. When 
we got to the tree, we found it to be a 
small one, and the bear was just high 
enough to be out of the dogs’ reach. The 
tree was bending under his weight, and 
in another moment he dropped out. 
This time Bill got a bullet into him, and 
he ran screaming. If you never heard 





Jaguars in Brazil, Cougars in the Southwest, 
Bear in New England... You Will Meet Them 
All in This Colorful Yarn About a Youth Who 
Was a Big Game Veteran Before He Could Vote 
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a bear scream when 
he’s hit, don’t try it, 
especially on a dark 
night. It would make 
your blood freeze, and 
your hair stand. Be- 
lieve me, anything can 
happen when you’re 
that close to a scream- 
ing bear. 

“The bear ran down 
the hill, then up, with 
the hounds right after 
him. Such bedlam I 
never heard. There 
was an old, rusty, 
barbed-wire fence. We 
ran into that fence four 
times. The last time 
I got hung up on it. 
My pants were caught 
in so many places it 
held me like a trap, 
and then, about twen- 
ty feet above me, the 
bear had to stand and 
face the dogs. Bill 
was right there, and, 
as soon as the bear 
reared up, he got in 
front of him. I could 
see by his light that 
Bill wasn’t more than 
three or four feet 
away from the beast, and I'll carry to 
the grave the memory of that young- 
ster standing there, pumping bullets in- 
to the bear, and the bear batting at 


One fall's bag. The beasts taken by Green and his dog are five bears, a lynx, and a bobcat 
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Hunt's end for a cougar among the rocky Arizona hills. Above 
the dead beast are Green and one of his favorite lion hounds 


him. I was afraid the bear would turn, 
and come rushing downhill, as they 
usually do when they’re hurt, but he 
didn’t. Bill had nailed him so he couldn’t 
take a step. 

“T had to swallow hard before I could 
speak, but finally I asked Bill very 
feebly if he was all right. He was. 
After I got the fence out of my pants, 
we petted the dogs, and dragged the 
prize to the nearest logging road.” 

You’d expect that a man as crazy 
about the woods and hunting as Bill is 
would have been born in the wilderness, 
or at least on a farm. But he wasn’t. 
He was born in Trenton, N. J., a siz- 
able city. Far from coming of moun- 
taineer or pioneer stock, as you’d ex- 
pect, his family is socially prominent. 
Their plans for him included Princeton 
University, where his father was gradu- 
ated, foreign travel, and then a pro- 
fessional or business career. 

3ill had other ideas. The degree he 
wanted was that of Master of Hunting, 
and not Master of Arts. He was keenly 
interested in wildlife, so got a job in 
a museum where he worked as a taxi- 
dermist. Thus came the opportunity, 
when he was only seventeen years old, 
to go on an expedition to the Matto 
Grasso of Brazil. There he learned how 
to hunt the big jaguars, and came home 
from the expedition more wrapped up 
in hunting than ever. From the time he 
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Bill and his hounds pause on an Arizona slope, where a long trail has suddenly come to an end 


vas a toddler, he had owned beagles, 
but in Brazil he learned to know hounds 
in big game hunting, and the dogs he 
now uses are of the same strain that 
he came to admire in the tropics. 

If you go to the Philadelphia Zoo you 
will see two jaguars, captured and 
brought back from Brazil by Bill Green, 
alone and in person. To get them, he 
left the expedition and went out on his 
own. He got together twenty oxen, two 
rather wild Indians, and four hounds. 
This personal expedition did what it set 
out to do. Bill’s hounds treed the jaguars, 
Bill climbed the trees, and roped the 
cats. Not bad for a seventeen-year-old 
youngster. Jaguars aren't tabbies—not 
by several jumps and pounds. 

Bill married a home-town girl before 
he was twenty-one, and decided that 
northern New England was where he 
wanted to live. He liked the country 
and the people, and, as he had spent 
summers there as a kid, knew there 
was plenty of game to run his hounds 
on. For a change from bobcats, bears, 
and ’coons last winter, he packed his 
dogs and equipment into his automobile 
truck, kissed his wife and year-old son 
good-by, and set out for Arizona to see 
what his dogs could do on mountain lions. 

He arrived at night, and early the 
next morning started out with several 
of his dogs. That night he came in 
with a big female lion. He’d found his 
game and got it, alone. In the two 
months of his stay, he took eleven 
mountain lions, several of which he 
brought into camp alive. He received 
almost enough in bounties to finance 
the trip. But, what was more impor- 
tant, he had picked up several go-getter 
hounds to add to his pack. One of 
these, a very fine hound, he got from 
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an Indian. These Western dogs are now 
in his kennels at Orford. 

On that Arizona trip, Bill cleared up 
several points that had bothered him. 
He found that the dogs he had trained 
on bobcats and lynxes were just as 
good for mountain lions, if they had 
the courage to stay with them. He had 
selected his hounds for their cold-trail- 
ing ability. He expected them to pick 
up cold lion tracks, and follow them. 
They did. But he soon learned that, 
once they had become accustomed to 
running the big cats, they became less 
interested in the smaller species. 

For another thing, he found that a 
good bear dog is not necessarily a good 
lion dog, and that goes for the other 
way around. But he is dead sure of 


A long-legged 
bear treed by the 
two blue-tick 
hounds shown, 
The hounds were 
hardly two years 
old at that time 











one thing. That is that a good bear 
dog makes a good lion dog far 
oftener than the lion dog makes a 
good bear dog. There was one dog 
in his pack so afraid of a bear that 
it would turn and run at the first 
smell. To Bill’s surprise, this dog 
wasn’t the least afraid of a lion. 
And, when he went into Mexico, 
and drove a great jaguar, or tigre, 
into a cave, the dog that was 
scared to death of a bear walked 
into the cave, and bayed right into 
a jaguar’s face. 

Even the best-trained dogs will 
sometimes do the unexpected. One 
day the dogs took a trail, and Bill 
and his companions could see from 
horseback that it couldn’t be the 
track of a lion. There was just a 
groove in the ground, with horse 
tracks in it. It looked as if some 
one had killed a lion, and carried 
it away on a drag. Bill and his 
companions decided to let the dogs 
run the trail, and see where it led. 
It went on for more than twenty 
miles. 

The hounds didn’t become ex- 
cited, as they do when running a 
lion, but stuck just the same. At 
the end of the trail, the hunters 
found a party of Indians, mourn- 
ing the death of a squaw whose 
body had weighted the drag. It 
was not such a surprise as it might 
have been, for Bill’s hounds had 
sometimes trailed Mexicans and 
Indians as readily as lions, and he often 
had to whip them off a trail. Bill thinks 
this trait comes from the strong early 
bloodhound strain in them. It is that 
heredity which makes them such per- 
sistent trailers. 

When Bill’s dogs get on a lion trail, 
they refuse to be diverted. Even when 
they come across a freshly killed deer, 
which the lion had been eating, they 
do not stop, but keep right on. One 
dog, however, will trail a lion until it 
has been treed, then return to the kill 
for a good feed, if he is not stopped. 

Many hunters think that an ill-tem- 
pered kennel dog is likely to be a good 
bear or lion dog. This is not so. Often 
the gentlest dogs are the best on a lion 
or bear trail. Ugly dogs usually do not 
have the most determination. Hounds 
that lay-around the kennel all day, seem- 
ingly too lazy to move, were the dogs 
which, when taken into the hunting 
country, became the most eager, and 
the most agile. Bill has had his dogs 
scratched up a little, but has never had 
one killed by (Continued on page 82) 
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ISTOLS, to the man in the street, 
are associated less with sport 
than are any other firearms. 
Mention them, and the uninitiated 

think only of gangsters, the police, or 
the military, and not without justifica- 
tion, for these are the uses of the pistol 
that are talked and written about most. 

The shotgun is primarily a sporting 
arm, and the rifle partially so, but only 
the men who know the capabilities of 
the handgun in its various forms realize 
that the smaller weapon offers an allur- 
ing variety of shooting, aside from its 
generally accepted mission as a lethal 
weapon. 

Pistol marksmanship to the military 
man and the law-enforcement officer is 
all part of the day’s work, something 
to be practiced more or less as neces- 
sity demands. To the sportsman who 
gets pleasure from mastering a diffi- 
cult art, it has quite a different appeal, 
for it tends to develop qualities we like 
to associate with the finest in sport. 
The high degree of concentration, the 
coérdination of nerves and muscles, and 
the development of self-control, which 
go with successful pistol shooting, tend 
to popularize target work with the pis- 
tol. On the other hand, some target 
shooting is far from spectacular, and 
the restrictions placed upon owning and 
carrying pistols limit the number of 
persons who take up the sport. 

Shooters who like the scientific side 
of the sport get their thrill out of the 
extreme accuracy they develop in group- 
ing shots in the center of a small bulls- 
eye. Firing deliberately, they enjoy 
the satisfaction that accompanies pre- 







A handsome pair of fine target 
handguns, the Smith & Wesson 
38/44 Outdoorsman revolver, 
and a Colt .22 caliber Officers’ 
Model. At right, making a hand- 
kerchief leap into the air by 
putting a bullet underneath it 
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More Fun with a Handgun 


By LIEUT.-COL. 


W. D. FRAZER 


cise aiming, machinelike holding, and 
nicety of trigger release. 

Others, temperamentally unsuited to 
slow fire, prefer quick, accurate shoot- 
ing, and the fast, clean, manipulation of 
a sharply recoiling six-shooter. To be 
able, within a few seconds, to draw a 
revolver smoothly from a holster, point 
it accurately, and empty its contents 
into a target the size of a brown derby 
at twenty-five yards, requires keen co- 
ordination, and has a thrill of its own. 
Besides, it has practical value in emer- 
gencies. 

Rapid fire with the handgun has be- 
come so popular in the last decade that 
the Olympic pistol matches now are en- 
tirely devoted to this style of shooting. 

With all its attractions, however, 
rapid fire does not completely satisfy 
the whims of many energetic outdoors- 
men, simply because the target is too 
static. These men demand something 
more spectacular in their shooting, and 
wish their targets to show instantane- 
ous and unmistakable evidence of be- 
ing hit, preferably by flying into pieces, 
crumpling up, or disappearing. The 
popularity of skeet and trap shooting 
is due in no small degree to the break- 
able targets used in those games, for 
most men and boys like to see targets 
smash when hit. This inherent appe- 
tite for the spectacular, combined with 
the thrill of hitting animate targets, 
accounts for the popularity of aérial 
shooting among pistol men who shoot 
for fun. 

In shooting of this sort, the novice 
should first learn to align the sights 
properly with both eyes open. Then he 
should practice dry shooting until he 
is able to hold his arm steady enough 
to keep his (Continued on page 96) 





This lively pisto! trick can be mastered 
with a little practice. With the left hand, 
toss a clay pigeon into the air above your 
head. With the right hand, draw and shoot 































A sailfish moves fast when it 
jumps, but a 1/375-second snap 
at F/I1 got this one in the air 


S EVERYBODY knows, the ocean 
off Florida teems with big 
game fish. They jump all over 
the place in bright sunlight. 

Getting pictures of them should be easy 
as falling off a log, and it is, when you 
know how. 

I have been shooting pictures of big 
game fish for about twelve years, not 
casually, but practically every month in 
the year, steadily and systematically. 
It is a hobby. All told, I've exposed 
about 6,000 negatives, and have got 











about six good photographs. That fig- 
ures out at one in every thousand. 

I have never mustered up enough 
courage to figure the cost of each good 
picture. If you count the price of film, 
several cameras, accessories, develop- 
ing and printing, boat hire at $25 a day, 
and telephoto lenses, I would be most 
pleasantly surprised if the cost were 
less than $300 a good shot. But what- 
ever the cost, it has been a lot of fun. 
And hell, too. 

Despite the infrequency with which 
I get good photos, 
I am really not the 
world’s worst pho- 
tographer. On the 
contrary, I think I 
am about the best 
in my own particu- 


lar field, for the 
very good reason 
that, as far as I 


can ascertain, no- 
body else has been 
foolish enough to 
keep at it so long 
as I have. Being a 
mere amateur, I 
have no profession- 
al secrets to hide, 
so I can tell you 
how to overcome 
the difficulties of 
photographing big 
fish in their native 


An old bull dolphin 
lunges at the bait. 
Taken at F/I1, at 
1 /560-secondspeed 


Deep-Sea Fishing 
with a CAMERA 


haunts. If these disclosures will help 
other photographers, amateur or pro- 
fessional, to get some unusual shots, 
more power to them. 

Anyone familiar with big game fish- 
ing, especially off the Florida coast and 
the Bahamas, knows that much of the 
action, when fishing for sailfish, marlin, 
or tarpon, occurs on or above the sur- 
face of the water. Tuna, grouper, and 
most of the other larger fish seldom 
come to the top after the first strike. 
The action of the surface fighters takes 
place offshore, in water free of obstruc- 
tions, in a light intensely bright because 
of reflection, and most of it occurs with- 
in plain view of the boat. 

Apparently, these fish should present 
no particularly difficult photographi 
problem. That was how I sized up the 
situation before I took up the game. 

It did not take long to learn, first of 
all, that no standard camera is fitted 
for this purpose, nor, for that matter, is 
a movie camera. Pictures from the lat- 
ter, when “‘blown-up,” or enlarged, are 
too fuzzy. I have experimented with 
practically every standard make of 
camera, domestic and imported, and 
failed with the lot. This does not mean 
that such cameras are no good, but 
merely, that they are not adapted for 
this particular class of work. You need 
a fast, light, compact camera, and a 
telephoto lens of not less than nine 
inches. Personally, I find an eleven-inch 
lens to be best. One less than nine 
inches is too short, and one longer than 
twelve inches is too difficult to handle 
on a rolling, vibrating boat. 

I do not think it is necessary to shoot 
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at speeds faster than 1/500 second. By 
closing the aperture down to F/11 or 
F/16, I get great focal depth to com- 
pensate for errors in focusing. Experi- 
enced photographers may question such 
high speed with such a small opening, 
but, as I have said, the light is much 
more intense than on land. A great deal 
depends, also, on latitude. Off Montauk, 
on marlin, and in Wisconsin, on muskies, 
where the light is not so strong, it 
might be better to cut the speed to 1/350 
second at F/11, or to open the aperture 
to F/8 at 1/500 second. The speed and 
opening will vary somewhat with each 
lens, which has its own minor idiosyn- 
cracies. The remedy lies in finding the 
happy combination of smallest dia- 
phragm that will let in enough light, 
and at the same time getting sufficient 
speed to stop the action. 

In this class of photography, cameras 
of the refiecting-mirror type have two 
shortcomings. First is the difficulty of 
holding a rapidly moving fish in focus, 
and second the delay of a fraction of a 
second which it takes the mirror to rise 
after you push the button. Miniature 
cameras have failed me because, al- 
though they are wonderful precision in- 
struments, the area of the negative is 
too small. In a comparatively small 
boat on a rolling sea, a nine-foot fish at 
a distance of 150 feet looks small on 
any film, and like a dot on a miniature 
negative. 

Color filters are an abomination in 
speed work. The filtration process low- 
ers the speed, and, to compensate for 
this at a given speed, you must get a 
wider aperture opening, which, in turn 
reduces focal depth, and increases the 
possibility of a poor picture. Tripods 
are worse, because they exaggerate the 
vibration of the engines, shafting, and 
propellers, and have ruined many a 
good shot for me. Use a good, long sun- 
shade over the lens, for you may have 
to shoot toward the sun. Place no faith 
in mirrors or focusing gadgets, but use 
instead the news photographer’s simple 
combination of peep sight and wire 
frame. And stand on your toes, to re- 
duce the effect of the boat’s vibration. 
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Snapping big game fish in action was not so easy as it 


looked, this amateur found, but experiments repaid him 


with some exciting shots of split-second thrills at sea 


By JOHN 


If you can do all these things simul- 
taneously, don’t get seasick, don’t let 
cracked ribs or bruises interfere with 
your concentration, don’t fall overboard, 
and the fish decides to do its jumping on 
your side of a wave, and keeps within 
150 feet of the boat, you may get a 
good photograph, if you have a suitable 
camera. 

My own camera has, through the 
years, developed into a somewhat weird 
combination. Originally a 34 x 4\4- 
inch, or 9 x 12-centimeter, Nettel, it 
first saw service during the World War, 
and later went to South America with 
an exploring expedition. All that is left 
of the original now is the box and bel- 
lows. The lens-is an eleven-inch F/6.5 
English Dallmeyer Telephoto. The film- 
pack adapter came from a discarded 
American camera, and the shutter, or 
curtain, was taken from a camera with 
a reflecting mirror. As I also use a 
nine-inch lens, I made 
my own interchange- 
able lens board. Be- 
cause I could not find 
a focusing scale for 
the eleven-inch tele- 
photo, I had to do my 
own calibrating, which 
is an extremely deli- 
cate job... Other 
changes from the ori- 
ginal camera are 
mostly of a minor 


Boating a 40-pound 
grouper. Below is a 
sailfish, snapped at 
F/11 at 1/375 second 
as it began its leap 
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nature. The camera now will shoot as 
fast as 1/2800 second, and, with its wide 
variations of speed, diaphragm open- 
ings, distance, focal depth, compactness, 
and light weight, makes a wonderful 
camera for the sportsman, naturalist, 
or advanced photographer, on either 
speed or still work. I think it could be 
duplicated for $150 to $175. 

The trial-and-error method of devel- 
oping a camera was only part of the 
job. I had to learn how to use it. 

A professional cameraman, who had 
been listening to my tribulations, agreed 
to go out with me, and give me the 
benefit of his experience. I had then been 
at the game for about seven years, and 
thought I knew a thing or two, but to 
him I was just a beginner, and a dub at 
that. The weather was sloppy, but 
fortunately that did not bother my 
friend. We ran into several large fish, 
and I was in the fishing chair. Just over 








my head, I could hear the click of 
the shutter whenever a fish jumped. 
My friend did not try to hide his 
elation, but, when the negatives were 
developed, all that showed was a fine 
collection of splashes, in perfect 
focus. It was the old story of being 
just a fraction too late. 

Usually, but not always, the best 
fishing for sails and marlin in Flori- 
da is in a sloppy sea with the wind 
from the north or northwest. One 
summer, a few years ago, a friend 
and I went out, not expecting any 
large fish because the sea was smooth 
as a pond, and the gentle summer 
southeast trades had been holding 
steadily for several days. We had 
our (Continued on page 83) 
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Breaking In the New Rifle 


RIFLE is like a pipe. To get 

satisfaction from it, you must 

break it in properly The 

shooter who takes a factory- 
built rifle from its box, cleans the bore of 
grease, and then proceeds to test it on 
targets is letting himself in for a lot of 
annoyance. 

On my last visit to Camp Perry, I ran 
across several instances that proved the 
truth of this. I met one kiln-dried shoot- 
er from Tennessee, slouching back from 
the firing line, and spouting profanity 
all over the place. When he could 
speak coherently, he exclaimed: 

“IT just throwed my old bonnet on the 
ground and stomped on it, I was so durn 
mad after making all them misses. They 
wasn’t my fault, neither.” 

Another, from Ohio, remarked, “If I 
had that gun home, I'd grind its carcass 
up in the old cider mill. To think of 
them turning out guns like that.” 

I watch failure after failure as they 
moved off the firing line. And the un- 
necessary part was that the guns were 
perfectly all right, and the shoot- 
ers were crack shots, but they 
were using guns’ improperly 
broken in. 

In testing new guns myself, I 
have had shots spread by as 
much as 11 in. at 100 yd. When, 
on the range, your shots drop off 
the paper entirely, you feel pretty 
bad, but, when you spend $500 to 
get one shot at a moose, and 
your point of aim is true, and 
then you miss by a foot, you feel 
like wrapping your gun around a 
tree 

Whether your gun is factory- 
built or custom-built, breaking in 
is necessary in all rifles, bar 
none. There is one important 
operation in breaking in a rifle 
that any shooter can perform. 

Seasoning a barrel, as it is 
called, can be done very simply. 
In the case of .22 caliber rifles, 
fire at least two boxes of ammu- 
nition through the barrel as 
rapidly as you can. The purpose 
of this is.to heat the barrel suf- 
ficiently to bring out any changes 
in the structure of the steel. In 
the case of high-velocity rifles, 
such as the .30/06, the .257, the 
.270, or, in fact, any gun in the 
medium or high-power class, 40 
shots fired in rapid succession 
will be sufficient. Unless the 
barrel is heated to such a point 
that you can’t touch it, the sea- 
soning process will not be com- 
plete. 

3efore doing the actual firing, 
you should place a tube and a 
funnel within easy reach, to en- 


able you to pour a cold, salt solu- 
tion through the bore immediate- 
ly after it is heated by the firing. 
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This solution is 15 percent salt, and the 
water of a temperature about 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It can be poured through 
the barrel from the top, after the action 
has been removed, or it can be forced 
through the bore by pressure. It is 
necessary to do this immediately, before 
the rifle has a chance to cool. The 
trick, of course, is, by means of water, 
to cool the barrel all at once, in other 
words, to “set it,” very much as a 
blacksmith tempers a red-hot piece of 
metal. 

This seasoning will keep the barrel 
from warping thereafter, regardless of 
the number of shots fired. When metal 
is heated, it expands, which means that 
the molecules of metal are set in motion. 
The cold water striking the heated metal 
halts this motion abruptly, causing the 
metal to contract suddenly, and set. If 
the job is done correctly, the barrel 
should remain seasoned. 

When a new barrel is warmed up by 
the passage of bullet after bullet, vibra- 
tion also is set up, and the vibration 


By JAMES V. HOWE 





Pouring the cold, salt solution through the bore of a rifle, 
immediately after the barrel has been heated by firing 40 
shots in rapid succession. The cold water, striking the heated 
barrel, causes the expanded metal to contract quickly 





varies greatly in different barrels. When 
I referred before to rifles which change 
their point of impact as much as 11 in 
in a string of 10 shots fired at 100 yd., 
[I meant barrels which had not been 
broken in. As the metal heated, the 
points of impact changed. After the 
rifles cooled down again, the point of 
impact returned to the original sight 
setting. 

Unseasoned barrels undergo changes 
so quickly that the shooter never realizes 
they are taking place, especially when 
he is firing at long ranges. Some barrels 
will change the point of impact more 
slowly than others, while some will 
immediately indicate vibration. 

Technically, the seasoning operation 
should, in some cases, be done even more 
than once, so the molecules of the carbon 
and alloys in the steel may find their 
proper places in the structure of the 
metal. If all steels were perfectly uni- 
form, seasoning wouldn’t be necessary, 
but it is practically impossible to obtain 
perfect uniformity in alloy steel, of 
which all good barrels are made 

Every rifle vibrates when it is 
fired. Thé more flimsily built rifles 
vibrate like piano strings. When 
a barrel vibrates, it doesn’t do so 
merely in one plane. Often it 
swings in a complete circle, the 
vibrating part extending back to 


some point where the steel has 
life. This circle of vibration may 
also include shorter vibrations, 


which are superimposed on this al- 
ready weakened part of the metal 
The only way in which these live 
parts can be kept in a constant 
state of “calmness” is by proper 
seasoning or breaking in. 

After you have broken in your 
rifle by the method suggested, test 
your gun on a bench rest, trying 
at least five 10-shot groups at 100 
yd., with different varieties of am- 
munition. In the .22 caliber class 
especially, rifles and ammunition 
vary to such an extent that some- 
times two rifles of the same make, 
identical in every respect, will not 
do equally well with the same 
brand of ammunition. There is a 
variation, also, in the high-power 
class, and you will have to find 
this out for yourself through test- 
ing from a rest position. If pos- 
sible, test with a ’scope on your 
rifle. Otherwise, do the best you 
can with the rifle in a rigid posi- 
tion. You will find that seasoning 
the barrel by heating it and then 
cooling it suddenly will add many 
points to your target score, and 
give you more confidence in your 
hunting rifle. Once your broken- 
in rifle is sighted properly, and 
you are using the right brand of 
ammunition, you'll have no worry 
about missing on target or game 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 
Long-Range Saddle Gun 


Question: Would you advise a Winchester 
Model 95 .30/40, or a Model 94 .30/30, for deer 
and black bear in the Salmon River country? 
I want this for a saddle gun, as I already have 
a .30/40 Krag, remodeled, for long range.— 
T. L., id. 


Answer: While I steadily advocate the 
.30/30 for use on deer in the woods, I hesitate 
when it comes to shooting deer in such open 
country, and over such long distances, as you 
will find around the Salmon River section. The 
.30/30 should be sighted in for 150 yd., while 
your deer is likely to be 200 yd. away. I'd pre- 
fer the Savage .250, which would be just as 
good a saddle gun, and more effective on the 
deer at long range. You may prefer the .30/30, 
of course, but to me the Krag cartridge looks 
much better, and, if you had another Krag in a 
22-in. barrel, that would enable you to get along 
without carrying more than one size of car- 
tridge.—C. A. 


Obtaining the Elevation 


Question: Sighting-in my .30/06 Enfield with 
20-in. barrel, at 220 yd., I found that it grouped 
very well with both 180-grain and 220-grain 
ammunition, but that the heavier load struck 
12 in. low. I figure that this is caused by bar- 
rel vibration, and that the only way to get 
the correct elevation is by shooting the rifle 
and noting the results. Do you agree?—P. G., 
Minn. 


Answer: There is a normal difference in ele- 
vation between 180-grain and 220-grain bullets, 
and you have to expect that, and sight-in for 
one or the other. The low shooting of the 220- 
grain bullet is normal. Allow for it by raising 
the rear sight. 

You are perfectly correct in your belief that 
the only way to obtain correct elevations is by 
shooting the rifie. Even if you had elevation 
figures for the standard rifle, that would not do 
you any good, for your 20-in. barrel would 
change all calculations. Keep shooting the rifle, 
and recording the results, and you soon will 
know your gun thoroughly.—C. A. 


‘Scopes on Automatics 


Question: I intend to purchase a moderately 
priced repeater, and would like to know whether 
it could be equipped satisfactorily with a tele- 
scopic sight.—H. E. M., Ontario. 


Answer: I don’t like to put ’scope sights on 
an automatic or any other take-down rifle, un- 
less there is some means of attaching the ’scope 
entirely to the barrel. Otherwise, when the rifle 
is taken down and put together again, the cen- 
tering may be altered noticeably. You can’t 
keep changing sights every time you take the 
gun down to clean the barrel.—C. A. 


Cleaning a Rusted Barrel 


Question: The barrel of my .32/40 Win- 
chester, Model 94, has started to rust. Please 
tell me what to do to clean the gun out, and to 
prevent it from rusting further—C. H., New 
York. 


Answer: If the rusting process hasn't gone 
too far, so as to eat deep pits in the steel, you 
can probably stop it, and get the rifle back in 
condition. Get a .32 caliber rifle cleaner, con- 
sisting of brass washers on a spiral frame, 
which holds the cleaner in contact with the bore 
as you scour it out. Clean the barrel with an 
oiled rag, and follow this with a dry-rag clean- 
ing, taking out as much rust as you can, and 
removing all the oil. Use the cleaner until the 
barrel is polished perfectly. Through a funnel 
inserted at the breech, pour 1 gal. of boiling 
water. Wipe out, dry, and oil the barrel. Re- 
peat the process a day or two later, continuing 
until you can see no more rust forming. Then 
put in a heavy oil, or gun grease, and the rifle 
will stay rustless. If, however, there are deep 
pits in the barrel, your only course is to get a 
new barrel. If you can get Kleanbore or rustless 
ammunition, that is the best kind for you to 
shoot.—C. A. 
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in full swing, it’s your best opportunity to 
learn how much extra sport you can have with 
Western .22’s. 


Super-X smokeless .22’s have every desired fea- 
ture for small game and pest shooting. Terrific 
power! Greater speed! Longer range! Make stalk- 
ing easier. An invisible bullet lubricant insures 
perfect functioning in automatic rifles and pistols. 
Lengthens barrel life. Trappers prefer Super-X 
because the bullets give maximum expansion after 
penetrating the hide. Super-X saves the pelt. 


Western match cartridges have outstanding ad- 
vantages for both indoor and outdoor target 
shooting. They’re super-accurate and SMOKE- 
LESS. You can shoot them indoors without dis- 
comfort. You can use economical Western Stand- 
ard Long Rifle .22’s in target practice, then switch 
to Western SUPER-MATCH for match shooting 
without changing your rifle sights! Both have 
lead lubricated bullets. 


Mail the Coupon for full particulars of Western 
.22 Cartridges. 


The 1936 National Small-Bore Rifle and Pistol Cham- 
pionships were both won with Western. Certainly am- 
munition so accurate and stable that it wins national 
championships is the kind you want to shoot! 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. B-19, East Alton, Illinois. 


Mail full particulars of Western .22-caliber ammunition to: 


Name. cccccccccccccccccecccecccesessccsscccccccosesesesseee PUPPET OIC 
Address. .cccosccccccescsces Soneedevecocneccoesecucoseteceseseeses PPrTTTTTT Titi iti i titties 
Post Off CO... cccccccccccscccccccccvccccccccesccscccscccccees State. .ccccccccccsecssccesscces 
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, sat | Long Range .22 Cartridges 
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Super-X Saves Trappers’ Pelts! 


The Super-X Lubaloy-coated bul- 
let gives maximum expansionafter 
it begins to penetrate—especially 
desired by trappers because it 
minimizes damage to the pelts. 





Smokeless, For Indoor Shooting! 


You can use the Western Standard 
.22 L. R. and the Western SUPER- 
MATCH .22 L. R. without dis- 
comfort to yourself and fellow 
shooters. Both are SMOKELESS! 
Have lead lubricated bullets. 
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DEALERS 


— 
Write for the 1937 Sea- 
Horse Handy Chart of 


sizes and specifications, 

and special literature 

‘ describing the many ex- 
\ traordinary features of 
\ the new All-Star Series. 
‘ Just off the press! Free! 


GOOD TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. 


* WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 
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ALL-STAR MODEL“DS” 
DeLuxe Single, developing 
2.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. A stream- 
lined Semty with every perform- 
ance feature you could want in 
a single cylinder outboard, in- 


eluding new Ready- 
Pull Starter . . . $95 00 
. 


ALL-STAR MODEL “LS” 
Light Single. Develops 2.1 h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m. Full Pivot Re- 
verse and Underwater Exhaust 
combined. Powerful! Flexible! 
Extremely slow trolling speed. 


Synchro Control and 
20 other features . . $72.50 


ALL-STAR MODEL “LT” 
Light Twin, developing 4.2 h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m. Alternate Firing 
for silken smoothness. Full Piv- 
ot Reverse for easy maneuvering. 
Underwater Exhaust for quiet. 


Plus 24 other big 
features. Only .. . $95.00 


A 


ALL-STAR MODEL “DT” 
DeLuxe Twin. Develops 4.2 h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m. All the features 
of the Light Twin plus Ready- 
Pull Starter, Carburetor Silencer 
and new type Integral Stream- 


lined Power Head. 
Only .. «+ : $130.00 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. FACTORY. SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE ALL RATINGS ARE N.0O.A. CERTIFIED BRAKE H.P. RATINGS. 


Other Woodels as low as. 59.50 
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Fs many men choose 
Teacher’s to share their pleasant 
hours! Winter swirls outside the 
door... indoors, firelight gleams. 
And waiting there is Teacher’s 
Scotch ...tangy, warm, and 
smooth,..as mellow a good com- 
panion as any man could want. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
Glasgow and London 


sOLe US. AGENTS. Schieffelin & Co., New york City 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











Undershooting 


Question: I have a double-barreled, 12 gauge 
McIntosh, with a 30-in. barrel. I always under- 
shoot with this gun. It is 1% in. at the heel, 
and 1% in. at the comb. The barrels have a 
pitch of 3% in. The stock is 14 in. long. Is the 
undershooting the gun’s fault or mine?—F. D., 
Ohio. 


Answer: That is a pretty straight stock, if 
your measurements are correct. The only pos- 
sible reason I can see for undershooting is the 
excessive down pitch. A gunsmith can take that 
pitch out to some extent by setting the butt 
plate at a different angle, so that the gun won't 
point down so much. If the stock is long 
enough, he can saw it to a different angle, so 
that the barrels will stand perfectly vertical 
when the butt is rested on the floor. If the 
stock is too short to cut, he can put on a piece of 
sole leather, with the thick end down, so as to 
make the stock a little longer and take out the 
pitch, or as much of it as you wish.—C. A. 


Cutting the Crimp 


Question: Would cutting the crimp on a 12 
gauge shotgun shell reduce the recoil and the 
breech pressure? If so, how much?—R. L. W., 
Mont. 


Answer: It might reduce velocity and re- 
coil, but it might do so at the expense of power. 
Sometimes shells are pretty well balanced, and 
it requires the crimp to bring up the pressure 
high enough to make the powder burn clean. 
Cut the crimp on such a sheil and you might 
reduce the recoil and breech pressure to such 
an extent that you would no longer have a kill- 
ing load. I have sometimes loosened the crimp, 
so as to get better patterns, when I judged the 
heavy crimp was adding unduly to breech pres- 
sure by the abrupt way in which it forced the 
powder to a high pressure. Usually this would 
be true only in maximum loads. In case the 
gun is kicking you too much, it might be ad- 
visable to see what effect lighter loads would 
have.—C. A. 


Firing-Pin Trouble 


Question: The last time I hunted, the firing 
pins penetrated so far into the primers of the 
cartridges that the gun could be opened only 
with some force. The gun, an Ithaca 20 gauge, 
is otherwise in fine condition, and I would ap- 
preciate your opinion of the trouble.—D. H., 
New York. 


Answer: As sometimes happens in the course 
of years of use, the firing pins of your gun have 
simply worn in their beds, and now they project 
through too far. Any gunsmith can remedy that 
in a short time, by leveling off, and rounding, 
the ends of those pins.—C. A. 


Too Much Drop at Heel 


Question: My Ithaca double-barreled shot- 
gun has a 3-in. drop at heel. This seems to be 
too much, as, to aim correctly, I have to keep 
my cheek high up on the comb, and I often for- 
get to do this. As a result, I have many misses. 
Would a cheek pad correct this? I do not want 
to go to the expense of having the stock bent, 
as the gun is not a very expensive one.— 
A. H. R., Jr., South Carolina. 


Answer: A cheek pad would probably help 
some. I know nothing else that would, except 
a new stock. My own guns have only a 2-in. 
heel drop.—C. A. 


Get a Skeet Barrel 


Question: After hunting and shooting for 
many years, and trying out many different 
makes of shotguns, I have settled finally on 
the 12 gauge Winchester Model 12, with a 
solid rib, as the gun that I shoot best. It fits me 
very well as to stock, and has a 30-in., full- 
choke barrel. With this gun, I shoot ducks, 
pheasants, grouse, and crows, but now I would 
like to be able to use it for skeet also, and I 
would like, moreover, to provide a more open 
bore for grouse shooting. Should I equip my 
gun for this purpose with a Poly Choke? If so, 


SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


what length of barrel would you recommend? 
Can the pattern of the Poly Choke be changed 
readily so as to be suitable for all the pur- 
poses that I have mentioned above?—L. J. K., 
Minn. 


Answer: If you want to shoot skeet with 
that gun, it would be better to get a skeet barrel 
for it. It will cost no more than a Poly Choke, 
and it will keep you from abusing your present 
good barrel. 

If you used a Poly Choke, you would have 
to cut the barrel down to about 25 in. Poly 
Choke changes patterns, and it shoots good 
patterns, too, but you will never get better re- 
sults than those you obtain already with the 
outfit you have tested and found satisfactory 
for you.—C. A. 


Oil Finish vs. Varnish 


Question: Do you think the oil-finished stock 
and forearm is better looking and more durable 
than the standard varnished finish?—J. C. D., 
Ind. 


Answer: The oil finish is handsomer, pro- 
vided great care is taken of the stock, keeping 
it hand-rubbed and oiled. This finish doesn’t 
look better in the beginning, but it will in the 
end. However, the present so-called varnished 
finish is a better one than we have had in the 
past, and is pretty lasting.—C. A. 


Range of Choke Patterns 


Question: At what ranges would improved 
cylinder, modified choke, and improved modified 
choke give full-choke patterns? I have heard 
that the 3% choke gives more even patterns than 
full-choke. Do you agree? Please let me know 
whether 3 drams of bulk, smokeless powder, or 
24 grains of Infallible, with 1 oz. of shot, gives 
a dangerously high breech pressure in a good, 
double, 16 gauge gun.—C. J. S., Pa. 


Answer: Taking a 30-in. circle as the spread 
of a full-choke at 40 yd., improved cylinder 
would cover this circle at 26 yd., modified choke 
at 36 yd., and improved modified at 38 yd. 

As a rule, the 3% choke does shoot a pattern 
with a more even spread, the full-choke tending, 
in many instances, to center the pattern. 

Any good gun ought to be able to withstand 
3 drams of powder and 1 oz. of shot in 16 gauge. 
I often use that amount of powder in a load 
driving 1% oz. of shot, and do not think it at 
all risky.—C. A. 


28-in. Barrels for Ducks 


Question: For an all-purpose shotgun, what 
length barrel do you recommend, and should it 
be full choke or modified choke? Would a 26 
or 28-in. barrel be as effective for ducks as a 
30-in. one?—N. W. F., North Dakota. 


Answer: A 28-in. barrel is about as good as 
any for duck shooting. The 26-in. barrels look 
sawed-off to me. Have the barrel either a mod- 
ified choke or a 65-percent choke. The 65-per- 
cent choke distributes its patterns a bit more 
evenly than a full choke, which might shoot to 
center and be hard to hit with.—C. A. 


Improving Stock Finish 


Question: After considerable use, my guns 
do not look as well as they might, because of 
scratches in the stocks. How can I remove the 
original factory finish, and put a scratchproof 
oil finish on these stocks?—D. W., Mo. 


Answer: Get different grades of sandpaper, 
ranging from the coarsest to the finest. Begin 
with the coarse, and take all the varnish off the 
stock and all the dents out of it. Then take 
finer sandpaper, until you get to the finest. Pol- 
ish down, wet the wood to raise the grain, and 
polish again. Rub in successive coats of raw, 
linseed oil, rubbing by hand until the oil goes 
into the wood. After a few hours, rub in an- 
other coat. The more hand-rubbing you do, the 
better the stock will look. Any time the stock 
a to be dry, put another coat of oil on it. 
—C. A. 
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Every Leading 





MONTHS Make of 
TO PAY Se 
* SHOTGUN 
® REVOLVER 


* RIFLE TELESCOPE 
* SPOTTING SCOPE 
* BINOCULAR 


Satisfaction or Money Back Guaranteed 


Write for Complete Details or 
Send 50c for New Catalog 


(NO TRADE-INS) 


NATIONAL - TARGET< SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. D-14, 1253 25th ST.,N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 
Any kind of animal hideorskin tannedand 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mountingare among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, fur and 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 















Wing Shooting 


one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and pen- 


etration, and another to figure the lead on fast-flying bird. 
Askins knows the game from both angles but he has written 
book from the standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the up- 


nds and on the shore. If “holding ahead”, judging distance 


1 figuring direction are problems about which an expert can 
| you something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
efnitely and simply in “Wing Shooting.”’ 88 pages and cov- 


r. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 27. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS 


IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 


3 FOR 10c xz 


Beautifully reproduced on heavy enamel 
Stock. Size 6” x 9” with wide border suit- 
able for framing. Only six subjects avail- 
able. Sold assorted only, at this close-out 
price. Send 10¢ for 3 pictures or 20¢ for 6 
Add 3¢ for postage and packing. Stamps of 
coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 27 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Set up for action, the sticks furnish a 
firm yet adjustable rest for the rifle 


Rest Sticks for 


OR the man who 
Pisses his rifle main- 

ly on vermin, rest 
sticks to steady the 
gun are well worth 
trial. These shooting 
aids can beconstruct- 
ed quickly and eas- 
ily from readily pro- 
curable materials. 
Properly made, they 
are easily carried 
afield, and can be set 
up in an instant. 

I have used rest 
sticks on jack rab- 
bits, and on all types 
of Northwestern ver- 
min, such as hawks 


ww” and crows. I now 


; consider them an es- 
Here s the way the sential accessory to 
sticks are carried 


my rifle. Lest game 
become frightened, I 
use the sticks only at long distances. 

I made my sticks by ripping and plan- 
ing out of hard wood two identical 
pieces, 38 x % x % in. I drilled a hole 4 
in. from the top of each stick, to accom- 
modate snugly a copper harness rivet. 
After countersinking the rivet, so its 
head and the washer would lie flush with 
the surface, I fastened the two sticks 
firmly together. I next drilled two holes 
of similar size in one of the sticks, 8 in. 
from each end, and used these to insert 
rivets for holding the carrying strap, a 
piece of rawhide %-in. wide and 38 in. 
long. One strap end projected 6 in. be- 
yond the lower rivet, and was split, to 
tie the loose ends of the sticks together 
for compactness in carrying. I pointed 
the tops of the sticks, and inserted a 
screw calk in the bottom end of each to 
keep them from slipping. Rubbing in a 
coat of raw linseed oil finished the job. 

To use the rest sticks in the field, I 
untie the bow holding the sticks to- 
gether, spread the bottom ends apart, 
and place the muzzle of the gun in the 
crotch.—Allan M. Learned. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 














Keep equipment in tip-top shape with a 
can of Genuine Plastic Wood—makes last- 
ing repairs for only a few cents. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form 
that can be molded with the hands—when 
dry it is hard wood that can be carved, 
| sanded, sawed—will hold nails perfectly, 
can be painted or var- : 
nished; is waterproof and 
weatherproof. Get your 
can for only a few centsat 
any hardware, paint or 
ship chandler store. 


PLASTIC WOOD ~“ / 








NEW LIFE TO REVOLVERS, RIFLES, SHOT GUNS, 

FISHING REELS, RODS, LEATHER 
BOOTS, BELTS; WATERPROOFING TACKLE, DRY FLIES; 
OAR LOCKS, OUTBOARD MOTORS, LOCKS, HINGES; 


| POLISHING WOOD AND METAL, ETC. 





3-in-One Oil is a special blend of three of 
the finest oils available—insures ‘‘triple 
protection’’—lubricates, cleans, prevents 
rust; get your can at your nearest dealer. 


LUBRICATES—CLEANS—-PREVENTS RUST 
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Greetings: asin the editorship of the skeet 
* department, I look forward with great 
pleasure to continuing the close association I have maintained 
with the sport from the very first. It is going to be a pleasure 
not only to follow the progress of skeet, but to feel that I may 
be privileged to share in its further development and success. 

Few can realize how much this sport really means to me. 
My thoughts go back over the old shooting days before skeet 
was even thought of. I can follow its growth, step by step, in 
a continuous train. I have known the worries of the dis- 
turbing situations that were a part of its growth. I have 
known also the satisfaction of seeing skeet expand to un- 
thought-of proportions, and become a source of pleasure to 
thousands. 

It is my hope that this department will not only become a 


Behind or Over? 
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place where the older friends of the skeet game may meet 
for the exchange of ideas, but that it will prove an inspiration 
and aid to the newcomer as well. 

While a department of this kind must have its definite lim- 
itations, it will be my intent to deal with the most timely and 
important skeet topics of the day. As space permits, I will be 
glad to answer, in these columns, general questions, selecting 
for answer those of greatest interest. 

Because of the time required to publish OUTDOOR LIFE, 
no attempt can be made to report current skeet events in de- 
tail. However, I would like to receive, for possible publication, 
photographs of noteworthy persons, and events, and items of 
interest from all skeet clubs. 

I hope skeet shooters will feel that OUTDOOR LIFE’S skeet 
department is their own.—William Harnden Foster. 








targets was “more lead.” It has taken 

a long time to convince the novice 
that, no matter what method of pointing 
is used, he has to shoot ahead of the tar- 
get to hit it, because the standard target 
moves several feet while the shot charge 
is passing from the muzzle to the mark. 
Plain arithmetic proves this, yet some 
shooters still insist they do not lead their 
angling and crossing targets. But they 
do, whether they realize it or not. Hits 
are impossible otherwise. 

Missing targets by shooting behind 
them is still common enough, and always 
will be the common fault of the begin- 
ner. Even the experienced shooter be- 
comes careless in this matter from time 
to time. But I am convinced that, in 
high-grade competition at the present 
time, more targets are being missed by 
overshooting than by shooting behind. 
This seems especially true since the new 


Tes old, customary cure-all for missed 


the target showing in its usual position 
over the muzzle, is bound to cause over- 
shooting. This is usually the result of 
momentary carelessness. 

The thing that seems to cause most 
overshooting is the subconscious notion 
on the part of the shooter that the tar- 
get is flying level, and that the gun, 
therefore, can be swung level. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the trajectory of a regula- 
tion target is at no time perfectly level. 
This flight is on an arc, the curve of 
which steadily increases as momentum 
dies. This downward curve becomes pro- 
nounced very soon after the target has 
passed over a point opposite station 8. 
Those who prophesied that, with the 
change in rules, many matches would 
be lost on the incomers of doubles have 
seen their prophecies come true. These 
targets, farther away than formerly, 
rapidly lose velocity, and drop in a most 
deceptive way. There is no doubt that 


WILLIAM H. (Bill) FOSTER 


Following its established prac- 
tice of placing at the head of its 











rules went into effect, and I be- 


various departments the ablest 
men available, OutTpoor LIFE 





lieve the changes in the angles, = 
which the new rules produced, 
are responsible. 

In discussing the subject of 
misses due to overshooting, we 
must, at once, consider those 
cases where the shooter is care- 
less in getting his face down to 
the comb. To have the eye too 
high above the breech, but with 
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announces with pleasure that its 
skeet department will hereafter 
be edited by the man who in- 
vented skeet, William Harnden 
(Bill) Foster. Since the inven- 
tion of skeet and its introduction 
to the shooting public, Bill Fos- 
ter has been the mentor behind 
the sport’s extraordinary prog- 
ress. He was president of the 
National Skeet Shooting Asso- 
ciation, Inc., from its organiza- 
tion up to November, 1936. Ovurt- 
poor Lire is glad, with Bill Foster 
in charge, to set aside a larger 
section each month as its skeet 
department. In this expanded de- 
partment readers interested in 
skeet will find the most inter- 
esting and authoritative material 
on skeet that is published any- 
where.—-THE EDITOR 
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In the upper drawing, the lines above 
:, the eye level seem to descend although 
os they are horizontal. At left is shown 
how the same illusion affects a target 
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MAKES ONE GUN 
RIGHT FOR ANY SHOOTING 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
automatic an all round gun—right for 
any shooting. Instantly finger adjusted 
to any choke desired. No tools, no 
loose parts, does not effect balance of 
gun. 


Send today for Folder OL. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn 








PERSONAL HELP 


in selecting guns, etc. 


Have you sometimes wondered what partic- 
ular gun, ammunition or shooting accessory 
was best suited to your own individual require- 
ments? Would you like to have impartial, un- 
biased and experienced advice on these subjects 
—available at whatever time you may need it? 

Then let us send you full details about our 
“personal-help” division. This information is 
freembut for six cents in stamps we'll also 
send you a sample copy of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, the exclusive gun magazine. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
870 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 












NEW MODEL “C” 
AUTOMATIC .22 SHORT 


For .22 shorts only. on the now univer- 
sally popular Model ‘ for aang rifle, Model 
“C” handles high opted and low pressure 
cartridges and has a small bore, heavy barrel 
in either 634” or 414” length. Hi-Standard 
Pistols are designed and made by gun ex- 
perts for target shooters, trappers, and 
campers. Guaranteed reliable and accurate. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO. 
173 Foote St. New Haven, Conn. 








FOX CHOKERS 


also Mink and other Furs made from your own 
Pelts at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
RED FOX $7.00... GREY FOX $6.50. 
Includes tanning and complete moaking—ready 
to wear. Write for FREE Illustrated Pricelist today. 


GEO. POTUCEK FURRIER COMPANY 
3206 South Grand Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Better Scores—Eye Protection 
use the 
BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 
For all-around outdoor use, 
POLAROID GLASSES 
Kill AllGlare. Clear Underwater Vision 
15 Days’ Trial With All Glasses 
Write for booklet desired. 


W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
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| the majority of misses at these points 
are the result of overshooting, although 
again it is a matter of gross careless- 
ness, since the experienced shooter 
should realize, at first sight, what the 
target is doing. 

There is another problem that bears 
on overshooting which few shooters stop 
to consider. This is the part that per- 
spective plays in the appearance of a tar- 
get going away from a point above the 
eye level, especially from the high trap. 

We get the first inkling of this matter 
of perspective at Station 1. The target 
from the high trap rises about 5 ft. be- 
fore it passes over the crossing point 21 
yd. away. Yet every shooter knows that 
such a target appears to be going down- 
hill, and must be shot under. How does 
this occur? 

The story is most easily told in the ac- 
companying drawings. In one, we see a 
man standing on a level highway, along 
which are a fence, a sign board, and a 
line of telegraph wires. All these par- 
allel lines converge at a vanishing point 
on the true horizon, which is always at 
eye level. 
level seem to be running uphill, while the 
lines above eye level seem to be running 
downhill. The higher the line appears 
above the eye, the more sharply it seems 
to descend. 

Now let’s take this man and put him 


the same vanishing point. If the shooter 
were at stations 2 or 3, the outgoing tar- 
get would follow a line of flight, not off 
into space, but toward the vanishing 
point, only to fall short quite promptly 
due to lack of velocity. Suppose that the 


the first sketch. The apparent descent 
would then correspond to the line of the 
top of the sign board. This is a line of 
rather rapid descent, and a gun swung 
level would cross it instead of following 
it. 

Many of our best shooters swing by 
the target, pulling the trigger when the 
aim is apparently “on.” The speed of the 
swing is such that the necessary lead is 
established before the gun actually fires. 
Now, if the shooter swings his gun past 
such a target level, just where is the tar- 
get when the shot charge gets out 
there? Several feet below. 

In other words, it is just as necessary 
to follow a target down when shooting 
outgoing birds from above the eye level 
at an angle as it is when you are directly 
beneath the target. 
| The shooter who maintains a uniform 

lead ahead of the target while going 
through the operations of discharging 
the gun is more likely to be conscious of 
this apparent descent of outgoing tar- 
gets, but even he will level off at times 
just as he shoots. 

It is my belief that more good shots 
need to guard against overshooting than 
| against shooting ahead or behind. But, 
|}as has been remarked before, there is 
plenty of space around a skeet target 
in any direetion.—W. H. F. 


\Who Should Govern Skeet? 


A T THIS writing, there is considerable 





agitation over the future of skeet 
administration. For some time, 
rumblings of dissatisfaction have been 
heard from different skeet-shooting cen- 
ters. Of late, the rumblings have 
changed to open demands for a revision 
of skeet government. 
The record of skeet’s growth and its 
present standing give opponents of the 
present National Skeet Shooting Asso- 


on a skeet field with the lines running to} 


target left the high trap house at about | 
the height of the top of the sign board in | 





Thus the lines below the eye | 








ciation little opportunity to criticize. 
| These critical (Continued on page 56) | 


Enjoy the thrill of 
cutting the bullseye 


Get down behind a set of Lyman tar- 
get sights on the indoor range if you 
expect to hit the tens and X’s. Espe- 
cially if you are new at the game, start 
with Lyman precision sights made by 
for shooters—the accepted 
standard for over 50 years. Write for 
full information. Give the make, model 
and caliber of your gun. 


_ TARGET CLICK SIGHTS 


shooters 





No. 48 Click sight permits re- Brings sight close to 
straight shooting eye. Adjustable forward 
i tment to center on -— oo“? % min. 
bullseye. % min, clicks. Win. icks. 52, Stevens 
g Sav. 1933, etc. $13.00. W --7 ‘iil, $13.00. 


©@OO 
@@ © OO 


See the Lyman Sight Catalog 
for complete line of hunting and 
target sights. 64 pp. Sent for 
10c. Also free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. é 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


TARGET 
FRONT SIGHT 


TA Hooded. 9 in- 
terehangeable in- 
0 

















I stay just right 





in a Pendleton 


Wool Shirt 







@ Look at a Pendleton 
virgin fleece wool shirt. 
You see a fine wool 
fabric, well-styled, 
handsomely tailored. 
But what makes it worth every dime it costs 
and more is the hidden value. Virgin fleece wool— 
wool right off the backs of the sheep—woven 
into yarn, styled, tailored by Pendleton. The 
superior fabrics mean durable wear and insulation 


against heat and cold; exclusive patterns, 
skilled needlework. At the finer stores, $5.00 to 
$8.50. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 


No. 563-—Brodie 
Hunting Tartan 





America’s finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS ... 
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| (YOU BET, BOB 


ITS DOUBLED 
MY FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND 
IT PAYS ME 
A PROFIT 700, 

















SPORTSMEN, SAVE YouR TRO- 
PHIESI Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 
MOUNT them true to life. IT’S PROF- 
STABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 117° 


hunt youcanmountCOMMONaspecimens:Ow!s, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 


LEARN TANNING We also teach you to 

tan furs soft and pli 

able and new method to TAN GENUINE 

LEATHER from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 

FREE BOOK Send coupon below for beau- 

tiful free 48-page booklet, 

illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 

bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine 

pictures. Intensely interesting. 


Get YOUR copy today. No 
cost or obligation. Mail 


































the coupon, State age. 


FREE BOOK 


Northwestern School of Tanidorwnve 
3142 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated boo k, “How 
to Mount Game’’. Also tell me how I ma 
learn this fascinating art easily and quickly 
by mail. No obligation, 














PROTECT YOUR EYES 
BETTER YOUR SCORE) = - 
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imhitte SHOOTING GLASSES | 








@ fitted with Meyrocali (topaz-tint) lenses. Furnishing 
protection from glare, wind, ricochets. Hand ground, 
deep curved lenses for wide vision, sharpens the object. 
Comfortable frames. $8.75 Postpaid. Money refund- 
ed in 10 days if unsatisfactory. Headquarters for vari- 
ety of shooting and skeet glasses. Send for literature. 


OPTICIAN, Estd. 1875 
520 Fifth Ave. New York 


ncomroeateo 





‘FACTORY SALE—BELOW COST 25 CAL. 


AUTOMATIC $B95 


Vest Pocket Size 
Model 066—7 shot; fine blued 


steel; accurate; safety; flat me nlel 
1 ’ , 






Length overall 4% “ 
Special $5.95. 25 cal 10 Six 
32 cal. 8 shot-—$6.85; 10 hot Mil. 
Mo dei $7.95 
Holsters—Open top 75¢; shoulder—$1.75; 
Cartridges 25 cal 45¢; 32 cal 75 per 
box of 25 
$2 Deposit required on COD's. Send M.O. in full and save 
a $. me sold to minors. Bargain Catalog: S&W, 
aan aia, os tir Guns, Telescopes, Knives, etc. Send 


se stamp. 


‘LEE SALES CO., (Dept. L) 35 W. 32nd. St. N.Y. City, 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world”® 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, M ade ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot i in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Who Should Govern Skeet? 


(Continued from page 55) 


factions feel, however, that skeet, as a 
national sport, will suffer unless the ad- 
ministration end is so reorganized that 
it will be satisfactory to the nation’s 
shooters. It has been very properly 
pointed out that skeet no longer is a 
private enterprise, but is the right of the 
shooting public by adoption. The future 
administration of the sport, therefore, 
must be satisfactory to the great ma- 
jority of the shooters. 

As the president of the National Skeet 
Shooting Association, Inc., from the time 
of its organization until November, 1936, 
I am quite familiar with its problems. 
I say, unhesitatingly, that I believe the 
association was right in holding close 
control over the sport while it was de- 
veloping. For, if the association ever 
had turned the unfinished organization 
over to the shooting public to be buffeted 
by the cross currents of ideas, the result 
would have been damaging, if not disas- 
trous, to the sport. The association’s at- 
titude was not one of indifference to the 
shooting public. We were trying to in- 
sure skeet a long and successful life. 
The position of the sport today shows 
whether or not we were justified. 

After the successful demonstration of 
the 1936 rules at the Second National 
Championships at Saint Louis, it was the 
general feeling that skeet was about sta- 
bilized. The angle layout met with gen- 
eral approval. The present code of rules 


seems to cover everything in a satis- 
factory way. The need for future revi- 
sions of the rules is not pressing, and 
such as may appear later will probably 
be minor. The time had come to turn the 
administration of skeet over to the 
shooters themselves, who, as a national 
group, should put the administration on 
a self-supporting system of representa- 
tive government. I urged this move, and 
paid rather dearly for my pains. I know 
perfectly well, however, that this move 
must be made speedily, or skeet will re- 
ceive a severe set-back. 

At this time, an organized movement 
is trying to bring about this very thing 
A group of shooters, among whom may 
be numbered some of the best thinkers 
in the game, is attempting to clear the 
way for a skeet association capable of 
handling the sport in a broad and sat- 
isfactory way. The group’s activities 
merit the attention of all concerned with 
the future of skeet. 

While preliminary work is being done, 
important skeet groups are tempted to 
consider governing bodies for their own 
sections. It should be remembered that 
any split in the interests of shooters 
would be calamity. Skeet is the same 
sport the country over. The rules are 
the same, and the sport is the same. It 
should be governed by one national or- 
ganization, 
tions have a part.—W. H. F. 


The Hazard af Snow-Clogged Barrels 


ORE and more, skeet is becoming 
M an all-season sport. Neither rain 
nor snow seem to keep the en- 
thusiastic shooter away from his favor- 
ite field. Much of the winter shooting in 
northern latitudes must be done when 
there is snow on the ground, and some- 
times deep snow. 

Few present-day skeet shooters have 
had experience in attempting to blow 
snow out of a gun muzzle, but many 
an old-time rabbit hunter has found, 
to his sorrow, what happens when you 
try. With an air-tight plug of snow 
in the muzzle, the barrel will just split 


down for 4 or 5 in., and the ribbons of 
metal will coyly roll back like the stem 
Fortunately, 


of a dandelion. a_ split 


caused by shooting out an obstruction is 
not especially dangerous, but, in the case 
of a high-grade gun, the affair is expen- 
sive. Since there is no way of repairing 
such mischief, it means a new barrel. 

The danger of plugging barrels with 
snow on the skeet field is especially great 
when narrow paths are dug from station 
to station. In carrying guns muzzle 
down, as careful shooters do, considera- 
ble care must be exercised in moving 
around the field. Soft snow is as bad as 
hard, and you can get a muzzle full all 
too easily. 

Prudent shooters on fields covered 
with deep snow will as a matter of habit 
check their guns before shooting at each 
station.—W. H. F. 





Fouling the barrel is particularly easy when shooting is done over deep snow, as here 
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modified-bore barrel. 

















Duck-Gun Choke 


HE full-choke is the best barrel that 
Te ever been bored for duck shoot- 
ing, provided the shooter has the 
ability to use it to its full advantage. 
The average shooter of today, having 
very few ducks to shoot, does not get 
enough practice to be able to judge dis- 
tance accurately, or to learn the correct 
lead for the long shots. To such a man, 
a full-choke gun is a distinct handicap. 
He will find that the full-choke barrel 
shoots too close to allow him to hit at 
the shorter ranges, whereas, with a more 
open barrel, he would be able to score 
through the advantage of the wider 
pattern. 

The full-choke will pattern its charge 
in about a 14-in. circle at 20 yd. At 30 yd., 
the pattern will spread to about 21 in. 
At 40 yd. this circle will have a diameter 
of about 28 in. With these close pat- 
terns, many ducks are missed that could 
have been killed with a more open barrel. 
Full-choked guns are best adapted for 
pass-shooting waterfowl at long range. 
For decoy work they shoot more closely 
than the average gunner can hold them. 
The average duck hunter, therefore, will 
get far better results from a modified 
barrel. 

The modified-choke will pattern its 
charge in a circle about 18 in. at 20 yd. 
Increase this distance to 30 yd., and the 
circle spreads to about 27 in. At 40 yd., 
the circle of shot will expand to 36 in. 
The maximum range of the modified- 
choke will be about 5 yd. less than that 
of the full-choke. 

The quarter-choke will usually pat- 
tern its charge in a 20-in. circle at 20 yd. 
At 30 yd., this circle will spread out to 30 


in. When the range is increased to 40 | 


yd. the pattern expands to 40 in. Its 
maximum range will be about 10 yd. 
less than that of the full-choke, and 
about 5 yd. less than the modified-choke. 
Barrels bored less than quarter-choke 
are not suitable for duck shooting, as 
the patterns spread too far to have 
range enough. 

The shooter who uses a single-barreled 
weapon, such as a pump or automatic, 
cannot be far from right in choosing a 
A modified barrel, 
shooting the heavy 1% oz. load of No. 6 
shot, is capable of taking single ducks 
up to the 50 yd. mark. As most ducks 
are killed over decoys at 30 to 40 yd., the 
shooter will find his ducks easier to hit 
with the more generous spread of the 
modified barrel. 

Some shooters, using double-barreled 
guns, prefer the first barrel drilled 
quarter-choke, and the second barrel 
drilled modified or full-choke. Others 
prefer the first barrel modified, with the 
second barrel fuli-choke. If the gun is a 
double, and is to be used over decoys, it 
is best to have the first barrel quarter- 
choke, as the first shot taken on decoyed 
fowl is often 30 yd. or less. As the second 
shot will be somewhat farther, it is best 
to have the second barrel drilled modi- 
fied. A gun so drilled will net the aver- 
age shooter far more kills than a closer- 
bored gun. 

Full-choke guns and large shot show 
their superiority over smaller shot and 
less choke only at long range. More 
duck shooters hunt with decoys than 
any other way. The average shot over 
decoy ducks is about 30 yd., sometimes 
even less, and seldom exceeds 40 yd. 
A quarter-choke or modified barrel will 
take single fowl beyond that distance, 
so why handicap yourself with a close- 
shooting, full-choke gun when it is not 
needed ?—Gerard Kohlman. 
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| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 








THE LATEST 


ONETRIGGER IF WANTED@? FOR 1937—a selection of 


[ere 
— a 
Cs modernized game, skeet, and 


trap guns backed with record reliability—75 year old Lefevers are 
still in use! Singles $17.20 up. Doubles $30.95 up. 6¢ stamps 
for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 










“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™* 





















RE-LOADING 


You can read about the fascination of making your own 
ammunition in our 


NEW 1937 Catalog & Hand Book 












Shows practically every Sight and Scope on the market. Gives complete Reloading 
and Remodeling information. Illustrates Shooting Accessories of every description. 
Much valuable information for Shooters 

Send 20c for this fine new Catalog and Hand Boo! k. The 20c partially covers the cost si pbiohing 
and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first o eder. Requests tro om Canada, send 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 








| . 
Only popular priced 
scope for .22 rifles with 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. 







Mount U.S. Pat. No. 201896! 
Pats. Pend. 


Send for free folder of the 422 EX- 
PERT: also 5A, 5 power scope and 


With low, high or flat side receiver bases. Mention make, 
| model and caliber of rifle and state if you wish to use scope 
| without removing metallic sights. Sold by sporting goods 10X TARGETSPOT for super ac- 
| de alers. curate target shooting. 


\THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT C€ SF oe 85 West St... Middlefield, Conn. 

















Fore Every Kind of 









with HOPPE’S No.9 


Cleans barrels quickly, thoroughly. Re- 
moves leading, metal fouling, prevents 
rust. Apply with 








Twelve calibres for every é . “ 
Sporting Need. Send for “ HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
Hand Book and = Catalog. Size-cut choice canton flannel, in dust- 

Prices, $71 up # proof carton. And keep theaction smooth 
Other calibres built to order 


working and fast with 

y HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
Light, pure, penetrating. 

Also cleans and polishes. 
Send for SAMPLES: No. 9, 10c; Oil, 15e; 

H Patches, 25c—mention size. Gun Clean- 


g ing Guide FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


A 2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Represe nte oe 

D. W. KING GU. N ‘SIG HT CO., 171 2nd St., San Francisco 
F. SEDGLEY, ine. (Est. 1897) 
314 N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 

















Won't gum. 
































TARGET 


BULL’S-EYE Pisto. 


For Practice. Guaranteed to hit a housefly at 
10 feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. Does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60—Loads automatical- 





Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 


‘ ny . “<a f 
of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- | jy" Mfarksmen of the highest poe Rag —_ 

> i i scribes cener: inci . for practice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
| peared = print. De * ribe “dee ral ry ipl . eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition. 


as well as such fine points as side, flip, and 


. . s id 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, Ack your dealer Gret por ring 

_ — . Telle v > 2c BULLS-EYE PISTOL ° . 
wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, |, 8 mevtaen, Wain, 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and ek I I 2 oy 





tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 
5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ALL AROUND 


THE WORLD’S BEST 4143 atmo. 


95 MARLIN 39 The Choice of Experts and Professional Shooters 
$232 25 SHOT REPEATER 


The only lever action .22 caliber repeater in the world and for years has been 
the choice of expert shooters for hunting smal! game such as rabbits, squirrels, crows, 
hawks, foxes, etc., and target shooting up to 200 yards. You will love this rifle the 
minute you see it, holds 25 short, 20 long or 18 long rifle cartridges, regular or high speed loads; 
24-inch octagon barrel with Ballard type rifling, which is credited as the best; take down; side ejection; 
silver bead front si he; Rocky Mt. rear sight. Weight about 534 pounds. Send your order today, only $23.95. 
$2 ce 8 on all C.O.D.’s. 


Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 



























Cc OLT NEW SERV Ic E: 44/ 40 caliber 51%” wal 45 caliber 414” barrel, blue, New!..........--0+++ss0000 19.95 
L-52 Warren St., New York City 





( FreeemNew Catalog) 
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Upland Guns and Bigger Bags 





Taking a shot at doves in a Louisiana rice field. An elaborate blind is never necessary 


INCE I propose to discuss a good 

deal in this article, everything must 

be said briefly. First, I'll talk about 

upland guns. Duck guns I'll handle 
in a later article. Not every one is going 
to agree with me, which is as it should 
be. 

In my opinion, the 12 gauge, the 16, or 
the 20 will be found equally efficient on 
upland game. What the 20 lacks in pow- 
er, it makes up in speed of action. This 
is assuming that the 20 be shot with 1-oz. 
loads, the 16 and 12 with 1%-oz. The lat- 
ter can be given more power, provided 
the guns have sufficient weight. If the 
12 weighs no more than 7% Ilb., which is 
enough, then the 1's-0z. load also is 
enough. I am speaking only of upland 
guns, not all-round guns which would be 
heavier. Guns shooting from 1 oz. to 1% 
oz. of shot can be bored alike, improved 
cylinder, quarter choke, modified or full 
choke—if anybody thinks he can shoot 
well enough to use a full choke in the 
uplands. 

The improved cylinder will kill regu- 
larly at 35 yd. on quail, snipe, grouse, or 
pheasants. With quarter-choke barrels, 
these guns will reach 40 yd. The gauge 
makes little difference. Modified chokes 
will reach 2 or 3 yd. farther, and full 
chokes to 45 yd., when shot sizes are 
adapted to the game. If you shoot at 
snipe with No. 6 shot, you will probably 
miss, and, if you shoot at grouse with 
No. 9, you will fail to kill. 

One thing I never advise on the sub- 
ject of shotguns is to change radically 
the weight of your gun or its boring. 
Man is pretty much a creature of habit, 
and his habits do not change the in- 
stant he buys a new gun. If we have 
been shooting an improved-cylinder 
barrel, and then decide that a modified 
barrel is better for our purpose, we'll 
miss shots until we have become accus- 
tomed to closer holding. If we are used 
to hitting with a quick snap, we may 
have to alter our entire style of aiming 
before we can land regularly with a 
modified barrel. 

For some such reason, I do not like any 
great difference in boring from barrel 
to barrel. If the first barrel is quarter 
choke, the second barrel should be quar- 
ter choke. At least that kind of boring 


suits my shooting habits best. Follow- 
ing that idea, I had both barrels of a 
little Winchester 20 gauge bored 50 per- 
cent, and the gun proved very satisfac- 
tory on quail and doves. Others, of 
course, would like more choke in the 
second barrel, and they are entitled to 
that choke. 

Nevertheless, I think an upland gun 
with one barrel bored cylinder or im- 
proved cylinder, and the other full choke 
is just about as wrong as it is possible 
to get it, if the gun is used on quail, 
snipe, doves, or grouse. Pheasants are 
something else, as they sometimes rise 
wild. This is particularly true where a 
single trigger is mounted, since it can- 
not be changed to the full-choke barrel 
on the instant. Single triggers are 
mighty nice, but not an unmixed bless- 
ing, especially the non-selectable ones. 

Most of us, as we get older, 
can change to a lighter gun 
with advantage, but not to a 
heavier gun. I remember the 
time when, for quail shooting, 
I carried a 10 bore gun weigh- 
ing more than 9 Ib., not notic- 
ing the weight at all. Gradual- 
ly I turned to lighter guns, and 
now one of 6% Ib. seems to suit 
me better than anything else. 
That doesn’t apply to every- 
body, and a reduction in weight 
of even a pound may result in 
missing, due to getting on too 
quickly with the light gun, and 
to a lack of steadiness with it. 
We may be able to cover our 
bird perfectly only for an in- 
stant, but, at that particular 
instant, the mind, laboring un- 
der previous habits, may not 
be ready for the pull if the 
light gun has moved too fast. 
In changing from a heavy gun 
to a light one because of age, 
it is wise to proceed carefully. 
If 7 lb. begins to feel heavy, try 
a gun that weighs 6% lbs., and 
it will feel light enough. A 6- 
lb. gun will jump the mark. 

In the same way, though I 
rather hesitate in saying so, it 
is best also to reduce gauges 
gradually. If you have been 


shooting a 12 bore, it is good policy to go 
toa 16 rather than to a 20. The man who 
has become accustomed to shooting the 
20 rarely wants to go to a larger bore. 
The reason for this may lie in the 
promptness with which the second bar- 
rel of the smaller bore may be shot. A 
20 gauge of fair weight, say 6% Ib., 
hangs where it is fired, while, with the 
larger gauge, a certain amount of shock 
is delivered, delaying the use of the 
second barrel. On the other hand, if 
we have been shooting a 12 gauge, with 
its feeling of power, we are likely to 
blame all misses on the 20 because the 
darned little gun didn’t kick us as a 
killing gun ought to. 

When it comes to actual game-bird 
shooting, my views apply to myself 
rather than to anybody else. Any time I 
tell you how to shoot a bird, you can 
make reservation in taking my advice if 
you do things differently yourself. Snipe 
will serve to illustrate. 

I do not know why people miss snipe, 
or why they insist these little birds are 
difficult to hit. This year, finding the 
snipe in fair number, and pretty tame, 
I decided to see what I could do with 
them. Shot a 10 gauge 10-lb. gun with 
1% oz. of No. 4 shot, just to see what 
would happen to the snipe. Killed about 
half of them. Then I tried out the 9-lb. 
Super Fox 12 bore, with 1% oz. of No. 5 
shot, and killed rather more than half 
the birds shot at. This gun and load 
would kill snipe at almost 40 yd. Bar- 
rels were 32 in. long, as were those of the 
10 gauge. 

The next gun was a Winchester Trap 
Model 16 gauge shooting 1% oz. of No. 6 
Lubaloy shot. That proved my best 
snipe gun, and I killed with better than 
half my shots, hitting with it more reg- 
ularly than with the other guns, perhaps 
because I had shot it a great deal. This 
gun weighed 7% Ilb., was. straight- 
stocked, and had a 2-in. drop at heel. 
The fourth gun was a 20 gauge Fox, 
with quarter and half-choked barrels. 





Four long-bills to prove even the erratic snipe can 
be mastered. He zigzags only when bucking the wind 
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Loaded with 1 oz. of 7% shot, it would 
have been a fine snipe gun if I could 
have held it, but I could not maintain 
correct elevation with it. This was all 
my own fault, but that did not help me 
any. The fifth gun was a 28 bore, shoot- 
ing % oz. of No. 8 shot. I killed with the 
little gun when birds were close, but not 
when they were any great distance off. 
I had to conclude that the charge was 
too light for snipe. 

Sometimes the birds swung about and 
passed overhead, at which times I found 
them just as easy as ducks, maybe 
easier. The little birds flew straight, so 
the only problem was lead, and that was 
not difficult. Nor were the birds that 
sprang in front of me especially diffi- 
cult provided I had the wind right. If 
I tramped downwind, the long-billed 
chaps would get up into the wind, and 
circle about me. No zigzagging made 
any difference then, and I had plenty 
of time. If the bird had got up within 20 
yd., all I had to do as he passed was to 
lead him a foot or two, and that snipe 
went into the game pocket. Sure, I 
missed some of them but I’ve never seen 
a bird so easy that I couldn’t miss some. 


F I walked upwind, most of the snipe 

got away. They would still rise against 
the wind, and, beating against it, they 
tacked this way and that, all in perfect 
accord with snipe nature. When I aimed 
right at them, they weren’t there, and 
they got out of danger with great 
celerity. Thus, the only secret I know of 
in hitting snipe is to travel with the 
wind, so the birds will rise against it. 

There is no need of a heavy gun on 
snipe, for it has to be carried at the 
ready all the time, and you need no shot 
larger than No. 8. The gun should be 
choked more than a quail or grouse gun. 
My own best snipe shooting has been 
done with a modified choke. Quarter 
and half choke would work well, and 
even a full choke could do the job if a 
man were able to shoot well enough. 
Snap a shot if that is what it takes, and 
a swinging shot if that is called for. 
The snipe is a noble little bird, and a 
lot of fun no matter how many we miss. 

Dove shooting is fine, scientific wing- 
shooting. Doves are sometimes jumped 
and shot like snipe or quail. Such shoot- 
ing is not difficult provided the bird gets 
up close enough. In high wheat stubble 
and similar cover, the birds are not like- 
ly to be very wild. This form of dove 
shooting is not so difficult as jumped 
ducks, as the birds do not climb at an 
abrupt angle. 

The kind of dove shooting I have in 
mind is pass-shooting, either near a 
water hole or on the line of flight as the 
birds come to water, They are as regu- 
lar in their flight as ducks, possibly 
more so. I regard the dove as about our 
easiest bird to hit, despite the fact that 
other hunters disagree. I have shot a 
good many, and twice have killed 25 
straight, once about 20 years ago and 
once some five years ago, the last time 
with a 20 bore. 

The dove is a miniature duck so far as 
pass-shooting is concerned. His flight is 
faster than that of some large ducks, 
and slower than teal. He maintains a 
level and direct flight—provided he 
doesn’t see you. If the shooting is to 
be simple, it is necessary to get into 
some kind of blind. The blind need not 
be so carefully made as it would be for 
mallards, because doves don’t go looking 
for trouble. It is only when a man is 
standing in plain sight that the dove be- 
comes wary. That is why some men call 
the dove a mean target, because, when 
so alarmed, the dove will dodge, swerve, 
and drop away (Continued on page 60) 
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until it is almost impossible to hit him. 

I have called dove shooting scientific 
work, and that is what it is. I like to 
handle my gun something as a trap- 
shooter would, being careful about where 
my cheek goes on the stock so as to be 
sure that elevations are right. Eleva- 
tions are the greatest problem, not only 
in dove shooting, but with a good many 
other birds. When the dove is seen ap- 
proaching and we are hidden, everything 
is simple. We bring the piece up, point- 
ing it directly at the bird, not away be- 
hind him, or anywhere else, and get our 
cheek smoothly on the stock as we start 
the swing. That means we are going to 
swing on and with the mark, and not try 
to snapshoot doves in full flight. 

We will soon learn the lead if the 
birds are plentiful enough to afford 
20 shots in an afternoon. For those who 
do not know the lead, I’d roughly place 
it at 1 ft. at 20 yd., 2 ft. at 30 yd., and 4 
ft. at 40 yd., all lead being subject to 
some modification according to the speed 
or the slowness of the swing. The speed 
of swing is something a man has to learn 
for himself. The main thing is to know 
when a miss is due to faulty lead, and 
when it is due to wrong elevation. 

Just before writing this, I went out 
into the yard, and shot at three crows. 
The first one was an easy shot, coming 
straight overhead at a height of maybe 
100 ft. I didn't shoot because the pump 
gun was on safe. I moved the safety, and 
fired at the crow as it was going away. 
Never touched him. The instant I fired 
I knew that, in place of shooting right at 
him, I should have held about 1 ft. low. 
But second guesses don’t get game. 

The next crow that came by started 
to wing straight over me, but saw the 
gun rising, and tried to sheer off, rising 
at the same time. I held 1 ft. high, and 1 
ft. to one side, and killed it. The third 
crow apparently thought he was far 
enough off to be safe, and winged steadi- 
ly past without wavering. I held 6 ft. 
ahead, got a perfect body swing to make 
the gun movement steadier, and that 
crow came down, struggling as he fell. 
The distance was the outside range of 
the gun and No. 6 shot—a full 50 yd. 

In dove shooting, it is possible to prac- 
tice the body swing more uniformly 
than on any other bird I know. A man 
can, in fact, turn himself into a shoot- 
ing machine. But besides the swing, 
there are other things to be learned. If 
birds are approaching, obviously intend- 
ing to pass fairly high and to one side, 
and you wish to kill a pair before they 
are gone, hold a bit high on the first 
bird as he comes in. I have missed many 
a bird by not holding high enough. The 
reason is that, as birds approach, they 
are coming up from the horizontal line, 
and, with relation to the gun, getting 
higher and higher. It is necessary to 
make allowance for that by holding 
about double the width of the bird above 
it, depending on its height and the angle 
at which you fire. The second bird, if it 
has gone by, should be held under by as 
much as you held high on the first one. 
The shooting is easier and more certain 
if both birds are taken in front, ‘one 
pretty well out, and the other as nearly 
overhead as it means to come. 

Passing doves cannot be snapped with 
certainty, as can be done with driving 
birds. Too much lead is necessary on an 
intercepting shot, which a _ snapshot 


would be. We will grant the dove a 
speed of 60 ft. a second, and the shot 
1,000 ft. a second. The dove would then 
cover 7 or 8 ft. while the shot was on its 
way to him. That is a difficult allowance 
for a snap. With a swing, we would cut 
that lead in two. A very fast swing would 
reduce the lead still more, but it is 
difficult to govern a very fast swing. 

Chiefly for the reason that it is neces- 
sary to take quail in cover part of the 
time, a quail gun should be bored im- 
proved cylinder, but that is not the best 
boring for snipe or for doves. Too many 
of the latter must be taken in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 yd. The best boring I know 
for such birds is a choke throwing pat- 
terns of 60 to 65 percent. Such boring 
with 1% oz. of shot will reach 45 yd., 
which is a long shot on doves or snipe. 
Chas. Askins. 


Tip to Reloaders 


ELOADERS are always cautioned to 
R avoid putting a double charge of 

powder into one cartridge. It is 
practically impossible not to notice such 
a mistake when reloading shotgun shells, 
but, with rifle cartridges, where some- 
times the powder fills less than half the 
available space, it is possible to seat the 
bullet without noticing the double 
charge. The serious or annoying conse- 
quences which follow that make all pre- 
cautions worth taking. Although most 
checks take considerable time, if many 
cartridges are reloaded, it is easy to 
make an apparatus which will, in effect, 
let you look into each case in the loading 
block at the same time. 

In a board the same size as your load- 
ing block, and about % in. thick, bore 
small holes, so that, when the board is 
placed over the loading block, one of the 
holes is over the center of each cavity 
in the block. A six or eight-penny box 
nail is dropped into each hole, where it 
should be a loose fit. 

When you have the loading block full 
of charged cases, jar it so that the 
powder settles evenly. Place the board 
and nails over the cases so that a nail 
enters the neck of each cartridge in 
the block. Lower the board until the 
nails drop into the cases, hit the powder, 
and rest on it. The nail heads are thus 
lifted % in. or so above the top of the 
board. You need only glance over the 
nail heads, to see if they are even, to dis- 
cover whether all the cartridges in the 
loading block are filled to the same 
height with powder. 

Naturally, this won’t check on minute 
variations, but the additional amount a 
nail would be raised if a double charge 
of powder were in one cartridge could 
not escape notice—T. A. Lamke. 


The loading-block 
apparatus in use. 
A double charge 
of powder in any 
case would raise 
the loosely fitted 
nail well above 
the general level 
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Capt. Buck Hamilton, 
daring skipper who 
rescued the Pettys and 
their friends 


But let her husband, Capt. Petty, tell the 
story in his own words: 

“My wife and I are deep-sea divers in 
the shell and coral business, or 
were before we lost everything in 
the storm—and if it hadn't been for 
the flashlight and batteries God 
knows we would not have been 
here today. Let me state that my 
wife is the only woman today that 
works in water 20 to 80 feet deep. 
We work together and are well known in 
this part of the country. 

“Monday, (Labor Day) we got up at 5 
o'clock. The weather looked bad. Storm 
warnings were up. 

“We were tied up at Whale Harbor 
(which was completely wiped out by 
the storm) at the time. 

“There were two more boats tied up 
there, friends of ours, and I asked what 
they were going to do. One said he would 
move to Snake Creek, 5 miles north of 
there if his motor wasn’t broke down. I 
told him I would take him in tow. So at 
3:30 that afternoon we left for Snake Creek, 
made it by 5:30. My wife said I had better 
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National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 





Once more the 
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Mrs. Jack Petty Swims to Mangrove Swamp with 






go and get some food to put aboard the 
boat, so I went to Tavernier, just a few 
miles, got something to eat for my wife 
and myself, some rope, a flashlight and 
some batteries. Luck was, they were Eve- 
ready—fresh ones; I looked to make sure. 
I got back to the boat at 6:05. It was then 
blowing about 70 miles an hour. My wife 
cooked supper and the boys on the other 
two boats had supper with us. 

“By then it was sure enough blowing. 
The boys went back to their boats and we 
waited for the worst to come. Which it did 
from 7 to 10. Black dark, the wind was 
about 100 miles an hour. At 7:40 the first 
boat went down. With the aid of the flash- 
light he made it to our boat and got aboard. 
At 8:10 the second boat went down. That 
man and his 13 year old son who was with 
him would not have made it if it hadn’t 
been for the flashlight. 

“‘Remember the flashlight was burning 
steady in all that wind and rain. At 8:30 
my boat started to turn over. The man and 
his son left first; then the next man. My 
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Flashlight After Boat Capsizes ...Then Signals 
Captain Buck Hamilton to Thrilling Rescue 


wife, who had on a pair of pants, put the 
light in her pocket and jumped overboard. 
There was between 12 and 20 feet of water 
under us. Then I left the boat. I knew it 
was all over. How we finally got together 
God alone knows. We drifted into the 
mangrove trees and then from tree to tree. 

“Finally we all got to one big tree and 
hung there. I don’t know how long we had 
been there when my wife said ‘Honey, get 
the light out of my pocket’, I asked her 
what light and she said the flashlight. It 
had been under water since 8:30. | got it 
and turned it on, never expecting it to 
burn, but those batteries were still good. 
We used the light for a signal in the hope 
of some one seeing it and picking us up. 
Some one did, and turned a spot light on 
us. We made our way then from where we 
were to them. It was then 12:45. 

“The man that saved us by the aid of 
the flashlight that night was Capt. Buck 
Hamilton of Key West. 

“Believe me, if you want good, fresh 
batteries to stand the storm-test get dated 
‘Eveready’ batteries. We know!” 








THE EVEREADY DATE LINE IS YOUR 
PROTECTION. YOU KNOW TWEYRE FRESH 


SEE WHAT DIFFERENCE 


THAT MAKES . YOU DONT EAT 
4 FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


















WELL,A FRESH BATTERY IS MOIST 
INSIDE. THIS MOISTURE IS WHAT 
MAKES THEM WORK. WHEN THEY 
STAY ON THE SHELF TOO LONG 
THEY DRY OUT, GRADUALLY 
LOSING POWER. 
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electing the Outboard Motor 


HE boating fan who wishes to get 

an outboard motor has a complete 

and varied assortment from which 

to choose. American outboard mo- 
tors range from one to 60 horsepower, 
with all intermediate sizes, and each mo- 
tor fills a definite need better than any 
other. The choice of the proper outboard 
motor depends upon its adaptability to 
the hull you own or intend to buy, and 
to the demands you are likely to make 
of it. 

Nothing so reduces the efficiency of an 
outboard, while raising its running costs, 
as using the motor on a hull to which it 
is not suited. Some hulls are underpow- 
ered, some overpowered. Some motors 
are wasting horsepower in an attempt to 
push hulls through the water at speeds 
for which their design or weight was 
never intended. Economy of operation 
is an important factor in outboard selec- 
tion, for, although small outboard mo- 
tors are modest in fuel consumption, the 
larger outboards consume two to four 
times more fuel than the average auto- 
mobile. 

What size of motor is right for your 
boat? We know that the larger the mo- 
tor, the more difficult it is to carry, to 
start, and to control, and the more fuel 
it consumes. We should, therefore, use 
a motor just big enough to do the job 
right. Today’s 40-lb. motors are more 
powerful than the 100-lb. motors of four 


\ 
















years ago, and, sinee speed is seldom the 
most important requirement of an out- 
board, you may be able to use a motor 
much smaller than you thought. Large 
motors, too, depreciate much more rap- 
idly than small ones. 

Boats powered by outboard motors 
may be divided into displacement and 
planing models. Each has its uses and 
power limitations. Displacement models 
ride through the water, displacing an 
amount of water equal to the weight of 
the boat. Planing hulls ride over the 
surface, and require considerable power 
to start planing, but, once in planing 





TYPE OF CRAFT 


(service or planing hulls) B 











Auxiliary power 





Sa or Inboards (12-17 ft.) 
Sailboats or Inboards (17-20 ft.) 
Sailboats or Inboards (over 20 ft.) 


o SPEED IN MILES AN HOUR 
| 2-14 | 2-16 | 2-20 | 4-30 | 5-32 5-35 
i HORSEPOWER 
Canoes* | 
Rowboats (10-15 ft.)* 3 | 3-5 | 
Dinghies (8-12 ft.) 
Dinghies (12-14 ft.) 3-5 5-8 
Heovy fishing boots 3-5 5-8 8-12 12-16 
Family boats (10-14 ft.) * 5-8 
Family boats (14-18 ft.) 8-12 | 12-16 | 16-20 
Heavy utility. boat 8-12 | 12-16 | 16-20 | 20-30 
Runabouts (12-16 ft.) 8-12 | 12-16 | 16-20 
Runabouts (16-20 ft.) 16-20 | 20-30 
Raceabouts 5-8 8-12 16-20 | 20-30 
Outboard Cruisers 16-20 | 20-30 
3-5 
5-8 8-12 
12-16 
*Also take electric motors (speed: 1-5 miles an hour). 


trim, their lowered resistance results in 
reduced gas consumption and greater 
speed. To the first class belong canoes, 
rowboats, dinghies, and fishing boats, 
while runabouts, hydroplanes, and most 
outboard cruisers are of the latter class. 
The proper power for any of these hulls 
depends upon the load to be carried and 
the speed desired, the speed being de- 
pendent upon the limitations of the hull. 

General-service work on rowboats and 
fishing boats demands no great power. 
The average, small boat of the rowboat 
type produces practically the same speed 
with any motor (Continued on page 64) 


The Engine You Need 
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This 14-foot skiff is moving 
at about 15 miles an hour. Its 
motor develops 9 horsepower 
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OK-2 is strong asa giant SS) 
Yet Weighs only SO Lbs.! (4 rast es) 
maa 


PRICED LOW! ¢ 3 


and PAY AS You BUILD\ }}\\ 
A Sensation! Build this 50- ) 

Ib. tough, durable, seawor- 
thy. portable Outboard Ki- 
Yak in 2 days at home! 
Then it’s always ready to go 
anywhere by hand or car. { 
Safe. leakproof. More speed 
per horsepower. More miles 
per gallon! 


Mead's perfected aluminum- , 
ribbed, Cut-to-Fit Construc- : 
tion Kit guarantees success- 


ful assembly, easily, quickly 
and profitably (if you 
bulld to sell to others). Amazing 
LOW Introductory Prices, and if 
ou wish you can even Pay as 
Yon Build! RUSH dime 
and Coupon low, f 








































THE “CK-2” 
PADDLE BOAT is 

Converted mto 

Speedy Sadboat 

Assemble Mead’s 
“‘CK"’ Sportsman’s 
Ki-Yak (paddle and 
sailboat) in * LESS 
time with new con- 


. FISHING 
tor CAMPING 
HUNTING 





struction principle All Mead 
‘*Home Assembly’’ KI-YAKS 
saves younearly HALF Also Available 
factory-built cost! Factory-Built 
Most sensational boat 

development in years! $600 
Weighs only 30 Ibs. 


Portable by hand or 
ear! Thousands in 
use! RUSH dime 
(covering handling 





postage) and Coupon 
for giant new Col- 
ored Circular, Low 
Introductory Prices. 
$6.00 Gift Paddle 
Offer. Hurry! 





MEAD GLIDERS 
15 South Market St. 
Dept. 0-27, Chicago 
Prt eeeeeee 
' 
»MAIL COUPON NOW!S 
8 Gentiemen: | am enclosing 10c postage, handling charge, Please g 
' rush me your New Colored Ki-Yak Circular, Money-Making 
Plans. Low Introductory Prices and $6 Gift Paddle Offer. (Please ‘ 
8 Print Piainly . 
H 
SERGI. anrssssnensiinsianentniteciiiehubetnaveiininiansatiinintiatannguaiiiie ° 
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B STREET B WO. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccsccecccoccoscoscsoccess ' 
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' 
4 ae Se SER TT TO STATE. .cccscceseeseeees e 
RUSH ME WITH Ii0c TO: 7 











Outboard Hull Leaks 


Question: I have a 16-ft. V-bottom outboard 
hull, which is beginning to leak badly, although 
the wood is not decayed. Would it be advisable 
to cover it with canvas, set in canvas cement? 
How should I go about it?—H. H., Mo. 


Answer: Although covering a hull with can- 
vas will prevent leaking, it also increases the 
weight of the boat, and, on a 16-ft. hull, should 
be attempted only as a last resort. Go over the 
hull thoroughly, tightening all fastenings and 
replacing those that are worn with new ones. 
Let the hull dry out, and apply a light priming 
coat of paint to hull and seams. Fill all seams 
with two parts white lead, one part whiting, 
thoroughly mixed. Then paint again. 

To canvas the hull, cover the bottom with one 
piece of canvas, and each side with a single 
piece, using 8-oz. single-filled material. Lap 
the edges of the canvas about 2 in., tacking 
along the edge, and gluing it down with canvas 
cement. About 100 sq. ft. can be covered 
with 1 gal. of cement. Use wood alcohol to thin 
the cement for filling the canvas.—W. J. 


Replanking Bottom 

Question: I recently purchased a V-type, 
single-bottom runabout, with planks of 5/16-in. 
mahogany. For a year, the boat had been ex- 
posed, bottom up, to the elements. I calked and 
painted the bottom, but the planks are loose 
from the frames, and the boat still ships water. 
Would you recommend a waterproof, canvas 
bottom, or should I replank, replacing the bad 
frames and battens?—K. G. B., Wis. 


Answer: From your description, it sounds as 
though the planking had warped, and pulled 


that will move the hull. Too much pow- 
er is worse than too little. Portability, 
ease of storage, economy, and starting 
ease will determine your choice. 

Canoes, although they paddle easily, 
cannot be propelled satisfactorily by 
large outboard motors. The light weight, 
narrow beam, and low stability of a ca- 
noe, and the fact that the operator must 
sit to one side, to counteract the weight 
of the motor, make it advisable to choose 
one of the lightweight motors, develop- 
ing one to four horsepower, and weigh- 
ing no more than 35 lb. Large, freight 
canoes will handle up to 10 horsepower, 
but, beyond that, additional weight and 
power are superfluous. 

The speed of displacement boats, pow- 
ered by outboard motors, is governed by 
the weight of the boat, and its load, rath- 
er than by its design. A fair approxima- 
tion of the power required to drive any 
particular hull 8 to 10 miles an hour may 
be found by allowing one horsepower 
for every 175 lb. of total boat weight, in- 
cluding passengers, motor, and boat. 
This will vary, but it is close enough for 
practical purposes. If there is a choice 
between a light boat and a heavy one, 
use the motor on the heavier hull. 

The fast-service group consists of 
boats with powerful motors, and boats 
that plane. Portability is desirable, 
though not so much so as in the general- 
service group, but the main require- 
ments are that the motor be. adapted to 
the hull, and that it start easily, and 
operate quietly, and smoothly. With dis- 
placement hulls, speed is expensive, and 
necessitates high-powered engines. 

Planing-type hulls must have a certain 
amount of power before they will plane. 
Ordinarily one horsepower will plane 35 





- Answers ta Boating Fans - 


away from the frames. If it is not warped too 
badly, you should rescrew and renail the bot- 
tom, and then calk it, but, if'this is not feasible, 
by all means replank. Covering the bottom with 
canvas would be ineffectual in this case. When 
the planking is removed, repair the injured 
frames and add new battens, for the removal of 
the planking will render the battens useless 
When relaying the planking, use canton flannel, 
soaked in glue, under the planking seams along 
the battens. Leave the planking open about 
1/16 in., and fill with a strand of cotton candle 
wicking to within 1/8 in. of the surface. Fill 
seam flush to the surface with two parts white 
lead to one part whiting. The planking should 
not be more than 6 in. wide.—W. J. 


Canvas on Plywood 


Question: In building a duck boat accord- 
ing to the plans published in a recent issue 
I went a step further and covered the entire 
boat with 3/16-in. plywood. I now plan to 
cover this with 10-oz, canvas, and would like 
to know whether I should cement the canvas to 
the plywood, or just stretch it and tack it down 
Do you think I added too much weight to the 
boat by covering the frame with plywood?— 
J. &., 3m. 


Answer: For best results under all condi- 
tions, it is advisable to cement the canvas to 
the plywood surface, using a canvas cement 
This may be thinned with wood alcohol, t 
make a smooth finish on the canvas surface, 
and is an excellent preparatory surface for 
further coatings of paint. 

Although some weight has been added to the 
duck boat by covering it with plywood, you 
will find that the boat is stronger and more re- 
sistant to snagging. —W. J. 


Selecting the Outboard Motor 


(Continued from page 68) 


lb. If the proportion of weight exceeds 
this figure, the hull becomes a displace- 
ment boat. For instance, if the weight 
of a boat is 250 lb. and that of the motor 
50 lb., and of two passengers 300 Ib., 
dividing the total weight of 600 by 35 
gives 17 as the minimum horsepower re- 
quired to plane the load. For efficient 
service, and for possible emergencies, 
the motor should develop slightly more 
power than that bare minimum. 

Emergency or auxiliary power for sail- 
boats, runabouts, or cruisers is deter- 
mined by the size and weight of the hull. 
Wide, beamy, heavy boats require more 
power than narrow, lightweight hulls. 
As the outboard will be used mainly for 
auxiliary or emergency purposes, low 
speeds of from 4 to 10 miles an hour are 
desirable, and greater power would be 
wasted. To move heavy loads efficiently 
requires propellers of relatively low 
speed but of large area. This combina- 
tion is made possible by the new gear 
housings with reduction gears, which 
are now available for small, outboard 
motors. The standard gears, of course, 
reduce the speed of the propeller shaft 
as compared with that of the crankshaft. 
The new lower units reduce the drive 
shaft’s speed still more, are more sturdi- 
ly built, and have larger propellers. They 
will handie loads of several tons, propel- 
ling heavy runabout cruisers, commer- 
cial boats, or lifeboats with greater speed 
and less fuel consumption than standard 
outboards. This heavier lower unit can 
be had on outboards of 4 to 10 horse- 
power. 

For high-transom boats, the use of 
special, long-shaft models is recommend- 
ed, as the motor, being higher, is less af- 
fected by rough water—Wm. Jackson. 
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ECLIPSE 


Veur 1937 Bendir-buitt Outboards 


NEW HAIR-TRIGGER STARTING « AEROTYPE IGNI- 
TION BUILT BY SCINTILLA—PERMANENT MAGNET 
LIFE e AEROTYPE CARBURETION BY STROM.- 
BERG e FINGER-TIP OUTSIDE CONTROLS e FULL- 
LEVEL TILT-UP ¢ FULL 180-DEGREE STEERING 
OUTSIDE FUEL FILL ¢ NO-FUME AIRSTREAM 
COOLING « SILENCED UNDERWATER EXHAUST 













EFINED—improved—advanced 
in every phase of performance! 
The new 1937 Eclipse Air-Cooled 
Outboard Motor again spotlights the 
sensational contributions which Ben- 
dix marine and aviation engineering 
has made to small-boat power! a 
Because its new Bendix Magneto, i MAGNETO 
built by Scintilla, delivers the hot- she pon: Viele} 
test spark ever packed into any out- : % hy 
board, this new motor definitely ends 








+ the era of toilsome, hand-blistering 
labor of starting. So hot is this spark 
: and so efficient is the new Stromberg 
aerotype carburetion, that one-turn 


starting may be virtually guaranteed! 
; See the new 1937 Eclipse before you 
¢ do anything about a new outboard! 





WORLD’S QUIETEST SMALL-BOAT POWER! 
1937 Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor katte Diving Unit submerged — 


ward — Full Reverse (360-degree 


steering) — ‘‘Four-Wheel-Brake”’ 


Positively silent! Improved for 1937, with greater power and Shesntnd ~ Seles anddannd tiles 


speed! Fully protected against dampness and corrosion. Ideal Spring-loaded tilt- up — Simple 
3 : “ aes 3-position switch control (‘‘High”, 
for family summer home use, for dinghy service, for fishing, for “Low” and “Off’’) — Perfect for the 


: +s . +11 : fisherman—“‘low” speed permits 
every purpose where simplicity and silence are essential! Weighs Tae” dhegp salina Manes 
only 20 pounds. Operates from ordinary storage batteries. iced (re-greased and packed every 

ason or so) by any automobile 


. ° se ; 
See it at the shows and at your dealers, or write the factory. service station in a few minutes | 
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Bendix Marine Products Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp.) 
435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


Send me at once full details and literature 
on new 1937 Eclipse Outboard Motors. 


ECLIPSE “AND ELECTRIC 
_ OUTBOARD MOTORS 


“BUILT »y BENDIX 







Name 





Address Kee ssnaeeeeseseaee 


City ») ND on eo caese me 


Name of Favorite 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
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THOR OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


especially designed for the 
fisherman and the sportsman. 
Ruggedly built for the work 


they are to do. Proved de- 
pendable under all conditions. 
WRITE for the FREE circular 
giving full information and speci 
fications on THOR the 


best outboard motor 

buy in 1937. 

CEDARBURG MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. OL-1. 
Cedarburg Wisconsin 



















“THOR has made it possible for you to buy 
an outboard motor for less than $50.00"" 








UNFOLD Boar 





for fishermen 


Built by experts since 1890 . . 


tourists cottage owners and general usage. Portable 
folding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable 
snagproof and leakproof Carry m shoulder or running 
board Set up ready for use in five minutes or less 
Suitable for outbo ard motor Used by government 
engineers on T A. work 


Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
22 Pine Street Miamisburg, Ohio 

















/é Sizes 
$23 to $155 

America’s putetanding V alucsin Row Boats, Fis 
»r and Sail Boats! W a 
not sink! Low Cost! No we - worry orupkeepcost! 

iways ready to use! P referred by leading summer 
— a and resorts! Send post card for 24-page 
talog! It's Free! 


PIONEER MFG. to. 122 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. 
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Record on a Meat Hunt 


(Continued from page 15) 


reason I was able to get the big fellow 
in the Muskwa River country was that 
no other hunters had been through there 
to get him when he was smaller. He 
happened, too, to be lucky enough to es- 
cape the wolves. As we did not cover this 
entire section, on account of heavy snow, 
there is a chance that some lucky hunter 
will some time find this old boy’s daddy 
with a still larger head. 

Most persons ask me what kind of rifle 
I use. My favorite for all types of big 
game hunting is a 404 Magnum, made 
by the late Frank Hoffman, of Cleveland. 
It shoots a 300-grain bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,709 feet a second, and has 
about twice the power of a Springfield. 
With a heavier load, it is suitable for 
African game. There is no game in 
North America that it cannot kill with a 
300-grain bullet. The gun weighs about 
ten pounds. 

My guide always carries my Model 54 
.30/06 Winchester. In case anything hap- 
pens to the big gun, the Winchester will 
then be on hand, ready for business. 

I realize the Magnum is a bit heavy 
for Rocky Mountain sheep, but I like its 
range, power, and accuracy. It has a re- 
markably flat trajectory. As for the 
range, a little experience I had with the 
second sheep I shot on my trip may il- 
lustrate that. I got within about 350 
yards of him, and succeeded in taking 
some motion pictures through a tele- 
photo lens. Roy suggested that, if I 
wanted that ram, I had better use the 
gun instead of the camera, because the 
sheep was moving away. 


OI started shooting. I fired six shots, 
using iron sights, but missed because 
the animal was far away and moving 
fast. Then I decided to try one shot with 
the ’scope sight, as I could no longer see 
him with the naked eye. We judged the 
animal to be a good half mile away, but 
the bullet struck him in the hip, and did 
plenty of damage. It was pure luck that 
I hit him, but the shot does illustrate the 
power of the Magnum 300-grain bullet at 
such ranges. In the Stone-sheep country, 
it is difficult to get closer than 200 yards 
to one of the animals, because they have 
been made shy by constant attack from 


wolves. So a gun with considerable hit- 
ting power and flat trajectory is neces- 
sary. 


This second sheep, by the way, had 
horns measuring forty-two inches around 
the curves, and thirty inches between 
the tips. It really was a much more 
beautiful specimen than the record one, 
and its horns were superior in color and 
general appearance. 

I found plenty of other game north of 
Peace River, but used my movie camera 
more than my guns. In a basin on the 
south fork of the Muskwa River, we 
came upon a grizzly bear. I took movies 
of him, while he was stripping leaves 


| from weeds and bushes, and eating them. 





Then I decided to try the rifle. I left the 
camera standing, and moved about sev- 
enty-five feet upstream, to be closer for 
the shot. 

The first bullet struck the bear, and 
he came plunging down the little valley 
toward me. One of the guides decided to 
try his luck as a cameraman, so he aimed 
the moving-picture camera, and pressed 
the release. As the bear got fairly close 
to us, the camera developed a decided 
tendency to wobble. On the film, which 
we saw later, (Continued on page 67) 








Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted 


in 1934. Separate chapters on the rod. reel, line 
leader, and lures particularly suited for bass fishing 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass 
streams of this country, and the facts he states her 
are practical based on experience Tells you wher 
and how to fly fish for bass, the Art of Fl 

Casting for Black Bass,’’ care of the equipment 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook an 
preserve black bass Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read Joh: 
son's recommendations no matter how much of 


expert you are. 88 pages and cover 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


25¢ postpaid 
353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





MOST INEXPENSIVE WAY TO 





BE A DIESEL EXPERT 


QUICKLY and EASILY 


me sre at last is a brand new book written 


for the man who has had no previous 











knowledge of Diesel Engines Take you L/ Ay 
in easy to grasp stages right fr the 4 
fundamental principles of the Diesel t 
the most modern advanced type +f er 1p 
gines. Tells you in clear, non te ABCs} 
language just how and why the Die of 
operates—what happens in the cylinde Di / 
All about pressure, volume speed and viesel 
heat. Various fuels and how they are rated . 

fuel feeders, ete. Different type f engines 
Diesels, and their comparative economis 

Air and other types of starter et 
Adapting the Diesel to automobiles, s! aT 
train and airplanes. A complete cha 
tells how you can take advantage of 
many opportunities that Diesel Engin ff 
ing offers 

g. rofusely illustrated from be 
end including useful tables re 

lata, operating costs, and other infor 
tion invaluable to the Die el minded 
F ull cloth bound. You can depend up 

mpleteness and accuracy of this great book Prepa 

by the editors of Popular Science Mont! f t 
latest material, it guaranteed to be up-t he minute 

ery respect. Tear off and mail tl i mn TODAY and 
how easy it really is to become a Diesel expert ir 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY Sept. OL 27 
353 - 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the A. B. C.’s of DIESEL ENG INES I wil! pay t 


postman only $3.00 and a few cents postage when the book is de 
ed. l understand that I have the right to return the book wit 
days and you will refund my money in full l 
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Why putup with yearsof 


needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. ade for men, women and children 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plar 

and proof of results. Correspondence confidentia! 


BROOKS COMPANY 117C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


















Light, to handle, no leaks or repairs carry by hand and or 
auto; safe Ter — :all sizes; non- sinkabi, e, stronger than wood 
veed by nm goverpepenta eho ied First Prize at 
Chicago A a = orld’s Fair. Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


— types of boats that may be built 
: by any one handy with tools. | 
Send 10 cents (coin) for new catalog! | 


L. S. GROGAN BOAT COMPANY 
WAYNE MICHIGAN | 








BOAT BLUEPRINTS 
We have "PLANS" for many 
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(Continued from page 66) 


the image of the bear jumps wildly all 
over the scene. And the closer the bear 
gets to the guide, the more it jumps. 

I finished the bear with a shot at close 
range, but the guide didn’t know until 
afterwards that my gun had jammed 
because the follower plate had flipped 
over as I was loading by hand, and that 
the bolt of the rifle, which the other 
guide was getting ready to fire, had 
slipped out of the gun. If he had known, 
I don’t suppose the bear would have 
stayed in the picture at all. Fortunately, 
I had shot grizzly before, and was able 
to keep my feet on the ground while I 
got my rifle loaded. 

I had planned to go about 100 miles 
| farther north, but snow prevented. How- 
| ever, I felt more than satisfied with the 
results of the trip. A number of other 
hunting expeditions into Alaska, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Ontario had 
taught me that it is almost a rule that 
the prize trophy is taken on the very last 
day. The sensible thing to do, now that 
I had my trophy, was to quit, even if I 
had bagged it the first day with the first 
shot. The next time I hunt, it might not 
be a bad idea to go looking for meat in- 
stead of trophies. 


Buck Bass 


(Continued from page 17) 


leaving his lair. Then he started for 
deep water, slowly at first, and finally 
with a rush that brought his magnificent 
body out into the fading rays of the sun. 

I have never seen such a bass, or such 
a thrilling spectacle as he shook his 
mighty head in.an effort to cast the 
plug. He hit the water, then started a 
mad run back to the old log. 

I took my first glance at the boy then. 
Grim determination was stamped on his 
face as he held the reel close to him, rod 
tip up as high as he dared, and fought 
that ancient enemy of his. In that in- 
stant, I was amply repaid for sacrificing 
my own chance at the bass. 

Fortunately, the bass could not go 
around the log, since it came straight 
out from the shore. And fortunately he 
did not tangle the line on any of the 
many dead branches and stumps on the 
bottom of the lake. After his dash to 
the log, he made for the deep water in 
the center of the lake, coming to the 
top occasionally for another burst of 
shaking. But the hooks held. 

The runs became shorter, and gradual- 
ly the lad worked him in to the boat. A 
grin slowly spread on the boy’s freckled 
face as he saw victory within his grasp. 
A few more half-hearted runs, and we 
brought the black-green “buck” bass 
alongside, and slid him into the boat, 
where his conqueror eyed him raptly. 

“Whew!” he said. “Mister, that’s the 
biggest fish I ever caught.” 

“You take this plug that you caught 
him with,” I said. “You can keep that 
to remember the trip by.” 

We pulled up at the pier just as the 
sun was dipping below the trees again, 
and looked with pardonable pride on a 
fine string of fat, healthy bass. 

I took the boy home. No, it wasn’t a 
humble farmhouse with chickens peck- 
ing in the front yard. The home before 
which my towheaded, barefoot compan- 
ion made me stop was a mansion, with 
two expensive automobiles drawn up. 

“Sure, I live here,” he said. 

What wise parents that lad has! 
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@ Here’s the year’s biggest break for every 
man who has rowed a boat under a broil- 
ing sun... here’s a willing 15-pound 
shipmate that will do the work with 
twice the speed and a thousand times 
the pleasure! Here is a motor you can 


lift with two fingers and start with a ¢ / ACE, $45 
flick of your wrist. A motor that will - ss ighs only 
run all season on less gas than you use 

in your car on an ordinary week-end trip. a ae ae 


The new Elto Pal is a full-size outboard, at 3500 R 


rugged and capable . . . fits any boat and 
drives average boats up to 51/ miles an hour 
or better. Equipped with underwater silencer, 
one-lever speed control, Elto super-magneto 
and many other Elto qual- 
ity features. 


Write codey for the Elto cat- HANDITWI N, $65 


alog describing Pal and five nity World's lightes win 
other Elto models! ; Does aa 91 , tbs de 
EVINRUDE MOTORS lop O. A. certi 
4997 N. 27th St., Milwaukee eer ’. at 3500 
Evinrude Motors of Canada ; 

Peterboro, Ontario 
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THE REDSKIN’S 
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That’s one reason ane you will want a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


Thompson designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are sturdily built, yet carry no nee dle 88 we ight Whether 
rowing, or outboard motoring, they give “‘rocket-like” 
response to the power that drives them. 











Glide through glorious All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
wilderness with an Old Town Canoe and a strong and durable. Many color combinations. 
pack! ... The effortless stroke of a paddle Rowboats 
takes you from camp to camp. You can fish $42 


and up 


and hunt in the gamiest haunts. Live the | : 
real life of an Indian! Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 


An Old Town Canoe is the birchbark’s | Outboard 


twin. Only it’s tougher and steadier! Leak- | tot 
proof and light. Inexpensive to own. There’s | 


Write for a free catalog showing paddling, ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 


no costly up-keep, and prices begin at $73. an > 
sailing, sponson, and square-stern types. | SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENG 


FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 









Also sturdy outboard boats, including large SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull 

seaworthy models for the family camp. Din- | THOMPSON BROS. B OAT I sy FG.Cco. 

ghies. Rowboats. Address: Old Town Canoe Two Large Factories —Write to Bi 

Company, 372 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. | pesitriae, Wis. Thc ON, cols ainst, 
0. 


BEATS 


= 
the World Please state the 
kind of boat you 


on TUN BS areinterested in 
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The Rod for Light Lures 


ACH year interest increases in light 

rods and lures. However, most of 

this interest centers around fly 

rods and fly-rod lures, and many 
anglers miss a bet by passing up the 
lightweight, limber casting rod, de- 
signed for %-oz. lures. 

Fly rods are necessary for bass bugs 
and other very light lures, but they do 
not handle %-oz. bait so well as it can 
be handled. Most of the lures made for 
casting are designed to give best re- 
sults when they are reeled in with a 
multiplying reel. Consequently the strip 
retrieve, as used with the fly rod, often 
does not impart to the lures the most 
effective action. For this reason alone, 
there is a need for the lightweight 
casting outfit in every angler’s kit. 

The generally accepted rod for cast- 
ing light lures is a 6-footer, weighing 
4%, to 5 oz. In common with many oth- 
er anglers, I have used such rods for 
a long time. The first rod of this type 
I bought suited me so well that later 
I bought a duplicate. Though this rod 
is marked 6 ft., it actually measures 5 
ft., 11% in. It has two joints of equal 
length with an independent grasp. 
With grasp, it weighs 5 oz., the two 
bamboo joints without grasp weighing 
2%, oz. The first, or heaviest joint, ta- 
pers from .306 to .221 in., while the tip 
joint tapers from .201 to .085. The male 
ferrule of this joint measures .198 in. 

For a long time, I used this rod with- 
out thought of change, but one day I 
got the idea that a rod of the same 
type but with a short butt and long 
tip, like the heavier bait-casting rods, 
would work better, so I ordered one. 
The rod came through about 6 in. 
short of 6 ft. At first, I was going to 
return it, but it looked and felt so 
good that I tried it out 
and finally kept it. In 
my opinion, it cast with 
more ease and accura- 
cy than the 6-footer. 
The overall length of 
this rod, with its two 
joints, and grasp built 
in the butt joint, was 
5 ft. 6% in. The butt 
joint was 2 ft. 6% in. 
long, and tapered from 
311 to .227 in. The 
length of the tip joint 
was 3 ft. % in., the ta- 
per .225 to .096 in. The 
male ferrule of tip 
measured 220. The to- 
tal weight of the rod 
was 3% oz. 

The action of this 
stick is now my first 
choice for fishing %-oz. 
lures. Once I had it, 
however, I thought that 
a rod that would handle 
both %4-oz. and %s-oz. 
lures would be even 
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better. Although I really shouldn’t have 
spent the money, I finally invested in 
a custom-made rod with two tips of 
different weight. While the rod was 
usable, it lacked something. When I 
used the light tip, it did not have the 
smoothness of action found in either 
the first or second rods, and the heavy 
tip did not cast the heavier lures with 
the same snap and ease that my light- 
weight, bamboo-action, steel rod did. 
Perhaps, I thought, a bit more action 
and length in the light tip and a bit 
less action in the heavy tip would make 
it more satisfactory. At any rate it 
could be improved on. 

The new rod I decided on weighed 
4% oz. with the light tip, 4% oz. with 
the heavy one. With the light tip, the 
total length was 5 ft., 5% in., with the 
heavy tip, 5 ft, 2% in. The butt was 
2 ft., 1% in. long, and tapered .297 to 
.262 in. The length of the light tip was 
3 ft., 4 in., the taper .217 to .088 in. 
The heavy tip was 3 ft., 1 in. long, and 
tapered .229 to .109. On the light tip, 
the ferrule measured .231 without any 
swell, and on the heavy tip .231, with 
the swell bringing the upper end to .229. 

The real difference among these three 
rods shows up in the type and quality 
of the reel used. With a high-quality, 
free-spool, all work better. With a reg- 
ular, geared reel, the second rod has 
the edge on the others, with which it is 
impossible to use such a reel. 

Is there something to be learned 
from this? Should rods for %-oz. lures, 
used exclusively for casting, be reduced 
in length from the 6-ft. standard? Of 
course, I’m not a rod maker, so I can’t 
go into a rod maker’s technicalities, 
but I am a fisherman and readily no- 
tice the differences among these three 


rods. In all fairness, I must admit that 
the third rod, which is slightly shorter 
than the second, does not cast so well 
as the 6-ft. rod. Probably the truth is 
that the second rod has absolutely cor- 
rect action, and, if it had been 6 ft. 
long when I got it, it would have worked 
just as well as it does in its present 
length. Other anglers who have had 
experience with these lightweight bait- 
casting rods may have got far differ- 
ent impressions. 

One thing is sure. To get the most 
out of any light-lure casting rod, it is 
necessary to use a well-balanced, free- 
spool reel. Regular, geared reels offer 
too much resistance to cast lightweight 
baits, and a level-wind reel is abso- 
lutely out of the question unless it is 
made so that the level-wind device and 
the spool automatically release when 
the cast is made. I believe that there 
is at least one level-wind reel which is 
free-spool on the cast. While the high- 
est-priced reels are no doubt the best, 
still there are some excellent reels to 
be had at a medium price. I know of 
one in the $12 class which is a dandy. 

In the matter of lures, you do not 
have such a wide choice as you have in 
baits weighing from % to ™% oz., but 
there are a number of popular *-oz. 
plugs which will work perfectly on rods 
designed for %4-oz. lures. Some patterns 
are made also in the -oz. size. If your 
dealer does not stock these small lures, 
he may obtain them from the manu- 
facturer. 

Besides the small plugs, you may use 
spinners and wobbling spoons. Several 
are made in *-oz. size, but the spin- 
ners, unless they are fairly large, will 
need a bit of-lead to bring them up to 
the required weight. The best way to 


"| Said Bring Waders, Not Waiters!’ 
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do this is either with regular casting 
sinkers, made for the purpose, or with 
narrow strips of sheet lead. Bait also 
may be used with spinners. In this 
case no lead is needed, as the worms 
or minnows will make up the necessary 
weight. Archer spinners in the smaller 
sizes are excellent lures for the light- 
weight rod, being especially good for 
large trout in streams. 

Many times fish will refuse to strike 
large lures, but will readily hit the 
small baits. In rivers, the small lure 
is by far the more effective. Sometimes 
large plugs and spoons will frighten 
fish away rather than attract them, 
and, in such cases, the small lure will 
often produce surprising results. I’ve 
had this happen with such fish as 
Northern pike and muskies. After 
hours of failure with regular pike and 
muskie lures, the small bait has some- 
times turned a discouraging trip into 
a really successful one. If you make 
it your business to be equipped for all 
methods of fishing, you are sure to have 
better results than if you depended on 
one method alone. 

In this light-lure casting, the terminal 
tackle must, to be satisfactory, con- 
form to the rest of the outfit. A line 
heavier than a 12-lb.-test will not work 
well, and it is better to use one that is 
even lighter. If you are fishing for 
pike, muskies, pickerel, or wall-eyes, for 
which you need a wire trace, be sure 
your wire leaders are fine and strong 
as well as flexible. Heavy or stiff wire 
will often keep the lure from working 
properly, and so will reduce your 
chances of success. 


|* ONLY bass are in the water you are 
fishing, a gut leader will bring the 
best results, although imitation gut is 
quite satisfactory. While, in many 
cases, a short gut trace 6 to 10 in. is 
long enough, there are many times when 
a leader 3 ft. or more in length will 
produce better catches. When the wa- 
ter is low and clear and the fish wary, 
it is to your advantage to use a leader 
as fine as you can handle without dan- 
ger of breaking it when a good-sized 
fish strikes. If it calibrates .011 in., it 
should be plenty strong enough for 
most fishing. At times however, I have 
found a bit finer leader advantageous. 

So long as you don’t snap it when 
striking, 1X (.009 in.) is very satisfac- 
tory. If you use finer than this, be very 
careful how you strike, and how you 
handle the fish when it’s hooked. I 
know that many bass fishermen insist 
that you don’t need any leader at all. 
While I admit this is true under many 
conditions, I know from experience 
that, on occasion, the use of a fine and 
fairly long leader does improve your 
fishing. One thing is sure. It never 
hurts your chances to use anything 
which makes your lure look as if it 
were not connected with your line. 
This being so, why not take advantage 
of such helps, and perhaps catch the 
occasional line-shy fish? 

There is a use for the light-lure out- 
fit besides bass fishing. In many 
streams, there are large trout which 
will not rise to flies. As a rule, these 
fish are taken with bait under favor- 
able conditions. Archer spinners and 
other minnowlike lures also will take 
them. Lures of this type are awkward 
to use with a fly rod, but they can be 
handled nicely with the light casting 
rod. Besides, you will be able to reach 
places that you couldn’t possibly get 
to with the fly rod. In addition, the 
short rod and multiplying reel retrieves 
the lures much more effectively than 
the fly rod and (Continued on page 75) 
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“Airflow’’ Taper 
Lines 
and control in cast 


New ease 


Also all levels and 
standard tapers. 


Famous “Strain- 
test’’ Leaders 
Best grade obtain 
able! Choicest gut 
carefully inspected 
and rigidly tested 
Every size, length, 
variation — level or 
tape red. 


i” 
Weber-Henshall 
Reel Beautiful 
brown Bakelite, stur 
dy, light! Ample ca 
pacity Unequalled 
value at $3. i 


Weber Bamboo Fly Rods — $10 
and up Initiator, Monogram, 
Handkraft, Masterkraft each a 
triumph im its class! Backbone, bal 
ance; locking reel seat; rich finish. 


color catalog, 1937 edition — 80 pages ... presenting the 
latest lures that fresh water game fish will take this year! 
Hundreds of early, mid-season and late wet and dry pat- 
terns . . . creel-fillers authenticated by 41 years of fly-tying 
study and our personal love of fishing . . . exclusive spe- 
cialty lures, inspirational in their creation but deadly in 
their effect . . . rods, reels, lines, leaders, spinners . . . every- 
thing for the fly enthusiast! Write today ... use coupon! 
—S 
—_ > Sa 
A New England Streamer 
“Tru-Life” Nature Fly — Lag oh ot fit 
New-type wet fly that 


streamer trails out in 
deceives the shrewdest minnow-like form; 
trout; deadly for pan highly animated. Six 
fish! First time adver- colorful patterns, all 
tised, but long tested. withsilver body. Sizes 
Six striking, true-to- 4,6,8. Each 30c. 
life patterns, spread With richJungleCock 
or closed wing. Sizes trim, 45c. (Also feath- 
6 to 12. Each 25¢. er patterns.) 
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Stone Nymph 

Go deep, fish the bot- 
tom with this stone fly 
in the nymph stage. 
Surprisingly lifelike 
from feelers to tail; 
soft, natural body. 
Your results will 
shame the “worm 
boys”! Sizes 8 to 14. 
Each 20c. 


: 


Weber Wet Fly No. 800 Fly Box 


Master- tied; the Satin finish alum- 
standard of excel- Fe inum; 8 compart- 
lence by which crit- . ) ments hold 5 to 8 
ical anglers judge dozen flies. Cover 
highest wet fly quality! Flat, per- is lined with cork 
fectly matched wings;untrimmed sheet 1%” thick; 
hackle; decorated silk bodies; fin- inner transparent 
est hooks. All patterns. Sizes 4 cover locks over insert. Size 
to 12. Dozen $2. 6x 3% x 1%". Only $1.50. 


Mail Coupon—Get Fly and FREE Catalog and Lessons! 


New 1937 Weber color catalog, 80 pages, truly the “Fly Anglers’ En- 
cyclopedia”. .. also Weber’s famous “Moviegram” Fly ting Instruc- 
tions—both FREE with 
either of these 25¢ 
flies. Mail coupon! 
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Drake-Akle—Float- 
ing drake —an amaz- 
ing imitation! 
True wings, 
untrimmed 
fine hackle, 
soft body. 





















Popeye — 
Bulging gog- 
gle-eyes... 
scared stiff — 
but how it 
takes’em! Glossy 
cork body. 
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POPEYE 





WORLD'S LARGEST 
IN FLY TACKLE 
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Dealer’s Name 
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Weber Lifelike Fly Co. 
Box 3730 Stevens Point, Wis. 


Enclosed find 25c for (check one only): 
[] DRAKE-AKLE [] POPEYE ... with which you will send 
me FREE Weber Catalog and Fly Casting Instructions. 
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City State 
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LIGHTWEIGHT SALT WATER aae 
by OCEAN CITY 


ae 


‘a 


THREE POPULAR SIZES 
No matter what reels you now have, you will 


want to fish with one of these sensationally new 
lightweights. 

Made of Zephaloy, an alloy similar to the metal 
in the popular lightweight airflow trains. 

New thrills, new comforts, new standards. Be 


sure to see them at your favorite dealer at once. 
They have the famous Ocean City features, Pat- 

ented Synchro Mesh, Automatic Free Spool Lever, 

Take pus art construction, etc., with speed, strength 


and durability equal to the heavier reels, 
150 Yds., $5.00 250 Yds., $6.00 300 Yds., $7.50 
identically the same as the 


THE FANTUM Made 


ZEPHYR with the addition of our famous improved STAR 


150 Yds., $6.50 250 Yds., $7.50 300 Yds., $8.50 


OCEAN CITY SALT WATER REEL 


“The Fi neoes un’s Fa- 
vorite conti 
hosts of friends New 
beauty trength, speed 
anical perfec- 
tion make it a joy to 
use Take-apart con- 
structior Star Drag, 
Synchro Mesh with Au- 
tomatic Free Spool 
Lever, ete. 
250 Yds. 300 Yds. 
0 $12.00 





REEL 


WANITA FLY 















A handsome popular priced fly reel 
of cast aluminum finished in a 
beautiful durable black. Light and 
sturdy and will give fishing satis- 
faction far beyond its price. One- 


piece frame an one-piece spool 


perfectly balanced. Single action 


and has permanent click. 


Price, $1.25 


wate 

PS 

ANF OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
1345 NOBLE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
Pian Your Season’s Fishing with | 
1937 SOLUNAR TABLES 


Get your copy NOW. Learn exactly the right 
hours to fish, any day in the season, any state, in- 
land or coast. Scientific Inland Tide Tables, cal- 
culated to the minute the fish start feeding. 
Checked for every state. If your Dealer hasn't 


1937 Solunar Tables, send 50c to 





John A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N. J. 














SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER | 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 





Rays Daybook of Angling 


ene buying a fly 
reel is a good 
idea to a one some- 
what larger than you 
actually need. By fill- 
ing up the extra room 
with either water- 
proofed linen or silk 
line, you gain extra 
speed in the retrieve, 
and also, to some extent, keep the line 
from kinking. Usually, when a line is 
wound directly to the narrow axis of the 
spool, it kinks very badly when left on 
any length of time. Some anglers advo- 
cate cutting a 30-yd. tapered line in half. 
By splicing a backing on each piece they 
make two lines from one. However, I 
would think the matter over carefully 
before taking this drastic step. Of course, 
half the line would be 45 ft., and, with 
the leader, somewhat longer. But re- 
member that the end of your line grad- 
ually weakens, and, from time to time, 
it is necessary to cut off the weak part. 

The following fly patterns are good for 
sea trout: Parmachene Belle, Montreal, 
Silver Doctor, Brown Hackle (red tag), 
Jenny Lind, Dr. Breck, Logan, and Griz- 
zly King. Sizes should range from 6 to 12. 


You don’t hear so much about the bare- 
foot country boy as you used to. There 
was a time when the well-equipped an- 
gler was laughed at, while the barefoot 
boy was held up to him as an example of 
a real fisherman. Today the barefoot 
boy has become a well-equipped angler 
who can talk tackle and handle a fly 
with the best of them. The old bent-pin 
story had its basis in the fact that the 


e ANGLERS’ 


Fly-drying Material 

Is there a leather which is used 
for drying flies? I saw a fisherman drying out 
his flies with something which looked like 
leather, but he would not tell me what it was. 
—A. L., Pa. 


Question: 


Answer: The material you mention was 
without doubt amadou, a fungus growth which 
is very absorbent. Most of the large fly-tackle 
concerns should be able to supply it.—R. B. 


Bass Rod 


I want a good, strong fly rod with 
plenty of backbone, for bass. I prefer an 8%-ft. 
rod, weighing 534 or 6 oz., and one that’s not 
too limber. I propose to use flies and, maybe, 
some bass bugs, and spinners. Could I use a 
dry-fly rod for wet-fly casting? Do the windings 
between the guides make a rod better?—C. K., 
W. Va. 


Question: 


Answer: You should have a 9-ft. rod of 5% 
to 514 oz. An 8%4-ft. rod of this weight would 
be too stiff—too much like a stick of wood to 
handle a fly or bug properly. 

Windings between the guides do not make a 
rod any better, or worse, provided they are not 
too close. Naturally, anything wound over the 
bamboo will slow up the action of a rod some- 
what, but it will not strengthen it. 

You can get good fly rods from $35 up. These 
are the best obtainable. The difference between 
a dry and wet-fly rod is action. The dry-fly must 
be stiff to handle the necessary false casts; the 
wet-fly is limber to make the setting of the hook 
more certain when a fly is taken under water. 

I frequently fish for bass, and use bugs and 
spinners a lot. My favorite rods for the work 





country lad knew his water, knew where 
the fish were, and understood their hab- 
its. When he took up the finer points of 
the game, he became a better angler. 

Unless a new line is put on the reel 
correctly, it is quite likely to become 
badly kinked. These kinks or curls are 
very hard to get rid of. To do the job 
right, simply insert a nail through the 
hole in the spool, and drive it into a joist 
or studding, or stick a pencil through 
the hole and let some one hold it so the 
spool will revolve. 

Coiled fly lines are a more difficult 
proposition. The best method is to make 
a revolving spool over which the line 
can be placed rather snugly. If no spool 
is available, have some one revolve the 
coil of line with their hands while you 
reel it on. The illustrations show how 
you should uncoil the line.—R. B. 






HAVE HELPER 
TURN COILED =>/ 
LINE WITH 
HANDS 


TO R REEL 

















WOODEN 
LINEHOLDER 





STUDDING 


Proper ways to put a new line on a reel 


QUERIES e 


5%-0z., a 914-ft., 534-0z., and a 10-ft., 
These rods all take size C lines.— 


are a 9-ft., 
6'4-0z. one. 


R. B. 
Fly Rod For Florida 


Question: No one seems to know anything 
about fly-fishing in this section, and, when I ask 
local fishermen, they seem to think it would be 
useless here. Nevertheless, I have been wonder- 
ing if it wouldn’t be a good idea to try it out 
Could you enlighten me a bit as to its practi- 
cability and approximate cost?—B. F. T., Fla. 


Answer: Although I have never fished in 
your particular section of Florida, I feel sure 
that surface bass bugs would work as well as 
they do everywhere else. Any place where I 
have been able to take bass with plugs, the 
flies and bugs have worked equally as well, and 
in some cases much better. 

The best rod for the work is one 9 to 10 ft 
long, weighing from 6 to 8 oz. The leader 
should be made of gut or imitation gut, calibrat- 
ing about .018. It should be at least 5%% ft. long. 
Personally, I prefer one of 12 ft. You will need 
a heavy line, at least a C. The bug-taper lines 
are very helpful in executing a good cast. The 
lures I have found most successful are the sur- 
face-disturbing type. 

The cost of such an outfit would depend on 
the quality. A serviceable one could be ob- 
tained for about $25; a really good one would 
cost about $60. I would first try a very low- 
priced outfit. Then, if you find the bass will 
take the bugs and you like the game (I am sure 
you will), you could get a good outfit. You 
might first experiment with a low-priced steel 
rod, level line, and reel. This could always be 
used for bait fishing, should you eventually get 
the better outfit—R. B. 
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The Lure of Lonely Waters 
(Continued from page 29) 


climbed past lonely, fishless Evolution 
Lake, crossed the divide south of Mount 
Goddard, and descended to the headwa- 
ters of the San Joaquin. When I checked 
my scanty food supply, I found just 
enough to take me over Hell For Sure 





Pass. A challenging name! 

When I finally reeled over the last 
snow bank, and collapsed against the 
post marking summit, I wondered how 
I had ever made it. But I forgot pound- | 
ing heart and laboring lungs when I | 
looked beyond the pass. Vast, mountain- | 
rimmed, a bowl of granite curved to the | 
horizon. Lakes of deepest blue glittered | 
in frigid glory. Frothing streams van- 
ished in the distance. The only moving | 
things were the amber clouds above. 

I was nearing the first unnamed lake 
600 feet below when the sun’s glare 
abruptly vanished. I looked up to see a 
rank of thunderheads pouring over Hell 
For Sure. I forgot all about fish. It was 
miles across barren country to the first 
timber, and thick drops were falling 
when I panted through a fringe of trees, 
and came abruptly upon a small lake. 
An uprooted pine furnished shelter 
while the storm roared. 


TS shore line marred by discolored 
waves, the lake seemed lifeless and 
dull. The lake had no inlet and only a 
mere trickle for an outlet. I catalogued 
it as a pothole, gouged out by the spring 
run-off. Then the murky surface bulged 
before my eyes. Twenty feet away the 
water seethed. Simultaneously another 
bulge showed farther along the shore, 
and a glistening, leopard-spotted shape 
rolled to the surface for an instant. 

The two fish continued to rise at in- 
tervals, and I made a complete circuit 
of the lake before one succumbed to a 
Gray Hackle. After a stubborn fight, I 
brought a vicious old Loch Leven 
ashore. While I cleaned and cooked as 
much of it as I could eat, I continued 
to watch the surface, but saw only the 
one other fish rising. Finally I con- 
cluded that this one fish was all that re- 
mained in the whole body of water. 

Here was a mystery indeed. Whoever 
heard of a lake with only two fish in it! 
I prowled around until darkness trying 
to find a reason. The water contained 
no piles of bowlders, practically no wa- 
ter-logged timber, and only a few 
patches of weeds, too scanty to protect 
young fish. Water apparently was fur- 
nished by bottom springs, since there 
was no inlet. The bottom was sandy 
mud, utterly unsuitable for spawning 
grounds. Perhaps, in the distant past, 
a game warden released a can of Loch 
Leven fingerlings in the lake, and the 
two I had seen were the only survivors. 

The next morning I saw a solitary rise 
across the misty waters as I skirted the 
shore on the way to the trail. A mile | 
farther on, I crossed a singing brook, | 
and glimpsed trout at the edge of a pool 
below a little fall. Then and there I 
shed my pack, extracted fishing gear, 
and headed back to the lake. 

After a few casts the sole remaining 
fish struck hard, and I pulled him 
ashore, and banged his head against a 
log. Returning to the creek, I caught 
a panful of active little Eastern brook- 
ies, and carried them back to the de- 
populated lake. I made two trips, and, 
as I was leaving, I saw a tiny swirl as a 
brookie rose. Some day I’m going back 
to see if those trout survived. 













| CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, 


The genial gentleman from 
Scotland paves the way to en- 
joyment of good food. He 
adds pleasure to the evening 
hours. And all the while, he 
thinks of your tomorrow. So 
at home and away make yours 
Johnnie Walker. It’s Scotch 
at its best and there is no bet- 
ter whisky. Red Label is all 
8 years old; Black Label, 12. 
Both are 86.8 proof. 







Born 1820... 
Still Going Strong 





there’s warmth 
and friendly cheer 
in the company of 


JOHNNIE 
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19 inch double 
cork grip. 
Hand pol- 
ished agate 
mountings. 
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TRUE TEMPER 
| TTT A 





MASTER 
of SPEED 


e A complete new folding cat- 
alog of TruE TEMPER Tackle 
describes the world-famous 
AL. Foss Baits—the new Sheik 
that made good from coast 
to coast—from Gulf to 
Hudson Bay. 


The New True Temper Rops 
—the Toledo, Master of 
Power—The Professional, 
Master of Speed—the Fly 
Rod, Choice of Champions, 
and other rods of our make. 


Write today for 
your free copy 
THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 
Dept. O GENEVA, OHIO 
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Here's a Way to Better Casting 


(Continued from page 31) 


All these lines are probably from one 
to three sizes larger than those com- 
monly used on rods of the weights given, 
but, except in a soft rod that bends like 


| a rubber tube, they will not be too heavy. 


For all stream fishing for trout, except, 
of course, steelhead, it is seldom neces- 
sary to cast more than fifty feet, and 
probably nine out of ten trout are hooked 
with casts of thirty-five to forty feet or 
less. If the distance to be cast is thirty- 
five feet, there is not a great deal of line 
out beyond the rod tip, for there will be 
six feet or more of leader, and the cast- 
er’s arm and rod will measure about ten 
feet. The actual line from the rod tip 
to the leader will, therefore, be not more 
than nineteen feet, hence the necessity 
of a rather heavy line to bring out the 
action of the rod. If all of our casts 
were to be fifty feet or more, a slightly 
lighter line might be enough to bend the 
rod, and thus bring out its power, but, 
at the distance at which our trout are 
hooked in ordinary streams, the lines 
recommended will be found satisfac- 
tory. 


O LINE will do the work, of course, 

if the user casts it incorrectly. As I 
have already pointed out, the most com- 
mon error is raising the rod tip too high 
before applying the power for the back 
cast. The average beginner will slowly 
bring up the rod tip until it is almost 
vertical before he gives it the impetus to 
send the line backward. The result is 
that he drives the line downward behind 
him, instead of upward, where it should 
go. To overcome this fault, the caster 
should try to imagine that the object is 
to throw the line straight up over his 
head. To do this, he would have to ap- 
ply lifting motion to the tip before it 
reaches an angle less than forty-five de- 
grees from the vertical. This position 
would be similar to that of an hour hand 
between 10 and 11 o'clock. 

The fault of continuing the application 
of power after the rod has passed a 
vertical position can be corrected if the 
caster will start the upward power thrust 
as just described, and then release the 
tenseness of his grip before the tip is 
overhead. While the driving power 
should cease just before the rod reaches 
a vertical position, there should be no 
attempt to stop the rod’s movement 
when it is directly above the caster’s 
head. Instead of stopping the rod ab- 
ruptly, the caster should relax his grip, 
and allow the tip to move backward 
slowly until it is in a position similar to 
that of an hour hand at 1 o'clock or be- 
tween 1 and 2. The rod should remain 
in this position until the forward cast is 
started. The tip must not be allowed to 
creep forward, as it usually does if the 
caster is not concentrating on keeping 
it back at the 1 o’clock position. 

Gripping the rod too tightly, which is 
fault No. 3, not only tends to send the 
line downward on the back cast, but it 
causes the tip to vibrate back and forth 
while the line is rolling out behind, tir- 
ing the caster’s fingers, wrist, and arm. 
The only time the grip should be tight- 
ened for the back cast—and then only to 
a slight degree for casts up to fifty feet 
—is while the rod tip is moving upward 
from an angle of about forty degrees 
from the vertical to a point where it is 
almost straight up. Then the grip should 
be relaxed while the line rolls out be- 


hind, and the rod allowed to swing back 
slightly under its own momentum. 

Failure to apply enough power to the 
upward thrust to make a good back 
cast, is one of the most common mis- 
takes. Concentrating on getting the 
line out, the beginner lobs it up and 
back, and then attempts to make up for 
this error by putting all of the power 
of his wrist, arm, shoulder, and back 
into the forward cast. To make a good 
back cast, the line should be thrown 
upward and back with a fair amount of 
speed. If it travels too slowly, it will 
begin to fall before it rolls out behind. 
It is not necessary to put tremendous 
power into the upward thrust of the rod 
for the back cast, but the hand should 
be brought up quite quickly. 

The fifth fault—starting the forward 
cast before the line rolls out behind—is 
made by many casters, and results in 
the fly’s being snapped off. The time to 
begin the forward movement of the rod 
tip is just before the line has completely 
unrolled. To wait until the line has fully 
straightened out may let it fall, yet 
starting the rod forward too quickly 
causes the leader to snap at its tip. It 
is better to be a trifle slow rather than 
too fast, though a little practice will 
teach the beginner how to time the start 
of the forward cast. 

Another error, common not 
beginners but old-timers as 
starting the forward cast too lightly, 
and finishing with a vigorous punch. 
Evidence of this fault is found in the 
loops and knots thrown into the leaders 
when fairly long casts are attempted. 
In nine instances out of ten, when the 
leader fouls on the line on the forward 
cast, the cause is a sudden application 
of power toward the end of the forward 
stroke. 

The forward cast should be started 
smoothly, and carried through with a 
gradual, though steady, increase of 
power, which is applied by pushing for- 
ward with the thumb, and pulling in- 
ward with the little finger. 

Using too much power for the forward 
cast is fault No. 7. If the spring power 
of the rod is used, as it should be, a 
slight movement of the hand is all that 
is required to make a cast up to fifty 
feet, or farther than necessary in most 
trout fishing. An experienced caster 
can lay out a line to sixty feet or more 
merely by gripping the rod with two 
fingers and the thumb. It is not at all 
necessary to bring the arm and back 
muscles into play to cast reasonable 
distances. A gentle, though rather brisk, 
movement of the hand, and a decided 
push with the thumb is all you need to 
make a forward cast. 


only to 
well, is 


peered you commit fault No. 8 by 
continuing the application of power 
too long on the forward cast, you cause 
the line and leader to be driven down- 
ward instead of outward. The ob- 
jective, of course, is to throw the line by 
a gentle, short movement of the hand 
in such a way that both line and leader 
will be fully extended just before they 
reach the water. If the caster continues 
to apply power after the rod tip has 
passed a certain point, he cannot ex- 
pect to do anything but drive the line 
into the water a short distance from 
the end of the rod. On a proper cast, 
power is applied (Continued on page 73) 
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Heres a Way 
to Better Casting 


(Continued from page 72) 


only on a short arc of the tip’s travel. 
| If the caster will imagine his rod to be 
a clock hand, pointing over his shoulder 
to 1 o’clock, and will push the rod with 
his thumb to a position corresponding to 
11 o’clock, or slightly beyond, relaxing 
his grip the instant the rod is at the 
latter point, his line will be sent out- 
ward instead of downward. 

Allowing the line to slip through the 
guides when power is being applied to 
the forward cast, the ninth fault on our 
list, causes a loss of spring power, which 
| should be used in driving the line for- 
ward. This mistake is caused by letting 
the line between the left hand and the 
stripping guide hang loosely. The line 
must be kept tight all the way. When 
the tip is moving forward, a pull on the 
line with the left hand will increase the 
| speed of the line through the air be- 
| cause it puts a sharper bend in the rod 
| and therefore develops more spring 








power. When line slips through the 
guides at this point, the line will fold 
back on itself before it hits the water. 


| F THE beginner has difficulty in pre- 

venting this, he should hold the line 
under the fingers that grip the rod. Aft- 
er he has learned to cast automatically, 
he can hold the line in his left hand, and 
soon learn how to hold it tightly enough. 

Fault No. 10—gripping the rod in- 
correctly—is quite a handicap to the 
novice. Some extend the index finger 
along the grip toward the rod tip, while 
others wrap the fingers and thumb com- 
pletely around the grip. When the grip 
| is right, the thumb points toward the rod 
tip. This is important, for through the 
thumb, power is applied to the cast. 

Finally, there is the fault of attempt- 
ing to cast too far before learning how 
to make a good short cast. It is common 
to all beginners. The novice should 
practice with not more than twenty-five 
feet of line until he has learned to 
handle that amount with ease. 

Although I have said that the rod 
should not be higher than an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the vertical when 
the back cast is started, the angler, after 
he has learned to cast fairly well, might 
lift it somewhat higher, for in actual 
fishing he may find he has raised the 
tip to manipulate the fly, or to take up 
slack. If, for any reason, the rod tip is 
high, it may be lowered somewhat before 
beginning the back cast. The slack line 
caused by lowering the tip can be taken 
up’ by stripping line through the guides 
with the left hand. 

All this discussion refers entirely to 
overhead casting because that is the 
style that should be adopted by the be- 
ginner. After he has good control of 
his rod and line, he can try casting with 
the rod at any angle down to the hori- 
zontal. 

The beginner should concentrate on 
keeping the rod up at the completion 
of the backward stroke, but later, when 
he has control of the rod and line, par- 
ticularly if he is making rather long 
casts, he can lower the rod to a position 
corresponding to 2 o'clock. 

Asking a beginner to avoid so many 
pitfalls may seem like making casting a 
complicated business, Yet such faults 
can be avoided if the angler is interested. 
And he will find ample reward in more 
enjoyable casting and more fish. 
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RODS that stand ABUSE 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


STEEL-CORE D 












recommend: 


Gun metal mountings. 


or 5 oz. Gun metal mountings. 


SKIPPER —The Salt Water Boat Rod. 





UTICA ®* 





Get the thrill of a light limber rod fighting 
a plunging, jumping big fellow —and yet 
save both rod and fish! 

For that exact combination at low cost get 
one of our golden brown HEXI-SUPER-CANES with 
chrome vanadium steel core from tip to butt about the 
size of the lead in an automatic pencil. Here are 4 we 


CUNNINGHAM —A fly rod—8, 8'4, 9, 9'4 or 10 ft.—6'% to 714 oz. 
EXPERT —AIll purpose bait caster shown here — 4 


SURFKING — For surf casting — 28” surf butt. Tips 6 to 7 ft.— 13 to 
4 oz. Scru-Tite Seat takes heaviest reel. 


6 ft. 14 oz. 


SEND 3c postage for Zane Grey’s booklet on fishing. Shows rods, 
reels, lines and lures for all kinds of fishing. Address Dept. P 


HORROCKS TEBISISON 


N.Y. 
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. $30.00 
4 and 5 fe at 414 P 
. $18.00 
$25.00 
$15.00 ° 
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Spend a few winter evenings tieing flies for 

early spring fishing. Interesting! Fun! Su- 

perior flies. We furnish all materials and in- ined “GET-ACQUAINTED” OFFER 60¢ k 
ee ti Ww re for ] 1 Doz. Natural Trout Assortment of flies, PKg- 
FREE ist ew Aut E, Fi. ‘Oo worms, nymphs, in cel. pkg. Size 6, 8, 10 or 2. 

tackle catalog ready Ls wae [] 1-2 Doz Natural Bass Assortment of flies. or2 pkgs. 
oor Size 1/0, 2, or 4. 

7 Check Assortment and Size wanted. Test them— for $1.00 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 


This is written in WHAT CAN YOU DO 
smallest adver- WITH ONE INCH? 


tisement accepted 
in this magazine. 
Small advertisements of one or two inches produce re- 
sults of many times their cost for hundreds of compa- 
nies or individuals who have novelties, scientific or me- 
chanical equipment, tools, games, puzzles, ete., to sell, 
and f or firms looking for ents. Inch advertisements like this 
cost $27.30. They pay — ecause they are seen and read by 
525, 000 wide-awake men every month. Interested parties are 
invited to address the "Advertising Department, Outdoor Life 
853 Fourth Ave., New York, Be 

















your money back if not pleased. 


NATURAL FLY CO., Dept. 22, Windsor, Mo. 


353-4th Ave. 


Catalog sent on request. 





DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


nd new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to 


underst: id lancuage how to make useful metal articles 
in your + 1e workshop 


You'll be surprised how easy 
« metal work really is. Fully illustrated 
«rams and step-by-step instructions. Sturdy 
nding, 253 pages. Send only $2.00 and your copy 
: postpaid. 





Outdoor Life—Dept. 126 
New York, N. Y. 



















Another 


Favorite 
IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 
The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 9 


If your. dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 






























































HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
HOOK AND LAND 'EM 


For any and all kinds of game fish. 
For flyfishing, baitcasting or trolling. 
Proven standbys of the boys who get 
‘em year after year. Plenty of sizes, 
shapes, finishes, colors and styles of 
flies for any locality. Built right—built 
to CATCH FISH. 


FREE 1937 HINTS 
shows ’em all—including NEW Flickers, 
NEW Russians, NEW 
Widows. HINTS tells 
you HOW. Helps you 
select for YOUR fish- 
ing. Not a dry line in 
it. Send for your copy 
NOW— it’s free! 


HILDEBRANDT 


822 High St. Logansport, Ind. 
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your Dealer’s new 1937 selections. ... 


MONTAGUE 


SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 





Built to CAST and FIGHT! 


HAT’S your choice in fly rods made the way 

Montague makes them. You get master rod 
making in a split-bamboo at its best. A rod 
that casts with supreme ease, accuracy, power 
and delicacy, and stands by you to the limit in 
fighting strong fish. Like Alfred Bombard’s 
Montague Fly Rod with which he took the 13 
Ib, 1 oz. Klamath River rainbow steelhead 
shown above—winning him a Montague Gold 
Button award. . .. Montague Split Bamboo 
Rods are made for every kind of fishing—fresh 
water, salt water—priced from $1.75 to $55. See 
For latest 
Drawer A-M 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Montague City, Mass. 


Montague catalog FREE, write 








“Heddon's RIVER- RUNT 
—_ 2 


does the 
STUNT" 


Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—unbreakable 


Real fish - flesh appearance. Four models: 
“Sinking’’,“‘Floating’’, “* Jointed’’. New“‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (xX- Ray effect). Also all 
other a finishes and colors. 
FREE! | Heddon’s New Cata- 
*log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
More Fish’’. Tells What to 
use, When and How. 
Send for it today. 


so JAMES HEDDON’S SONS J 
aé6p 


es set 





Dept.0-21 Dowagiac, Mich. 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 














HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to Catch Fish” is just off 
the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. Fhis book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. 
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Crimson Trail to Nowhere 


(Continued from page 25) 


sardines scattered on the snow, were 
sapping confidence in our hunch. And 
then we came upon an old logging road, 
a fence, a glimmer of yellow light, and 
at last a house in a clearing. 

“Come on in.” A lanky rancher led us 
through a bare living room directly to 
the kitchen. 

“From the East?” 
cally. 

I introduced myself. 

“Oh! From the army post.” He be- 
came more cordial. “Have you et, yet?” 

Lucille cast a dubious eye around the 
kitchen, but confessed that eating had 
not figured prominently in our day’s 
adventures. 

Over hot coffee, eggs, and fried salt 
pork, we learned that our host was Jesse 
Lawhorn, rancher-farmer. We learned 
also, that our own cabin was less than a 
mile farther on. Our hunch had worked! 

“Have you got any horses we could use 
tomorrow?” I inquired, after recounting 
our experiences. 

“You bet. But maybe,” he grinned, “I 
better go along, too, so you won't get 
lost again.” 

Next morning, we arrived at Law- 
horn’s house before sunup. The saddle 
horse our host assigned me he called 
the Sorrel, a really excellent beast, prob- 
ably three-quarter-bred. For himself he 
chose Pinto, a wiry range pony. To her 
infinite disgust, Lucille was assigned a 
“safe” horse, a huge, black mare, show- 
ing collar scars. She carried the in- 
appropriate name of Diana. 

Striking the trail where we had left it 
the night before, Jesse Lawhorn con- 
curred in our opinion that we would 
find our elk in short order. But prog- 
ress was slow, the going grew more and 
more difficult, and because of numerous 
thickets we had to dismount to recon- 
noiter. Nowhere had the elk bedded, 
though the blood trail, now more black 
than crimson, lay wide and thick as ever. 

In time, the trail crossed a ridge 
through a shallow saddle. Halting the 
horses behind the crest, I went forward 
on foot. A distant movement—gone too 
quickly to be identified—set my pulse 
racing. Crouching low, I signaled the 
others. Spreading fanwise, we crept for- 
ward with utmost caution. There would 
be no bungling this time! Suddenly, 
Lucille stood up with a derisive laugh. 


He eyed us criti- 


*4O0OK at those red caps!” she cried. 
“Just a couple of hunters.” 

She was right. We could now see two 
men, busy with something on the ground. 

“Probably trailing our elk.” I ventured. 

“Trailing, hell!” blurted Jesse “They’re 
cutting up your elk right now!” 

We hurried toward them, grimly de- 
termined to invoke the ancient law of 
the blood trail, the unwritten law that 
gives the game to the first drawer of 
biood, so long as he holds to the trail. I 
was prepared to be generous if the men 
acted decently. But my white-hot sense 
of outraged justice suddenly fizzled out 
like a defective firecracker. The two 
hunters were dressing a calf elk they 
had shot that morning. Rather thorough- 
ly deflated, we exchanged the usual 
banalities. Lucille nudged me. 

“There’s a fine job for Diana,” she 
said. “Packing out that carcass is just 
in her line.” 

I suggested to Lawhorn that this was 
easy cash. The two hunters, delighted 


at solving a troublesome problem, agreed 
quickly to the bargain, and Jesse went 
back up the ridge for the horses. 

But the calf, weighing about 500 
pounds when field-dressed, was too much 
for even Diana’s broad back. Rolling 
the carcass onto a drag made of pine 
boughs, we hitched the drag to the 
saddle horn with a lariat, removed the 
rear, or flying, cinch from the saddle, 
and rigged it as a breast strap. With 
Jesse at her head, Diana took the load 
with a will. At last, her heart was in 
her work! 

We were not sorry to see them go. 
The black mare had been a real hin- 
drance, and we had never felt great need 
of Jesse’s personal service. Appropriat- 
ing the sorrel, Lucille patted his lean, 
tough shoulder, and swung into the 
saddle with a sigh of relief. I mounted 
Pinto, and we were off again on the trail 
of our elk. 


the trail led us 

through wooded canyon, and over 
rocky ridge, in open parkland, and 
through tangled scrub growth. Ad- 
mittedly less cautious, we were making 
splendid time. It seemed incredible that 
the wounded animal could have traveled 
much farther. The trail swung in a wide 
semicircle, and was now heading straight 
for the park. We would find him at the 
fence! 

As the afternoon wore on, we pushed 
our steaming horses ever harder. But 
soon the sky became overcast, and a 
blinding flurry of feathery snow en- 
veloped us. In five minutes, the trail 
had vanished, hidden under a soft, white 
blanket, a blanket that likewise buried 
our hopes. Regretfully, we dropped our 
reins, and let the horses take us home. 

We slept late next morning, and at 
breakfast the snow was still falling 
steadily. Realizing the futility of hunt- 
ing in such weather, we drove to the 
State Game Lodge, operated by C. C. 
Giddeon, in Custer Park. There we 
would find other hunters, and swap 
yarns, while steaming our boots before 
roaring logs in the big, open fireplace. 

Giddeon greeted us cordially. Yes, 
several elk already had been brought in, 
and now hung in his shed awaiting ship- 
ment. Would we care to see them? 

“We hauled in that prize fellow last 
night,” he said, indicating a huge bull, 
whose wide-spreading antlers bore the 
owner’s blue license tag. “He was shot 
by a doctor from Rapid City late yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

We inspected the magnificent animal 
in silence akin to awe. 

“The doctor saw him from his car on 
the highway,” Giddeon continued, “near 
the park gate. The old fellow had been 
wounded, and wasn’t able to jump the 
fence. He was probably waiting for 
night to cross the cattle guard back into 
the park. The doctor dropped him with 
one shot, at less than 100 yards. Must 
have been out on his feet, but afraid to 
lie down.” 

Lucille and I looked at the gaping 
hole through the big bull’s withers, well 
above the back bone. 

“Why! That is our—,” began Lucille, 
but I shook my head. 

“Was,” I corrected, “not is. We for- 
feited our claim when we lost his tracks 
in the snow storm. It’s the law of the 
blood trail.” 


Mie upon mile, 
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The Rod for Light Lures 


(Continued from page 69) 


strip retrieve. These things are impor- 
tant to your success. 

Many streams, which yield no fish ex- 
cept at infrequent intervals, will be 
found surprisingly productive when 
fished with a light bait-casting rod and 
suitable lures. This I have proved to my 
own satisfaction, as have other anglers 

The leader needed for light-lure trout 
fishing depends on conditions. If the 
water is dark, a 3 to 4%-ft. level 
leader calibrating about .015 in. will be 

| light enough, and at the same time 
strong enough to hold the fish away 
from snags and other hazards. On the 
other hand, if the stream is very clear, 


it is best to use a 9-ft. leader calibrat- | 


ing about .009 in. (1X). For conditions 
between these two extremes, a 6-ft. 
leader, calibrating from .010 to .011 in. 
will get satisfactory results. Although 
I consider imitation gut unsatisfactory 
for trout fly-fishing, I do find it works 
well when used for light-lure bait cast- 
ing. The absence of knots is a great 
advantage when used for casting, and, 


if you have any trouble casting silk- | 


worm gut leaders because the knots 
catch in the line guides, then by all 
means change to an imitation-gut leader. 
Altogether I consider the light-lure 
outfit indispensable to the angler who 
wishes to get the most out of the hours 
he has available to spend fishing. For 
any type of angling where a steady, 
even, or controlled retrieve is advisable 
or necessary, the bait-casting rod stands 
supreme.—Ray Bergman. 


Fishing-Shooting Kit 


LL. ,. 















HE frame of this lightweight wooden 

kit, for guns or fishing tackle, is made 
of “; x3%-in. pine boards, and is 40 in. 
long, 10 in. wide, and 4 in. deep. The lid 
and bottom, of five-ply wood, are cut to 
fit the frame, and the bottom is fastened 
with screws. The lid is attached by three 
small, cabinet hinges. Screw eyes and 
hooks secure the lid firmly for carrying. 
To the inside of the kit, attach rounded 
blocks of wood, about 3 in. high and 
wrapped in flannel, to hold gun parts 
snugly. Oil-soaked strips of flannel, 
tacked around the edge of the kit, make 
it moisture-proof when the lid is closed. 
Paint or waterproof glue will tighten the 
joints. Stain the outside of the kit, and 
attach a suitcase handle, using strips of 
brass or heavy tin, fastened with screws. 
In fishing season, remove the gun blocks, 
and the kit will accommodate rod cases, 
gaff hooks, and other items too long for a 
small, tackle box.—G. Everett Van Horn, 
Neb. 
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Here it is! .. . The book that tells you HOW to 

CATCH more and Bigger FISH! Written by nationally known 

fishermen who have caught fish in all parts of the world. . . | el 
Thrilling, instructive and valuable! goaped from cover to cover v 


with information never before published. . Written by the 
world's greatest writers ON FISHING. 18 FULL COLOR PLATES 
of ANGLING Revealed by 


World’s Greatest Experts! 
Famous Author Sportsmen Tell All! 





COBLE’S femous 
FISHERMAN’S 
Tells when fish bite. Takes uncertaint 


Never before such a book! Never 

, before so many proven methods of 

out o catching fish. Actual experiences 

your trips. Tells when fish WILL NOT bite.| with BASS, TROUT, SALMON, ETC., ... 
roveo by years o trie very nsherman shou ave it. i Aditi Aotuth A : 

You get it complete in s snyody yo sae pg Age and pak of se of yo heey canny eae 

FISHING MANUAL, You can't afford to be without it. ALL told in the entertaining, thilling ond 


instructive manner of the world's best writers. 
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ies i Never before such a great 
Hundreds of Flies in Natural Colors Never Before such 2 area 


ral life-like colors. Flies for bass and for trout. Bugs, bait and lures--EVERY- 
THING. Beautiful, useful and interesting. Don’t miss it! 
PLUS THE MOST 
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SORTMENT OF FISHING TACKLE 
EVER GATHERED IN ONE BOOK! 
Pictures and describes in detail thousands of 
fishing teckle items. Everything a fisherman 
wants or needs is here with complete in 

tions for its use. Enables you to shop 
your easy cheir while reading of fishing ad- 
ventures and secrets. 






Here’s a 
TYPICAL 








SUCH ABOOK! 
Think of it! “ A big thick book CRAMMED 
with information that will help you get big- 
ger fish and more of them! It will increase 
the pleasure you get from your fishing and 
hunting. The book that should be in every 
sportsman's library. The final authority on 
FISHING 
Hurry ! RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
Don't wait! Send the coupon TODAY to 
make sure you'll get your book hot from the 
presses---in plenty of time for the fishing 
season. Enjoy it and thrill to it while you're 
waiting for the season to open. the 
coupon today. 






Autographed 
COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


FLY RODS 


Our $25.00 grade, '36 Model, sold last year at $14.95--- 
specially priced to readers of this ad. Lively, powerful 
action. Genuine Tonkin cane. Chromium Guides. Lock- 
ing Screw Reel seat. 84,9,94 ft. models--53, 5] and 6} oz. 
weights. A rare value---TYPICAL of ALL Cook Values! 
Order direct from this ad if you need a FINE rod. Stock 
is limited---better HURRY if you want this price. 

This is just ONE of the thousands of SIMILAR 
values you'll find in our NEW 1937 Stream Guide 
and Fishing Manual. 


Resewe your copy NOW/ Pocock SPORTING GOODS Co. & 
This Great Sportsman’s Book Cost thous- ipisideat 1-101 Larimer St., Denver, Cole 


ands of dollars to compile. It is the only one of its tam enclosing 10¢ ( Coin or Stamps ) to <STRI post: 


kind---yet you get it for the mere cost of mailing! age and mailing costs of your saateg, 
Hurry---send in the coupon with a dime---TO-DAY! GUIDE and FISHING MANUAL. Please send 


my copy by return mail. 
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MAIL with 
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59 Years 
7= When an article 


If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 






















—like J. R. Sammons of Billing ;, ery —: a Fy r Dealer 
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193 Business in 1936 will exceed 1! 333 record. Inspeet, Service and Re- 
fill all types of Approved Fire Extinguishers. Previous experience un- 
necessary. We train and advance you to Dealership for complete line 
of Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers. Schools, stores, homes, auto and truck 
owners, farmers, warehouses, churc hes, factories, filling stations, public utilities, 
etc., are your prospects. your home as headquarters. No stock investment re- 
quired Real 0} portunity for men past middie age as well os younger men. Write a 
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Linger AVE 23 fish 
wit) SPIRAL WIND / 





GET THE 
FACTS 


NOW 


about this latest improvement 
in level winding! 
You will land more fish with a Spiral Wind 
reel because your reel is. ready for instant 
action when the strike comes. There is no 
sliding carriage to jam on a double thread 
shaft cutting the cast short. No narrow line 
guide to restrict line flow and cause back- 
lashes. Line blooms freely over the sturdy 
spiral shaft for long, clean casts. 
Exclusive Spiral Wind features include pat- 
ented Thumb Space, Spiral Level Wind, new 
design Anti-backlash Handles. The best ma- 
terials and workmanship are used through- 
out. All working parts are fully enclosed to 
protect against sand, grit or water. 





See Spiral Wind at your dealer's, or write for catalog 
showing various models with descriptions and prices, 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC 








GET THE BIG FISH 
with Creek Chubt néw 


‘DING BAT'§ 


Body Length 2 in. No. 5100 Series 
Weight %» oz. Price $1.00 





Here’s the smartest fish foolin’ lure created in 
years—with a deep running, fast wiggling 
movement—and erratic dart—produced by 
Creek Chub’s patented mouthpiece and the 
briskly waving hair legs! It looks and acts 
alive—and gets all game fish, even during the 
hot weather when fish are in deep water! 


Look for “C. C. B. Co.” on Mouthpiece! 


In addition to the name ‘‘Dingbat”’ printed on this new 
lure, look for the stamping “'C. C. B. Co., GARRETT, 
IND.”’ on the mouthpiece—and you can be certain it 
is a genuine Creek Chub! 


Free Catalog! 


(Jet this new lure at your dealer or 
direct! Our new five color catalog 
sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


122 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


For Creek Chub Bait Co. 
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Fish Miners 


(Continued from page 35) 


hotel, we eat all the chicken and fixings 
a hungry angler could want. Over 
smokes, we talk of the morning’s fish- 
ing. 

“Mitch got seven.” “K. R. fished from 
the boat, and had pretty good luck.” 
“Heinie didn’t do so well with his cast- 
ing rod and red-head plug.” “George 
got a two-pounder on a scale-finish 
plug.” 

One angler, who didn’t fare so well, 
listens enviously to the fortune of the 
Deacon and me with our fly rods. “They 
wouldn't hit my casting lures at all,” he 
says, and he’s quick to accept my offer to 
lend him my extra rod for the afternoon. 
Then we're off for the pond again, ready 
for another round. 

I'll not detail the happenings of the 
afternoon. We tried first a pond that 
had been stocked with wall-eyes, but we 
failed to raise one, although a few bass 
sallied forth to do battle. Eventually we 
toted our trappings back to the scene of 
the morning’s venture. As the sun was 
lowering in the west, our activity 
brought results. The man to whom I 
lent my fly rod took bass, bluegill, and 
crappie. He’s a confirmed fly-rod con- 
vert now. 

On a lure of squirrel tail with a pair 
of legs projecting from the rear, I 
hooked several bass. The Deacon, stick- 
ing to his metal wobbler, was matching 
me, fish for fish. He'd lay out a cast 
fifteen or twenty feet, let his lure settle 
four or five feet, start the retrieve, and 
prepare for the action that usually was 
forthcoming. 

The sun lost its glare, and pushed 
dark shadows off the west bank. We 


started to save our fish for the frying 
pan. Our fellow anglers came back in 
pairs or groups, inquired as to our luck, 
and took their leave. And finally, sated 
with our sport, we snipped our leaders, 
unjointed our rods, and cast up the 
score. 

We'd landed, the Deacon and I, thirty- 
four bass, of which only about half 
were of keeping size, fifteen bluegills 
and sunfish, and five crappies. We took 
home only four fish each, but we carried 
away something more precious—the 
knowledge that here sport awaits us only 
an hour’s drive from home, a spot where 
angling will continue to be good, for it’s 
strictly regulated. And we carried home 
an Open-sesame that would enable us to 
enjoy more mine fishing in days to come 

an invitation from our host to return 
on any open date. 

There’s one open date each week, but 
the day is changed each week. Perhaps 
it was Sunday last week, Thursday this 
week, and Tuesday next. You're asked 
to use artificial lures exclusively, with 
the object not only of making angling 
more sporty, but also of excluding carp 
minnows, for, praise be, the mud-rooters 
haven't sullied this haven. It’s free, and 
open to the public, under those rules. 
You have to register at the mine office, 
where they’ll give you a card. When 
you've finished your angling, you turn in 
the card, filled in with a record of your 
catch, including variety and size. The 
mine keeps a man constantly employed, 
watching the ponds, and preventing 
poaching and violation of the rules. 

So the Deacon and I are fish miners, 
charter members of Local No. 1. 


THE HORSEBACK FISHERMEN OF BELGIUM 






ATHERING their 

nets, fishermen of 
Coxide, a small Belgian 
village, get ready to carry on their 
ancient practice of fishing fromthe sad- 
dle. Instead of boats, they use horses, 
to drag the nets and carryinthe catch 





Almost neck-deep in water, the horses haul behind them the nets attached to their harness 
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Tusked Killers of the Velen Hills 


(Continued from page 41) 


were dead. One was shot twice. When 
we examined them, no one was more 
surprised than I to find that not one of 
the four bullets was more than two 
inches from the heart. 

Several times we had come upon the 
track of a boar so huge it filled us with 
longing and dread. It was deep, long, 
and wide. Only a boar of extraordinary 
size could have made it. It meant to 
us, also, the brute was old, crafty, and 
had an ugly disposition. Whenever the 
beaters and guides saw this track they 
looked uneasily around them, and mur- 
mured, “The Old Gray One.” Late in the 
afternoon of our next to last day in the 
hills, Jim and Lu-da, working together, 
saw a band of boars sneaking out ahead 
of the line of beaters, crossing to an- 
other range. Lu-da stiffened and whis- 
pered, “It’s the Old Gray One!” Then Jim 
saw in the lead of the band the gray 
shape of an enormous boar. The day 
was then too far spent to follow him. 

When we started out early that next 
morning, we were tense with excitement. 
The time was short. It was today or 
never. Everyone realized this hunt 
would be no child’s play. 

Lu-da led us to the spot where he 
thought the boars might be hidden. It 
was a large, deep hollow, filled with a 
tangle of underbrush, briers, and vines— 
just the sort of place that boars like. 
On one side was a steep cliff, but the 
| opposite side was lower and easily scal- 
| able. 

Jim went to the top of the cliff, and 
the doctor, with two natives, chose to 
guard the opposite side. It was left to 
me to go with the beaters. I would have 
sold the job for a nickel. 

Here was a very citadel of the wild 
boars. Beneath those high bushes, hung 
with thorny vines, was a vast network of 
deep paths and runways, trampled by 
countless generations of the great hogs. 
The beaters and I forced our way 
through this tangle, tearing our skins on 
innumerable thorns. We beat back and 
forth, clubbing the brush, and yelling 
like madmen. Whenever we could find 
a large stone, we would hurl it ahead of 
us. Such a drive taxes muscles and 
nerves. We stirred up plenty of small 
game. Once we saw a band of fine red 
deer slip away ahead of us, crawling 
under the vines like so many rabbits. 
Then off to one side I heard a shout. 

“Yen-ju! Yen-ju!” 


HEN you hear that word, in such 

cover, your heart does a somersault, 
ind your ‘grip on your rifle tightens, for 
the word means wild boar! Soon I saw 
them, tearing out of the cover and up 
the slope to the left. As they were small, 
we let them go. 

We in the brush were tired. Our 
wounds from the briers were many and 
painful. We were now well toward the 
head of the valley, and hope was dying 
fast. We began to think of lunch. Then 
it happened. 

No one knew where the Old Gray One 
came from. Perhaps he had been quiet- 
ly slipping from cover to cover, awaiting 
a chance to make his get-away. Now he 
thought the time was ripe, and made a 
break. Off to one side a beater yelled, 
ind we could tell from his tone that he 
saw the boar. Each of us looked in 

very direction until the beater had the 
wit to cry “La-li! lLa-li!” and point in 


the direction from which we had come. 
All that I could see was a swiftly mov- 
ing, violent commotion in the deep brush. 
No ordinary boar could make such a 
disturbance. 

I was caught in a deep thicket of 
briers that held me hand and foot. With 
a series of violent wrenches, losing parts 
of my clothing and skin, I gained the 
top of a small rise. From there, I could 
see the lower end of the valley. The 
doctor and Jim were too far off to do 
any good. I saw that the boar would 
have to cross a low ridge only scantily 
covered with low brush. I raised my 
rifle and waited. For one brief moment 
I saw him. I had the worst possible 
shot—one from the rear—but I fire. 
The boar went on. 


LL hands now came streaming in, 
and we went down to the ridge. 
There was blood on the trail! That 
might mean much or little. He might 
travel very fast and far, or he might lie 
in wait. Many of the coolies had seen 
that huge, gray shape as it went over 
the ridge. Dangerous enough when un- 
wounded and at large, a wounded boar 
is dynamite. Not one of us liked this job. 
Lu-da is an experienced guide, and has 
a wise head. He talked for a few mo- 
ments with the other leaders, then 
turned and pointed confidently to the 
place where they thought the Old One 
would head. 

“He will stop over there,” he said. 
“We shall find him.” 

None of us will ever forget those next 
few hours. We were all keyed up. The 
boar was the biggest any of us had ever 
seen, and we had drawn his blood. We 
might get him—or he might get us. 

We had lunch, which we badly needed, 
and then went to the valley where Lu- 
da had thought the boar would stop. The 
valley was wide, with a great hillside 
beyond. The doctor and Lu-da were to 
cover the ridge, while Jim, with one 
beater, was to go into the valley, and 
guard-the crossing to the opposite slope. 
I was to take the beaters, and comb the 
mountain side below us. 

My crew had not gone far before we 
found the great tracks, going down into 
the cover, and here and there along the 
trail were gouts of blood. There was 
danger ahead that was very real. 

Again we forced our way through a 
hopeless tangle for what seemed hours. 
Once more hope dimmed. Then there 
was a yell below us. A beater frantically 
waved his arms and yelled. There, down 
the slope, was the Old One, dashing 
from clump to clump, headed for a large 
patch of cover well down the mountain 
side. It was an almost impossible shot, 
but the doctor and I went into action. 
The range was 300 yards or more, the 
brush thick, and the game going fast. 
There was no pause in the boar’s speed. 
He entered that thicket like an express 
train. 

We had to cover that thicket, and do 
it quickly. Down the mountain we tore, 
coolies excitedly jabbering, I panting. 
Would the boar stay in that thicket? 


Jim, covering the valley bottom, was 


well ahead of us, and beyond the thicket, 
Two coolies had joined him, beating out 
the small clumps of cover in the valley. 
At that moment, they were about fifty 
yards ahead. Again the Old One did the 
unexpected. He (Continued on page 79) 
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BALANCED | 
TACKLE OUTFITS | 


Be «©6SELECTED & RECOMMENDED BY 





2 Times U.S. Amateur -'j 
All "Round Bait And : 
Fly Casting Champion ; 

“It's the perfect balance 4 
of rod, reel, and line that 3 
makes a champion’’, says 
Tony Accetta. ‘There's noth- 3 
ing I do that any other fish- +> 
erman can't do with a little 
practice—providing he owns % 
the right equipment, and by + 
right equipment I mean Bal- 
anced Tackle. 
















NEW FREE CATALOG 
TELLS YOU HOW TO 
BALANCE Your Tackle 


Just one item added to your present tackle 


outfit may make a world of difference in how 
close you cast to that pocket in the pads where 
the “big one’s” hiding. Tony tells you how to 
get this important balance—send for your FREE 
Catalog today. 

lo make it easy for beginners Shakespeare of- 
fers four genuine Tony Accetta Balanced Tackle 
Outfits—2 for bait casting and one each for wet 


and dry fly fishing. 





Genuine Shakespeare Tony Accetta 
Balanced Tackle Outfit for Bait Casting 


*No. 8958. A high grade, popular priced 
outfit. 

No. 1114L Criterion Rod 5 ft. $6.50 

No. 1960AS Criterion L. W. Reel—Price 
$6.30 

No. 4428 Wexford in 14 lb. test line 
(so yds.) $1.35 (Total) $14.15 

*All balanced tackle outfits are packaged in a new water- 

proof fibre rod case large enough to accommodate two rods. 

See Them At Your Dealer's Tony will be at the 
After February 10th big Sports Shows. 

Shakespeare dealers Visit our booth and 

throughout the land in- | see his demonstration 

vite you to ‘feel the | with Shakespeare 


erence uly bal- 
difference” in truly Balanced Tackle. 
anced tac kle 


GPECIAL OFFER 






















Combination—6 ft. stringer, .~ 
disgorger, fish scaler 

Free 96 pg. Fishing eer ae 
Write Today 













































\Free Catalog, 


On fishing tackle, or golf, baseball . 
and hunting supplies—on any and 7 
everything a + epee ever uses, 

ou can make big savings by order- 
ing from Gateway’s 100-page Cat- 
alog. Our Catalog also contains the famous 
Fisherman’s Calendar showing exactly 
the days to be at your ‘‘favorite spot.” 


Here Are Typical Bargains— 
$17.50 Fly Rod with Aluminum Case, 2 tips $8.95 
4.00 One Pe. Casting Rod Solid Offset Hand. 1.89 
6.00 Level Wind Casting Reel .... 2.69 
6.50 Bamboo Casting Rod... . 3.98 
4.00 Automatic Fly Reel. . ..... 2.79 
10.00 Tournament Casting Reel . . 698 
1.50 English Snelled Trout Flies Per Doz. .49 
1.80 Package 6 Asst. Bass Streamer Flies .49 


5.50 Trap Hagen Registered Wood Clubs 3.45 
5.50 " ”* Matched Steel Shafted Irons 2.25 
4.50 Corydon Matched Steel Shafted Irons 1.95 
9.50 Golf Bag, 7 in. 2 large Zipper Pockets 5.78 
15.00 Top Flite or Davis Cup Tennis R’k’ts 8.95 
You may order from this list, C. 0. D. 
or by remitting the low prices quoted. 
Then get Catalog for more bargains. 


So well known is Gateway to sportsmen 
that thousands buy every season from our 
Big Catalog. Join them—you’ll save sub- 
stantial amounts. All merchandise high 
grade brands only. Every purchase guar- 
anteed—or money refunded. We can also 
save you money on Archery, Baseball and 


Basket Ball Equipment, 
Camping Utensils and X 
\ 











clothing used by sports- 
men everywhere, 


GATEWAY 


SPORTING GOODS co. 
1348B Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


l GATEWAY, 1348B Main St. 
| Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me a free copy of F big new 
| 100-page Catalog containing the Famous Fish 


l Name 


I 
I 
i erman’s Calendar. , | 
| 
| Address ™ 


' aS __State 
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He Expects Miracles 


(Continued from page 21) 


That canyon is a man-killer. But he 
made a hopeful cast over the moss that 
edges the lake, and watched his fly float- 
ing there, with nine feet of gut making 
a foot-wide shadow on the bottom. Not 
a chance that a trout would take it. 

All of a sudden there was a churning 
in the moss, and a green-and-red streak 
tore upward, and shattered the glassy 
surface, and Ray’s fly was gone, and his 
reel whining. Twenty yards from shore, 
a big rainbow climbed up into the sky, 
and squandered a bushel of iridescent 
pearls in the air. That day I couldn’t 
get Ray back to the car until long after 
dark. 

Every so often, though, Ray’s miracle 
fails to happen. Like the time Otto 
Nelson took us up to a certain creek, and 
made us promise not to tell where it 
was. It was a nice stream, tumbling 
down some good riffles into long, still 
pools that were deep and mysterious, 
with big bowlders lying on the bottom. 
The water was clear, and cold enough 
to make my knees ache when I waded 
into it. 

Ray wandered away upstream, fishing 
the riffles, while Otto and I began to lay 
our Red Variants out on the deep water, 
just above the big rocks. We would 
watch them while a gentle breeze bobbed 
the flies up and down on the slow cur- 
rent. We never could get a fly to float 
far beyond the rocks, because a butter- 
colored cutthroat would come up and 
hit it the instant it cleared. 

The Wyoming law lets a man take 
fourteen pounds and one fish in a day, 
and we had to quit in an hour. Ray was 
nowhere in sight, and at last we went to 
hunt him up, and found him away up the 
stream, casting doggedly in the riffles, 
and cussing. He was ready to give up 
that time, and we didn’t show him our 
baskets until we got back to town. 

I thought I had him then, and pursued 
my advantage, and pointed out the weak- 
ness of his method with such logic I was 
sure he would change his ways. 

A week or two later, I thought I had 
made his conversion doubly sure. We 
were up on the Little Laramie for a try 
at the browns. It is a sweet stream when 
it is right, ard a hard test of dry-fly skill, 
but it is right only once or twice a year, 
and I was anxious to hit it on the nose 
this time, and show Ray what real dry- 
fly fishing is like. But the stream was 
too high, and roily, and I turned up my 
nose, and wouldn’t unpack my outfit. 


RAY went enthusiastically to work, and 
disappeared around a bend, casting 
diligently. He failed to come in for 
lunch, and didn’t show up until dark. 
He had two browns about as long as a 
rooster’s neck. 

I was sure then that he was cured. 
We solaced ourselves by driving forty 
miles to a dance. 

I know now, of course, that Ray is 
incurable. The lightning strikes just 
often enough to keep him from seeing 
the error of his ways, and, after the last 
trip we had together, I’ve decided not to 
bother about it any more, but to let him 
go on his own way to whatever success 
the gods may offer him. It seems certain 
that at least one of the gods regards him 
with special favor, else the incredible 
episode of Jackson Lake could never 
have occurred. 

We had stopped off there with our 


bait-casting rods, planning to go across 
to a place where some little spring 
creeks empty into the lake to see if we 
could garner two or three big Loch 
Levens. Ollie Leek fixed up one of his 
steel trolling outfits for Ray so he could 
do a little trolling on the way over. 
These poles are rigged with heavy, cop- 
per-wire line, and carry a string of 
diamond flashers a yard long, besides a 
dipsey sinker that weighs about a pound. 

Every time the old dipsey would touch 
bottom, Ray would set the hook, and 
then he and Ollie would debate whether 
it was a fish or a sunken log. After 
awhile, Ollie pronounced one of these 
strikes a fish, and Ray reeled in a Mack- 
inaw that weighed nearly as much as 
the sinker. 


FRETTY soon we had two or three 

Mackinaws like that strung on a line 
at the bow, and Ollie was betting me 
that we would get a six-pounder before 
we were through. 

“I lost a hundred feet of line right in 
here yesterday,” he said. “I had a dude 
woman out, and she pulled too hard, and 
broke the line right where the copper 
ties onto the backing. Boy, she had on 
a whopper, too! Bet he weighed fifteen 
pounds if he weighed an ounce! Hey, 
mister, you’ve got a strike!” 

Ray began to reel in, and said it was 
a heavy one this time, and, in truth, he 
had to do a little pumping to get in his 
cable. It wasn’t so hard after he had 
taken off the water-soaked tree trunk 
that was tangled in his line, but it still 
felt like a hefty fish, he thought. And 
then the diamond flashers came into 
view, and fastened securely to the hook 
was the end of a copper line. 

“Good gosh,” said Ollie. “You've snag- 
ged the line that woman lost yesterday. 
And I'll bet that whopper is still on!” 

He grabbed the copper, and began to 
wind it on an empty can, and with every 
wind seemed more certain that there 
was a fish on the end of it. Excitement 
was running high as the line came free 
from the bottom and Ollie wound it in 
shouting gleefully that he could feel the 
fish pulling. Then up over the side came 
another log, about the size of a fence 
post. Ollie swore a little as he freed it, 
and continued to wind in. Presently he 
brought up a tired-looking Mackinaw 
that weighed an even three pounds. 

Ollie told Ray he would take him over 
to a place where he had lost another 
line. If Ray could snag that one, Ollie 
said he knew a place where a man had 
lost an outboard motor, and maybe Ray 
could get that, too. 

So we moved on, the little kicker 
keeping a bare steerageway. Ollie said 
to troll deep and slowly. And then Ray 
had another strike, and drove the big 
hook deep. Ollie and Ray held their 
usual consultation, and diagnosed it as 
a fish, so Ray began to reel in, and found 
the going hard. He thought it was a 
real big one this time. Ollie was grin- 
ning because he was sure he had won 
his six-pound bet from me. 

I really ought to stop right there, be- 
cause the rest of this thing just couldn’t 
happen even to a man like Ray, and I 
don’t know that I would believe it my- 
self, except that I saw it with my own 
eyes, and everybody present assured me 
it was true. 

Ray kept on (Continued on page 79) 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
inhisown homewith power 
tools. Tells what power 
machinery you will need 
to turn out beautifully fin- 
ishedfurniture. Howtouse 
the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter saw, jointer, and 
band saw. How to bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully ex- 
plained—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth 
cylinder, how to use a skew chisel to square ends, 
how to make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex 
and concave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, 
occasional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate 
and chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How 
to make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00C. O. D. Send order WITH NO MONEY 
for WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOIN- 
ING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few 
cents postage when book arrives. 
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RICHARDSON RODS cre rods with a rep- 
utation for high quality. For years pre- 
ferred by experienced fishermen because 
of their sturdy dependability, perfect 
casting action, and light weight. Exciusive 
features and handsome finishes make 
them more desirable than ever before. 
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Tusked Killers 


(Continued from page 77) 


did not stop in the thicket, but ploughed 
right through, to cross the valley, and go 
up the other slope. As he burst from 
the cover he spotted a beater, and 
changed his course. He had been chased 
long enough. It was his turn. 

The beater fled, screeching as he ran, 
but we were too far away to do 
thing. All was now up to Jim. 

Between Jim and the charging boar 
was the beater, dodging and running, 
with the boar following his every turn. 
Like a runaway truck the Old One 
charged, head hung low, jaws champing 
and tusks slashing, and roaring. I saw 
Jim throw his gun to his shoulder. 

To miss would be fatal, for both the 
coolie and himself. Anything but a head 
or heart shot would be useless. The 
moment demanded a cool head and a 
steady hand. Jim had both. When, for 
a second, the coolie was out of line with 
the boar, he fired. 

The boar went end over end, ploughing 
up the ground with his tusks. He 
landed on his back, feet in air. His feet 
pawed convulsively for a moment or 
two, and then he was still. The bullet 
had hit him right in the ear, and gone 
directly into his brain! 

The fleeing beater collapsed on the 
grass, sobbing and moaning. The other 
coolies rushed up, pale and silent. Then 
the tension broke, and all talked at once 
with voice and hands. The dead boar 
was the most magnificent I have ever 
seen—tall, rangy, old, fierce, and griz- 
zled. He weighed more than 400 pounds. 

Then we noticed Jim was saying noth- 
ing. He sat on a rock, his face white. 
When we praised him, he seemed not to 
hear us. Then he spoke. 

“That was a lot worse than when the 
other one charged. I could not help 
thinking what would happen to the 
coolie if I missed!” 


He Expects Miracles 


(Continued from page 78) 


reeling in, and after awhile he brought 
the string of flashers into view, and then 
the hook. And found it fastened securely 
in the bight of another copper line! 
Ollie really got excited then, and 
identified the line as one belonging to 
one of his competitors, who had been 
guiding a dude from New York the day 


before. The dude had fastened the 
biggest fish of the season, and it had 
broken the line, and got away. The 


fish must have weighed at least thirty 
pounds, Ollie said, and began to talk 
about the six-pound bet again. 

Ray wound this one in himself, using 
a bailing can to wrap the line on, and 
kept saying a huge fish was struggling 
like mad on the end of the line. At last 
he got the line in, and trailing at the 
end was a Mackinaw. He missed the 
thirty-pound mark by twenty-seven 
pounds or more, and he was a very sick- 
looking fish. 


“Such a thing might occur once’, I 
said, “and maybe twice in a lifetime. 
But twice in one day! Well, I don’t 


believe it!” 

Of course, the thing could have hap- 
pened to lots of people without harming | 
them. But to Ray it was fatal. He is 
sure now that lightning will strike when 
and where he wants it, and miracles 
will continue to happen. I’ve quit trying 
to make an angler of him. 
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HIS season, go 
after them with a 
fly line that you can 
cast like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Get an Ashaway 
Crandall’s American 
Finish, weightand style 
to suit your rod. This 
famous extra pliable, 
smooth, free-running, 
heavy line gets strikes! 








Best silk, vacuum 
dressed, polished 
ivory-smooth. 
Remarkably flex- 
ible. Level or 
tapered. At your 
dealer's. Catalog 
FREE — write 
Ashaway Line & 
Twine Mfg. Co., 
Ashaway, Rhode 
Island, Box 706 
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= - Gives you the most remarkable and com- 
“ * se lete assortment of successful lures for 
f\ T\ oy 3ass, Musky, Pike, Pickerel, Trout, and 
‘ pan fish. For deep, surface and semi-surface 
Equipped with the famous **VAL SNAG- 
PROOF and Weedless NOSE GUARD.” 
Enjoy real fishing this year with this 
great array of fish-getters: 1. Jointed Min- 
~ now—single hook. 2. Skidder Plug. 3. Hair 
Tail Plug. 4. Strip Plug. 5. Small-Mouth 
Wiggler.6. Wiggling Chunk Plug. 7. Jointed 
Minnow-gang hooks. 8. New Casting Fly. 
9. Weedless Pork or Live-Bait Lure. 10. 
Musky Special. Our LIMITED TIME offer 
for this interchangeable set, which makes 
all above lures $1 only. Specify ONE finish 
only: Red and White, or Perch scale, or 
Pike scale. Order direct if dealer cannot supply you with VAL-LUR SET, 
“GET YOURS NOW — BEFORE SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED.” 
BIG PRIZES AWARDED: |. Johnson Outb. Motor, 2. Savage 22 
H.P. Rifle, 3. Quality Casting Rod, 4. High Grade Fly Rod for best com- 
ments on VAL SNAGPROOF NOSE GUARD, (accompanied by Top of 
VAL-LUR carton). Closing date, 10/1/1937. Other valuable prizes to 
Every Entry. Particulars in all Val-Lur cartons and at your dealer. 


VAL PRODUCTS CO, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Wl, Dept t-1 








Wuy WASTE TIME? 


Time is money, and there is no reason why you 
can’t turn a few hours of your spare time into 
real hard cash. It’s easy, acting as our local 
representative in your territory. At the new low 
price of $1.50 per year Outdoor Life sells on 
sight—and you get a liberal cash commission 
for every order you take. Complete supplies and 
instructions will be sent free. Just send your 
name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


New oe N. Y. 



























Ask your dealer. Or write 
for catalog. One piece 
solids or tubulars with offset 
handles. Jointed tubulars. 
Telescopics. Richardson 
Rod & Reel Co., 3159 No. 
Sawy ar Avenue, Chicago 
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THOMAS AITKEN 


daitor 


How BIG Do Fish Grow? 





Big broadbill gaffed by a commercial fisherman. The size of the 
fish thus taken makes pygmies of those that hold angling records 


all sides. Though obviously of greater interest to science 

than to sport, it is a problem that always crops up when 
angling records are discussed. The old saw about there being 
bigger fish in the sea than ever were caught has not yet been 
disproved. Since we know very little about the life of ocean 
fish, my own guess as to the size attained by the various 
species is as good as the next man’s. 

I have spent many years around fishing boats and fishing 
piers, talking with fishermen of all nationalities about the biz 
fish they have seen or captured. I have corresponded fre- 
quently and lengthily with anglers in every corner of the 
globe, and I have kept an eye on commercial fisheries. Though 
the commercial men are interested solely in the edible fish, 
their business takes them into waters rarely visited by the 
angler, and keeps them there during seasons or rough weather 
that discourage the sport angler. As a result, they get much 
more opportunity to study ocean surface life. 

Basing my calculations upon my own researches and upon 
first-hand reports of other observers, I have no hesitancy in 
making a guess on the possible weight limit of our better- 
known varieties of ocean game fishes. My figures are in- 
fluenced somewhat by data compiled by the various museums, 
and, although they may appear out of line to some anglers, 1 
consider them conservative. However, they are only my 
opinion, and I hope you do not make me prove them. 

In the table, the figures in the first column are the present 
rod-and-reel records. In the next column are the weights of 
the heaviest fish ever killed by any method. My guesses as to 


Ta question that is the title of this article is put to me on 


SO 


the probable weight to which the fish grow appear in the third 
column. Fractions of a pound are omitted. For the larger fish, 
world angling records are given. North American records are 
given for the smaller species. Confusion of names makes it 
impossible to compile world-wide figures for the latter. 

If my figures are even approximately correct, there isn’t an 
angling record on the books that cannot easily be exceeded, pro- 
viding, of course, that you can hook the daddy of them all. 

It is well to remember, however, that the giant fish got that 
way because they were smart enough or strong enough to de- 
feat every previous effort to capture them. Incidentally, it is 
only logical to assume that we’d have more giants if, after 
you've had your fun with a game sea warrior, you would re- 
lease him. If he is not seriously injured and is not the record 
you have been seeking, he deserves that break! 

It is logical, too, to believe that the larger fish of any species 
are the older fish, for fish, of most species, never cease to grow 
if food is accessible, and they retain their health. But the huge 
specimens are no different from human beings or other mam- 
mals. With old age comes a slowing up of the senses, and a 
diminution of power and alertness. I doubt whether any fishes 
in the open seas, particularly the migratory species, ever die 
of old age. The lack of physical energy to back up a natural 
fighting heart must leave them prey to natural enemies. 

The bulk of a giant fish is always difficult for an angler to 
handle. If a big tuna, marlin, or broadbill swordfish dies or 
becomes exhausted at a depth of 1,000 ft. or more, as sometimes 
happens, it is so much dead weight on the end of the line. Add 
to this the terrific water pressure, and you have a job of lifting 
that tests human endurance, as well as tackle. 

The predominance of young anglers among the record hold- 
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ETHICAL HEAVIEST PROBABLE 
SPECIES ANGLING FISH MAXIMUM 

RECORD (Any Method) | OF SPECIES 

Lb. Lb. lb. | 
ALBACORE 66 66 100 | 
AMBERJACK 95 134 150 | 
BASS (channel) 74 75 125 
BASS (striped) 73 125 150 | 
BASS (white sea) 60 60 100 | 
BLUEFISH 25 27 30 | 
BONEFISH 14 15 20 
DOLPHIN 63 80 100 
KINGFISH (king mackerel) 73 100 125 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue- 636 1,500 2,000 

black) 

MARLIN (Pacific black) 976 976 2,000 
MARLIN (striped) 712 1,040 1,500 
MARLIN (white) 152 152 200 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) 106 119 150 
SAILFISH (Pacific) 182 200 300 
SHARK (mako) 798 798 3,000 
SHARK (white) 998 6,000 25,000 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) 842 2,100 2,500 | 
TARPON 242 350 400 | 
TUNA (Allison) " 236 350 500 | 
TUNA (bluefin) 851 1,500 2,500 
TUNA (yellowfin) 251 600 1,000 
WAHOO 124 140 175 
WEAKFISH 17 30 35 
YELLOWTAIL a Vt 150 
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ers is convincing proof that this type of 
sport is best left to the physically fit. 
Not many big game anglers are in such 
perfect physical condition as, say, Ernest 
Hemingway, who spends days aboard his 
Pilar. 

Another super-angler is athletic, young 
Francis H. Low, former Yale oars- 
man, evidence, incidentally, that rowing 
develops just the muscles required in 
pumping a fighting game fish. Michael 
Lerner, another unusually muscular an- 
gler, leaves his office for an hour’s work 
in the gymnasium each day. L. Mitchell- 
Henry, the British angler, is an excep- 
tion to the rule. Though powerfully built, 
he is about 70 years old. He has rejected 
all pleas by friends that he give up the 
sport, and even now is engrossed in the 
development of new tackle theories. In 
his present state of health, it is not im- 
possible that he might yet surpass his 
remarkable tuna record, hung up with a 
bluefin that tipped the 851-lb. mark. 

My prophecy is that the records most 
likely to fall this year are those for At- 
lantic and Pacific sailfish, blue marlin, 
white marlin, mako, bluefin tuna, and 
wahoo. I fully expect that a dolphin of 
around 75 lb. will be placed in the 
records. 

Woman anglers are, perhaps, destined 
to rearrange their entire chart. I am 
rather reluctant to forecast any changes, 
but I know that several women are lay- 
ing plans to concentrate on taking rec- 
ord-breakers during the coming season 
at Bimini, Montauk, Wedgeport, and 
Catalina.—Thomas Aitken. 


Males Do the Traveling 


AST summer, I gave some opinions on 
[’ broadbill swordfish migrations, 
which like all theories on big game 
fishing, are quite difficult either to prove 
or disprove. 

As a result of much correspondence 
and many discussions, I begin to sus- 
pect that I have unearthed some new 
facts on the subject. The idea given 
below is just an opinion, and later dis- 
coveries may blast it higher than a 
stratosphere balloon. 

Broadbill swordfish migrations are re- 
stricted largely to the male of the spe- 
cies, the female remaining constantly 
within a comparatively small range. The 
female fish attain greater weight on the 
average, due possibly to less strenuous 
exercise, as the male in the annual mi- 
gration covers many thousands of miles. 
Lending weight to this contention is the 
fact that a female fish has never been 
caught in waters between New York and 
Nova Scotia, or off California. I can find 
no one to make a positive statement on 
the sex of the New Zealand and Austra- 
lia swordfish, but convincing proof is 
offered that the Chilean fish are all fe- 
males. It was off Chile that W. E. S. 
Tuker created a world’s rod-and-reel 
record of 837% lb. On the other hand, I 
personally know for a fact that fish 
weighing more than 1,200 lb. have been 
harpooned by commercial men off the 
New England coast, but I have pretty 
conclusive evidence that much heavier 
fish swim in Chilean waters. 

It is worth noting that the waters 
off the west coast of South America are 
unusually cold, due to the Humboldt 
Current, but, at the same time, the lati- 
tude of angling waters off Chile com- 
pares to Havana in the northern hem- 
isphere. Perhaps these fish really breed 
in cold waters, as the Chilean fish all 
carry roe during August and September. 
If this is true, it explodes the theory that 
Atlantic swordfish spawn south of Cuba 
where very warm water is encountered. 
—T.A. 
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For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 
unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 
of connoisseurs! For it makes its greatest 
appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 
son? Bushmills is maltier—and Bushmills 
is 9 years old! At first acquaintance—it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 
seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
| whiskey for life! For you'll readily agree 
USHMIL —that no other whiskey can match the 
— sustained and thrilling flavor of a high- 
ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 
made with Bushmills. 
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4 BIG LEAGUE PITCHER 
«TAUGHT ME TO 


TUM 


THIS IS THE 
FAST WAY, 
RELIEVE ACID 


INDIGESTION 
(GAS...SOUR STOMACH) 


“Big League baseball players can’t 
be bothered with a fussy stomach 
out on the diamond. They need 
relief quick. When a Big League pitcher told 
me more and more ball players were carryin 
Tums right in their pockets all the time, 
started carrying them myself as a regular 
thing. Now I get relief, minutes and sometimes 
hours, quicker. 

Millions have switched to Tums because they 
bring such quick relief. Just the thing after 
ou eat, drink or smoke too much. So handy. 
The roll fits right into your pocket or purse. 
And they taste just like candy. Best of all, 
Tums are harmless and non-habit forming. 
Contain no harsh, water soluble alkalies—can 
never over-alkalize the stomach. And Tums 
are so economical—just 10 cents a roll—or 3 
rolls in convenient 25 cent ECONOMY PACK. 


FOR THE TUMMY 


















TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT A LAXATIVE 


_ Beautiful Six color 1937 Calendar ‘Thermometer. Also 
samples of Tums and om. Send stamp for packing and 
* postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept. 28B-76, St. Louis, Mo. 


HANDY TO CARRY 




















Bait Casting 


Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 


lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting” —rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 27. 


Outdoor Life, _ 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on ‘“‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are decribed separately—where to 


look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





A Boy Hunter and His Hounds 


(Continued from page 44) 


any bear or lion that they have trailed. 

To me, the kind of dogs a hound man 
keeps gives me a line on his character. 
Bill has the best, as one would expect. 
He just couldn’t have a bunch of lop- 
eared mutts around him. I doubt if 
there’s a finer pack of real, big game 
hounds in America. Every pup is long- 
eared, and mostly white, for Bill won't 
have black-and-tans. This prejudice 
isn’t because a black-and-tan color in- 
dicates a poor hound; Bill likes the ap- 
pearance of the white hounds better. 
Each generation of his dogs is becom- 
ing more uniform, and better at the 
work for which he breeds. His dogs 
have noticeably fine feet. 


STABLISHING this strain has cost 

him a lot of money, but he thinks it 
well spent, and every man who knows 
dogs thinks so, too, when he sees Bill’s. 
Bill has always bought the best dogs for 
breeding, and his pack shows it. I was 
there one day with a man who doesn’t 
know hounds, and he told me he had 
expected to see dogs that were “much 
more peppy—not a lot of hounds that 
just lazed around.” But that’s just the 
kind that Bill and all real hunters 
want—reserved, quiet, but ready for 
action when it comes. 

None of these dogs is small in size 
or voice. Their voices are beautiful, 
and carry for miles. There isn’t a cow- 
ard among them, but they are so well 
behaved that four or five will eat out 
of the same pan. 

Bill is about as deft in tying up a 
mountain lion as a grocer’s clerk is in 
wrapping up a bundle. He has several 
methods, but the one he prefers in- 
volves the use of baling wire, and a 
strong lariat. He has tied up so 
many that he’ll tell you it isn’t much 
of a trick, but that’s what he says. As 
soon as the dogs have the lion up a 
tree, Bill climbs after it. He gets his 
noose ready, and lets the rest of the 
rope hang down to the ground, mak- 
ing sure that everything is arranged 
so that, when the cat jumps, it will 
carry the rope over a limb. Bill slips 
the noose over the cat’s head, and pulls 
it tight. The cat jumps, and Bill gets 
out of that tree as fast as he can. The 
man on the ground pays out the rope, 
letting down the lion fast enough to 
keep it from strangling, and then holds 
it so only its hind legs touch the ground. 

Back on the ground, Bill gets to work 
with his wire. First he catches the 
lion by the tail, and pulls him back- 
ward as his companion gradually pays 
out the rope. When the cat has its 
front feet on the ground, Bill catches 
hold of a hind foot, pulls it up, and 
twists a loop of wire around it. Then 
he brings up the other, and ties that 
to the first leg. With a noose on the 
end of a stick, he next catches the front 
feet, one at a time, and doubles them 
up, and binds them together. Then he 
runs a wire from the back feet between 
the front feet, and pulls all four togeth- 
er. Except for the teeth, the lion is 
now helpless. So Bill gets a noose 
around the nose, and ties the mouth 
shut, runs the wire around the neck 
to hold it in place, and the lion is his. 
The beast couldn’t hurt a _ chicken. 
Touch the lion when he is trussed up, 
and he will contract his muscles so 
violently that he will jump clear off 


the ground. There are elasticity and 
strength for you! 

Back in his New England hills, Bill 
ties up bobcats with ease. In the one 
month of October last year, he shot 
five good-sized bear and a fine Canada 
lynx. His home usually has a wild ani- 
mal or two which he has captured 
young, and reared as a pet. I recall a 
bear cub, a tame bobcat, and a fox 
that followed Bill around like a dog. 
He uses. these animals in training his 
dogs, which is one of the reasons why 
Bill’s hounds are so good. He learns 
from these creatures of the wild what 
his dogs are good for, and can thus 
discard and replace dogs in his pack. 

It has always been my belief that a 
good hound knows where the game 
is. I have seen too many great hounds 
show interest one night in one place, 
and none at all the next night some 
place else, to believe otherwise. Many 
times a hunter will notice that his 
hounds are ranging well, and so realize 
that he is in game country. I am con- 
vinced that a good hound can tell what 
game has been there, even a day be- 
fore. Bill agrees with this. He has 
seen it happen again and again, on 
bear, mountain lion, lynx, and ’coon. 
The dogs knew, and he could tell by 
their actions that they knew. 

Bill works as an assistant at a boys’ 
camp in summer, and acts as a guide 
for big game hunts for which he fur- 
nishes the dogs. He has collected for 
museums and zoos, and is still at it, for 
his great ambition is to be a naturalist. 

We were sitting on his porch. Around 
us the forested hills were scarlet and 
gold, with the October frosts. The air 
was crystal clear, with a nip to it. The 
smell of wood smoke made you think 
of forest camps and sizzling bacon. In 
the distance, some farmer’s dog was 
trailing a fox, all on his own, and his 
“00-00” came faintly along the wind 
Bill stretched his arms, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“I guess the secret of successful liv- 
ing is to live just the way you like to 
live, and that’s the way I’m living!” 


Why Fish Come High 

HE Board of Fish Commissioners of 
T Penneyivania has made an examina- 

tion of the cost of producing trout, 
and found that the cost of delivery to 
the streams almost equals the cost of 
production. 

The figures show that it costs a frac- 
tion less than 50 cents a pound to raise 
the trout and place them in the public 
streams. Of this amount, 14% cents is 
the cost of the food consumed. Selecting 
from 5,000 each of brook trout, brown 
trout, and rainbows, 100 typical specimens 
of each variety that were exactly 6 in. 
long, it was found that the total weight 
of the brook trout was 8 lb. 8 oz., brown 
trout 9 lb. 4 oz., and the rainbows 11 Ib. 
5 oz. 

Though the cost of delivery runs high, 
Commissioner O. M. Deibler believes 
that a most progressive step was taken 
when the policy was adopted of plant- 
ing all of the state’s fish with its own 
equipment and personnel. By so doing, 
there is assurance that the fish the 
sportsmen pay for with their fishing 
license fees, go into public waters, and 
are not diverted to private waters. 
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Deep-Sea Fishing 
With a Camera 


(Continued from page 47) 


cameras, but took only one pack of film 
apiece, and some of these had already 
been exposed when we ran into a school 
of sails. They performed every antic 
the most exacting photographer could 
wish, and they did it within fifty feet of 
us in brilliant light. I had three nega- 
tives left and ruined two, but got one 
good shot. Then I relieved my friend at 
fishing so he could get some pictures. 
My fish was so close to the boat that it 
drenched us with spray, and drenched 
the lens of my friend’s camera, and 
ruined his shots. In the list of things to 
avoid, I forgot to mention spray on the 
lens. 

Even experience is no guarantee of a 


good photograph. A friend of mine, who 


is as nerveless a cameraman as ever 
pressed a button, was proof of that. T 
was doing the fishing, for everybody else 
except my friend and the skipper was 
seasick. I saw that familiar black cres- 
cent cutting the water behind my bait 
about sixty feet astern. My friend saw 
it, too, and, in an instant, he had his 
camera cocked, ready to shoot. The fish 
did not take the bait immediately, so I 


had to tease him into a strike, dropping 


the bait back a few feet, and then jerk- 


| ing it away. Suddenly, the fish grabbed 


it, but, instead of making the usual wild 
rush, he went high into the air, right 
under our noses, time and again, his 
beautiful purple sail extended, sword 
threshing wildly, and red gills plainly 
visible. Three times he was at least ten 
feet clear of the water. Above the noise 
of the exhaust and the swish of the sea, 
I could hear my friend muttering “What 
a beauty!” After all his years of ex- 
perience, the cameraman without nerves 
had buck fever, and forgot to push the 
button! 

After all, I suppose one should be tol- 
erant of the whims of fellow camera 
anglers. The game is one you can easily 
get excited about. Anyone can hook a 
fish, but getting pictures of them is an- 
other story. 


No Sport Here 





It was hardly a sportsman who used this 
sign as a practice target. The sign was 
placed in Montana's Blackfeet National 
Forest to direct travelers to pure water 
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Not a bit of bite in the 
tobacco or the Telescope 
Tin, which gets smaller 
and smaller as you use- 
up the tobacco. No bitten 
fingers as you reach for a 
load, even the last one. 














Your pipe will bat a thousand with 
Half & Half. Cool as two strikes with 
three men on base. Smooth as the hit 
that brings in four runs. Fragrant, 
friendly, full-bodied tobacco that 
won’t bite the tongue—in a tin that 
won't bite the fingers. Made by our 
exclusive modern process including 
patent No. 1,770,920. Cool and 
smooth. Smells good. Makes your pipe 
welcome anywhere. Tastes good. 
Your password to pleasure! 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Company 


HALE<“HALF 





The Safe Pipe - Tobacco 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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- Salt-Water GAME- 








WORLD‘S 


RECORDS 





SPECIES 


LB. 


YEAR 


ANGLER 


WHERE CAUGHT 








ALBACORE 
AMBERJACK 
BASS (channel) 
BASS (striped) 
BASS (white sea) 
BLUEFISH 
BONEFISH 
DOLPHIN 


KINGFISH (king cero) 


Germo alalunga 
Seriola lalandi 
Sciaenops ocellatus 
Roccus lineatus 
Cynoscion nobilis 
Pomatomus saltatrix 
Albula vulpes 
Coryphaena hippurus 


Scomberomorus cavalla 


MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 


MARLIN (Atlantic blue) 


MARLIN (striped) 
MARLIN (white) 


PERMIT (great pompano) 


SAILFISH (Atlantic) 
SAILFISH (Pacific) 
SHARK (mako) 
SHARK (white sea) 
SNOOK (robalo) 


SWORDFISH (brocdbill) 


TARPON 
TUNA (Allison) 
TUNA (bluefin) 


TUNA (curved yellowfin) 


TUNA (Guild) 
WAHOO 


WEAKFISH (sea trout) 


Makaira nigricans ampla 
Makaira mitsukurii 
Makaira albida 
Trachinotus goodei 
Istiophorus americanus 
Istiophorus greyi 
Isuropsis mako 
Carcharodon carcharias 
Centropomus undecimalis 
Xiphias gladius 

Tarpon atlanticus 
Semathunnus allisoni 
Thunnus thynnus 
Semathunnus itosibi 
Semathunnus guildi 
Acanthocybium solandri 


Cynoscion regalis 





66!/ 
95 
74 
73 
60 
25 
13%, 
63 
73/2 
976 
636 
692 
152 
37%, 
106 
182 
798 
998 
49\/, 
842 
242'/5 
236 
851 
216 
176 
1243, 
17 3/16 





1912 
1916 
1929 
1913 
1904 
1874 
1919 
1930 
1935 
1926 
1935 
1931 
1936 
1936 
1929 
1935 
1931 
1935 
1926 
1936 
1934 
1924 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1935 
1933 





Frank Kelly 

S. W. Eccles 
Chas. D. Beckmann 
Chas. B. Church 
C, H. Harding 

L. Hathaway 

B. F. Peek 

Zane Grey 

Lerner B. Harrison 
Laurie D. Mitchell 
Thomas H., Shevlin 
Alphonse Hamann 
Marion B, Stevens 
Howard C, Miller 
W. A, Bonnell 
Louis W. Myers 

H. White-Wickham 
Francis H. Low 

L. S. Caine 

Geo. W. Garey 
Jax M. Cowden 
Andrew R. Martin 
L. Mitchell-Henry 
C. M. Cooke Ill 
Aksel Wichfeld 

J. B. Stickney 

Fred J. Conzen 





Off Catalina, Cal. 
Off Long Key, Fla. 
Chincoteague, Va. 
Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
Off Catalina, Cal. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Bimini Flats, B.W.I. 
Off Tahiti 

Off Bimini, B.W.1. 
Bay Of Islands, N. Z. 
Off Bimini, B.W.I. 

Off Balboa, Cal, 

Off Bimini, B.W.|. 

Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Off Miami Beach Fla. 
Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
Bay Of Islands, N. Z. 
Off Brielle, N. J. 
Marco, Fla. 

Off Tocopilla, Chile 
Panuco River, Mex. 
Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
Off Whitby, England 
Off Hawaii 

Off Tahiti 

Off Hawaii 

Peconic Bay, N. Y. 























YELLOWTAIL Seriola dorsalis il 1926 Zane Grey Off Russell, N. Z. 
NORTH AMERICAN RECORDS (Other thon those included 
in the World's Records) 

SPECIES LB. | YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus él 1935 Jack Gore Off Ft, Lauderdale, Fla. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 622 1936 Geo, F. Baker, Jr. Gulf Of Panama, C, Z. 
SHARK (mako) Isuropsis mako | 786 | 1935 | Ernest Hemingway Off Bimini, B.W.I. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius 601 1936 Michael Lerner Off Cape Breton, N. S. | 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus 788 1936 Dr. J. R. Brinkley Off Liverpool, N. S. | 
WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 86 91 W., E, Carlin Off New Providence, B.W.I. 
YELLOWTAIL Seriola dorsalis 60!/2 1908 W. W. Simpson Off Catalina, Cal. 
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was caught usually make it eligible for recognition. 
made by an accredited authority. 


FISA RECORDS 


A mutilated fish is never accepted as a record. Weighing of fish must be witnessed. Fish 
must be caught on rod and reel in an ethical, “legal,” and sportsmanlike manner. Observance 
of tackle specifications and accepted angling-club rules prevailing in the locality where fish 


Species identification must always be 


Omission of any species indicates that no valid claim for record has been filed. A claim for 
recognition must be made on official affidavit, supplied on request by OUTDOOR LIFE. 








WORLD‘S RECORDS BY WOMEN 





SPECIES 





Seriola lalandi 


AMBERJACK 
BASS (channel) Sciaenops ocellatus 


DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 


KINGFISH (king cero) Scomberomorus cavalla 


MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla 
MARLIN (striped) Makaira mitsukurii 
MARLIN (white) Makaira albida 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) Istiophorus americanus 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi 
SHARK (mako) Isuropsis mako 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius 
TARPON Tarpon atlanticus 
TUNA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni 

Thunnus thynnus 


TUNA (bluefin) 
TUNA (yellowfin) 


Thunnus macropterus 











LB. |YEAR 
86 1935 
47%, | 1936 
37 1936 
58 1927 
823 1932 
510 1936 
402 1934 
152 1936 
6 1925 
165 1931 
495 1932 
426 1921 
210 1915 
172 1924 
749 1936 
145 1924 





ANGLER 


WHERE CAUGHT 





Mrs. W. H. Kirn 

Mrs, Chas. J. Adolph 
Mrs. Julian L. Schley 
Miss Mae Haines 
Mrs. Eastham Guild 
Mrs. Paul C. Sanborn 
Mrs, Carl W. Carson 
Mrs. Marion B. Stevens 
Mrs, John Lochrie 
Miss Peggy Hardwick 
Miss V. G, S. Taylor 
Mrs. Keith Spalding 
Mrs. W, Ashby Jones 
Mrs. Keith Spalding 
Mrs. Faith Locke Low 





Mrs. J. M. Greenfield 


Off Bimini, B.W.1. 
Wachapreague, Va. 

Perlas Islands, Panama 
Off Long Key, Fla. 

Off Cape Brett, N. Z. 
Off Bimini, B.W.I. 

Off Catalina, Cal. 

Off Bimini, B.W.I. 

Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Cocos Island, Costa Rica 
Bay Of Islands, N. Z. 

Off Catalina, Cal. 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla. 
Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
Off Jordan Ferry, N. S. 
Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 


























UNITED STATES COA 


STAL RECORDS 


(Other than those included 
in other charts) 











KINGFISH (king cero) 
MARLIN (Pacific black) 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) 
MARLIN’ (white) 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) 
TARPON 

TUNA [Allison] 

TUNA (bluefin) 





SPECIES LB. [YEAR 
Scomberomorus cavalla 65 1936 
Makaira nigricans marlina 588 1936 
Makaira nigricans ampla 247 1935 
Makaira albida 141%, 1936 

Xiphias gladius 573 1927 

Tarpon atlanticus 223 1928 
Semathunnus allisoni 170 1936 
Thunnus thynnus | 705 1933 
Acanthocybium solandri 78 1929 


WAHOO 








| 


ANGLER 
ieiatiagienik-atuiiedl 
D. A, Kane 
U. C. Murcell 


Russell Stoddard, Jr. 
John Cass 

Geo, C, Thomas, III 
Edw. Trainer 

Dan Stebbins 
Francis H. Low 


T. D. M. Cardeza 





WHERE CAUGHT 





Off Tavernier, Fla. 

Off Catalina, Cal. 

Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Off Catalina, Cal. 

Near Stuart, Fla. 

Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Off New York Harbor, N. Y. 
Off Long Key, Fla. 
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WILL SOON BE 
RISING. STILL 
TIME TO SEE 
THE NEW 





FLYWEIGHT 
with felt or cleated soles 


1. A sturdy construction with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag 
resistance. 

2. Superquality rubber compound. 

3. Special inside ““Tuftoe” reinforce- 

ment as protection against rocks in 

the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines 

wear and warmth. 

5. Inside adjustable harness at knee 

to hold boot nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap 
and extra top strap to hold 
the skirt neatly in place 
when turned down. 

7. Rugged, cleated rub- 
ber sole. 

8. 14" stitched-on felt sole 
of highest obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 


ESLILON 
US 


Ps mae 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the U.S. Flyweight. 
Or write Dept. T.A.R., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 






—_—z 
United States Rubber Company 
——_ 








United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
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Snakes Want to ‘be: Left Alone 


(Continued from page 23) 


and, in a short time, develops the most 
terrible kind of rabies. Most of the old- 
timers do not believe any of this, but it 
makes a dandy story with which to awe 
the newcomer. 

I later heard a rather queer verifica- 
tion of the story. According to this re- 
port, a visiting government scientist, 
intrigued by the persistence of the story, 
set about trapping alive some of the 
little civet cats pointed out as dangerous 
“hydrophobias.” A dozen specimens 
were sent to the Pasteur Institute for 
examination. The institute’s report, ac- 
cording to my informant, disclosed that 
five of the little animals were carriers 
of the hydrophobia germ. 

Nonetheless, whatever the truth about 
“hydrophobias” may be, most, if not all, 
of the tales about snakes, lizards, spi- 
ders, and so on are untrue. 

I hope you will not get the idea that I 
am a snake lover, or that I take horned 
toads and scorpions between my camp 
blankets each night. I deeply respect 
and fear the rattler, and I look at the 
ground before sitting,to make sure there 
are no scorpions there. A twenty-mile 
ride after such an experience doesn’t 
make you love your saddle. However, I 
would rather travel and camp in snake 
country than in a country infested by 
mosquitoes, or one where my blankets 
would be full of sand fleas. 

I have the utmost respect for all these 
pests, and I fear and hate most of them, 
but I’m not going to let them spoil the 
pleasure of a camping trip. In the first 
place, you won't, as a rule, see many 
snakes, unless you go looking for them. 
Moreover, they will not bite unless pro- 
voked. Finally, if, by some remote 
chance, you are bitten, you are not 
going to die, or even be seriously incon- 
venienced, if you keep your head, and do 
the few things common sense dictates. 


EVER travel insnake country without 

a proper first-aid kit, consisting of a 
small, sharp scalpel, sterilized and 
wrapped in some sort of air-tight cover- 
ing; a tourniquet; and a small vial of 
potassium-permanganate crystals. The 
outfit is very compact, and weighs next 
to nothing. It may be obtained almost 
anywhere, or, if you prefer, you can 
readily improvise one. For the tourni- 
quet, a bit of heavy twine, or a hand- 
kerchief, and a stout stick, will do very 
well. For the scalpel, you can use a 
pocket knife, well washed, and sterilized 
if possible, and, for the crystals, any 
antiseptic that you may have, although 
it is better to have the crystals. 

The procedure is simple. Cut the bite 
as deep as the fangs, teeth, or sting have 
penetrated. Apply the tourniquet be- 
tween the bite and the heart, and twist 
it tightly. If the bite be by a snake, rub 
the raw crystals into the cut. If it be 
the bite of an insect, or a scorpion sting, 
a strong solution of the crystals in 
water will do the trick. Lose as little 
time as possible, but risk the loss of a 
minute or two rather than get excited 
and bungle the job. Keep the tourniquet 
on for an hour or so, loosening it at in- 
tervals to allow circulation. That is all 
there is to it. If the weather is hot, stay 
out of the sun, and, if possible, rest for 
that day. Don’t get heroic, and at- 
tempt to suck the venom from your 
wound, or from that of a companion, un- 
less no other means of treatment is avail- 


able, and then only if you are certain 


that your mouth and throat are in per- | 


fect shape. If you have an open tooth 
or cut lip, sucking venom may well 
prove fatal. Don’t drink whisky. It 
will only hasten the distribution of the 
poison throughout your system. 

When you camp in snake country 
keep your bedding roll or sleeping bag 
rolled up until you are ready to go t« 
bed. If it has been unrolled on the 
ground, take it apart, and shake it. 


AMP, where possible, in open spots 

Various lizards, scorpions, snakes 
and tarantulas like to lie in cracks in 
the sun-warmed rocks, so, when you 
camp in a romantic-looking cave, you 
are just inviting trouble. Wear high 
boots or leather leggings and, if you 


must poke your finger at a tarantula to | 


see him jump, or at a scorpion to see 
him flip his wicked tail, wear heavy 
gloves, and poke with a long stick. 
Don’t trust any rattlesnake. You may 
hear tales of his extreme chivalry, that 
he will always rattle a warning before 
striking. As a matter of fact, the rattler 
will, if surprised, strike first, and rattle 
later. Just because you have heard 
that, having struck, he is helpless to 





strike again until coiled, don’t dash in | 


bravely to stamp on his head. True, he | 


is helpless until coiled, but he can coil 
while you are blinking your eye. The 
rattler doesn’t jump; he strikes. But he 
can move fast, and change his position 
in a second. 

If you have a gun, it is easy to kill 
any snake that is on the defensive. Old- 
timers will tell you a snake “draws 
lead.” What happens is this: When you 
point anything at a cornered snake— 
gun, stick, or finger—he instantly lines 
up with it. Usually, at least a third of 
his body will be in line with whatever 
you are pointing. Pull the trigger, and 
off goes his head. It’s an easy way to ac- 
quire a reputation as a crack shot. 

Remember, the rattler is no gentle- 
man. I was riding through Forsythe 
Pass one hot afternoon. Except for Pea- 
nuts, my horse, I was alone. In the heat 
and the utter peace of the great hills, 
Peanuts and I were both half asleep, and 
neither of us saw a big rattler, sunning 
himself on top of a granite bowlder, 
until we were abreast of him. Snake and 
horse came to life an instant before I 
did. The snake slid down off the rock, 
and sprawled between Peanuts’ feet. 
Peanuts crouched and sprang sidewise. 
For an instant, I was left sitting in the 
air, where my saddle had been, and then, 
thanks to gravity, I had nowhere to go 
except down. I landed, completely awake, 
within three feet of the snake, and I 
never moved so fast from any spot in all 
my life. Yet that big fellow was fast 
enough to strike me, coil, and strike 
again, before I got into action. Only 
when I returned with a long stick did 
he rattle. Warning, indeed! 

However, gentleman or no gentleman, 
the rattlesnake is not likely to inter- 
fere with your hunting trip, nor should 
tall tales about hoop snakes, Gila mon- 
sters, and wicked tarantulas keep you 
from enjoying a vacation in camping 
country. With proper preparation, a 
little common sense in picking your 
camping sites, and a cool head in an 
emergency, you are safer on the trail 
than you would be at home. 
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Elaborate engraving on the 
receiver of lever-action gun 


afford for the stock, and have it built 
by a maker of established reputation. 
If you possibly can, inspect some stocks 
made by the men you have under con- 
sideration. Above all, avoid the fly-by- 
night carpenter-gunsmith who doesn’t 
know his trade. An ugly, ill-fitting, poor- 
ly designed and badly bedded stock is 
fit neither to use nor to look at. Rather 
than be disappointed, you had much bet- 
ter stick to the hand-me-down of fac- 
tory production. 

Some of the best stock makers have 
extremely modest establishments, but 
they are artists nevertheless. Alvin Lin- 
den, of Bryant, Wis., is one of the best 
stockers in the country, doing work that 
compares with the best turned out in 
Germany or England. Such men are at 
once craftsmen and artists. They never 
turn out sloppy or ugly work. 

The pioneer gunsmithing firm of A. O. 
Niedner, of Dowagiac, Mich., can make 
you a fine stock as well as furnish you a 
special barrel, and do your other metal 
work. So can Griffin & Howe, of New 
York, or R. F. Sedgley, of Philadelphia. 

European walnut is the finest gun- 
stock material in the world. The best 
of it is hard, dense, and beautifully fig- 
ured, but it has the disadvantage of 
costing $15 to $50 a blank for good 
pieces. American black walnut, though 
not so dense, can be obtained with an 
excellent figure at a much more reason- 
able price. A good piece of American 
walnut is far superior to a poor piece of 
Circassian, and some of the most beau- 
tiful stocks I have ever seen have been 
made from it. Other woods sometimes 
used are Oregon myrtle, rosewood, and 
bird’s-eye maple, but it is wise to stick 
to walnut. By all means specify some 
figure in your wood, as that means a 
more beautiful and interesting stock. 

In ordering your first tailor-made 
stock, be careful to avoid trick design. 
Too many riflemen have demanded 
freakish stocks, and then regretted it. 
The beauty and utility of rifle stocks 
put out by the best makers is the result 
from them too far. 

One of the easiest places to go wrong 
is the pistol grip. Many are too sharp- 
ly curved, and too thick. A well-designed 
grip should never cramp the hand. It 
should be somewhat oval in cross sec- 
tion, and seldom more than five inches 
in circumference. The forearm should 
measure at least ten inches from ,the 
receiver, and should be pear-shaped in 
cross section, and almost flat on the bot- 
tom. With such a forearm, it is easy 
to swing and steady the rifle when firing 
offhand at fast-moving game. 

Another place where a mistake is easy 
to make is in ordering the comb. With 
the Springfield and Mauser actions, the 
comb should be made so high that the 
bolt, when drawn back, will barely clear. 


Building Your Dream Rifle 


(Continued from page 87) 


However, if you order a stock for a 
Winchester 54 or Remington 30 with the 
same specifications, you will bruise your 
cheek badly with a too-high comb. With 
these actions, if you are to use iron 
sights at all, order the stock so the bolt 
will clear by at least a quarter inch. A 
rifle to be used entirely with a ’scope is 
a different proposition. In that case, get 
the comb as high as the bolt will permit. 

Most riflemen progress steadily to- 
ward straighter and straighter stocks, 
so, within reason, the less butt drop you 
order to begin with, the better. The butt 
drop of a hunting rifle should never be 
more than two and three quarter inches. 

A short man will be fitted with a stock 
about thirteen and one quarter inches 
from the center of the trigger to the 
center of the butt. A man of average 
height will take about a quarter inch 
more, and a tall man from thirteen and 
three quarters to fourteen inches. The 
longer and straighter the stock, within 
limits, the less recoil is felt. 


HEEK pieces, on most rifles, are far 


too thin, and many of them seem to 
be designed for looks rather than for 
utility. The cheek piece should support 
the face. If it doesn’t, it is useless. To 
do this, its lower edge should project 
about five eighths of an inch from the 
stock. Of course, a man with a round, 
fat face will take a thinner cheek piece. 
Pitch is important. Too little means the 
rifle will slip from your shoulder, and 
too much means you cannot shoot swift- 
ly. Experience shows that from three to 
four inches is best. 

Specifications for special stocks should 
include a forearm tip of East Indian 
buffalo horn, an engraved grip cap with 
trap, and an engraved butt plate, also 
with a trap. If you are sensitive to re- 
coil, or are ordering a Magnum, you had 
better specify a rubber recoil pad. 
Swivels should be detachable, and the 
front swivel should be attached to the 
forearm, and not to the barrel. 

The checkering should be a fine, sharp 
diamond, and there should be plenty of 
it. The amount and the precision of the 
checkering is one of the easiest ways 
to determine the class of the rifle. Too 
many curlicues in the checkering design 
detract from the beauty of the finished 
stock. Fore-end tips of ivory, or red or 
green plastic material, are likewise out 
of place on the truly fine rifle. So are 
most inlays, as they serve to make the 
piece look gaudy without enhancing its 
beauty or adding to its utility. 

Whether you put $100 or $500 into 
your dream rifle, it will serve you long 
and faithfully. And, if it is properly 
designed, it will be useful as well as or- 
namental. That checkered safety will 
mean you can get into action faster 
when your fingers are numbed by cold. 
That nicely adjusted trigger pull and 
action may mean three shots at the flee- 
ing ram instead of two—and the third 
shot may be the one that connects. And 
a stock made to fit you will mean that 
you can shoot faster and more accurate- 
ly than you otherwise could. 

Finally, you have a gun to show off 
and to brag about, in the cold winter 
evenings, when the nearest big game is 
far, far away, and the woodchucks are 
asleep until spring. And what sports- 
man doesn’t like to have something to 
orag about! 
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837 ibs. of This! 


... And, like W. E. S. Tuker 
who took this giant broad- 
bill swordfish, his largest 
of several, off Tocopilla, 
Chile—to dock and weigh 
your catch be sure your 
line isan ASHAWAY !... 

Fit out with world-famous 
Ashaway Original Cuttybunk 
Lines for all salt-water fishing. 
Best twisted Irish linen, hand 
laid, 3 lbs. wet test strength 
guaranteed, to every thread. 
All sizes, all lengths, at your 
Dealer's. For FREE Catalog, 
write Ashaway Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co., Ashaway, Rhode 
Island, Box 706 
















FISHING LINES 





$1.50 Per Pair FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Postage paid in U.S. 
Canada 10c extra 





Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers, 
Hikers, Walking on ice 

Will fit any size or any 
kind of meg’s Foot- 
wear. Are justable, 
"} no screws to loosen or 
tighten. Ask for circu- 
lar illustrating our full 
line of Creepers. 
Special size made for ladies 
Staatsburg Ice Tool 
Patented Staatsburg New York 


SHOOTING FACTS 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new 
ar ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details 
f the sensational new .22 Hornet and the various .22 
Hi-Speed cartridges 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
game, vermin, deer, and big game including elephants 
Thorough and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not 
included in this manual. Highly important information 
on sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, 
trajectory, energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 
¢ 410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations 
in bore and load. 96 pages and cover, Sent postpaid 
for 2¢ Write Dept. 27. 


_Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| With this complete, 

| Zeed dependable Kohler 
, ap Light-and-Power 
No longer need the 

lack of public power- 


Plant 

line service keep from you the modern comforts and 
convenience of electricity. For as little as $265* you 
can install a rugged, Pp yet self tained 

Kohler Electric Plant which has no superior asa reliable, 
economical source of power and light. Starts, stops, reg- 
ulates itself—supplies standard current as needed (no 
waste) for lights, radio, h hold appli smal! 
power tools. Just the thing for regular use in country 
home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, etc. Or 
for auxiliary or emergency needs anywhere. U.S. Govt. 
uses thousands. Many models—600 watts up, A.C. or 
D.C. *F.0.B. Kohler. Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ee ee 



















guages 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE 












| KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-2-37, Kohler, Wisconsin | 








| Please send copy of ‘Kohler Electric Plants.” | 
Name | 
| ! 
| Address | 
1 es cease agnamnenmannaianinmemamndabisinepsgonsioliaidill 
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Keeping Warm in Winter Camps 


OLD weather brings new 
problems for the 
camper. In addition to 
rain, the winter camper 

must protect himself from snow and 
cold winds. To be sure of this protec- 
tion, he must choose the equipment care- 
fully. 

For cold-weather camping in a fixed 
site, a wall tent is best. Properly erected, 
it is very warm, free from drafts, and 
has the necessary head room and floor 
space to house the camper and his equip- 
ment comfortably. A sewed-in canvas 
floor is a disadvantage in winter, as it 
quickly becomes soiled, and the snow 
that is tracked over it keeps it damp. If 
you want a cloth floor, carry a separate 
packing tarp to lay on top of the 6-in. 
margin of sod cloth with which all good 
tents are equipped. A corner of this 
tarp can be turned back to make a spot 
for the stove, and, when the tarp be- 
comes very dirty or damp, you can carry 
it outside to clean or dry it. 

A board floor makes a roomy wall 


tent just as snug and comfortable as a 
small cabin. For such a floor, lay down 
sills, spacing them no farther than 3 ft. 
apart. Let the two end timbers project 
3 or 4 ft. beyond the corners of tent. To 
the projecting sills are nailed uprights, 
to which on either side of the tent are 
fixed bars. To these are tied the guy 
ropes. Level the sills by blocking and by 
ax-hewing, then nail the floor directly to 
them. The lumber should be dressed and 
matched 6-in. sheathing. Run a board 
edgewise around the outside. To this, 
the lower edge of the tent is nailed under 
long, thin, wood battens. Ridge-pole sup- 
ports can be nailed to the floor inside 
the tent. 

Be sure your floor is the exact size of 
the tent. If in doubt, erect tent first, and 
measure the sides carefully. Many tents 
are built in odd-inch lengths and 
breadths to use a certain number of full 
breadths of cloth. Floors taust fit ac- 
curately to keep tent side walls straight. 
To keep the tent as warm as possible, 
bank around floor and sills with leaves 


or snow. One half of the front wall is 
fastened solidly, and only the other half 
used as a doorway. 

Because a lot of wood is burned in win- 
ter camps, the tent should be treated 
with a fireproofing solution to make it 
safe from sparks. Mix in one container: 
4 gal. of soft water, and 4 Ib. of sugar of 
lead. Mix in another container 4 gal. of 
soft water with 4 lb. of alum. After the 
lead has precipitated in the one mixture, 
pour off the clear liquid into the alum 
Then soak tent in the mixture, knead- 
ing and working it thoroughly. Let it 
soak overnight, then remove, and rinse 
once in clear water, pitch loosely, and let 
it stand until dry. 

When you locate a winter camp, avoid 
such unpleasant places as wind-swept 
ridges and hills, drafty notches and val- 
leys, and lake and river shores with 
their damp, penetrating cold. A wind- 
break is almost necessary for comfort 
Evergreens, a thick stand of timber, or 
large rocks make good natural wind- 
breaks, affording welcome protection 





In this well-planned camp, a reflector protects the cook from wind, and an asbestos collar keeps the tent from being damaged by the stove pipe 
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WHEN TENT HAS 
EARTH FLOOR 


Here is a stove, easily made froman empty | 
oil drum, that will keep a big tent heated | 


Some winter campers use a combina- 
tion cooking-and-heating stove. Others 
use a small heater in the tent, and pre- | 
pare meals over an outside fire. If | 
weather permits, the latter plan is bet- 
ter. Room in tents is always at a pre- 
mium, and this is especially true with 
the bulky outfits needed for cold-weather 
camping. A small, air-tight heater, ob- 
tainable at any hardware store for a 
moderate price, makes a good tent stove. 
Besides, there are regular camp models, 
oblong, boxlike stoves supplied by out- 
fitters. If you choose, you can make 
your own stove. 

A favorite homemade device is fash- 
ioned from a small oil drum. The drum 
is laid on its side, a door cut in the end, 
and two draft holes below. A stove-pipe 
opening is made by cutting five or six 
points in the metal, and bending them 
erect to hold the end of the pipe in place. 
Small pipe, 4 or 5-in., is preferred. Pipe 
of this size, with dampers, can be ob- | 
tained from dealers in poultry-breeding 
equipment. Always use a damper, and 
set it close to the stove to keep the part 
of the pipe which runs through tent 
from becoming too hot. 

Make four separate legs of 1-in. bar 
iron. Bend one end at a right angle, and 
the other at a lesser angle and fasten 
the latter to the stove with two bolts. 
Legs should hold the bottom of the stove 
about 5 in. from floor. If your tent has 
an earth floor, you can use simpler sup- 
ports. These are bent from iron rods or 
bars in the shape of a shallow M, the 
sharpened ends being driven into the 
fioor. Keep 3 in. of ashes in the bottom 
of the stove, and it will last a consider- 
able time without burning through. 
These oil-drum stoves warm even large 
tents in a hurry. Whatever stove you 
choose, place it at the front of the tent 
and to the right of center to save carry- 
ing wood past beds and other fixtures. 

To protect the tent at the point where 
the stovepipe passes through, make an 
insulating collar of two 12-in. squares of 
light metal. Cut in the center of each 
a hole to admit the pipe, glue a layer of 
furnace asbestos paper on one side of 
each plate, then bolt one plate on either 
side of the tent wall with the asbestos 
paper next to fabric, using wing-nut 
bolts in each corner. The hole through 
the tent should be 2 in. larger than the 
pipe, and the hole through tin should 
give pipe a little clearance so the tent 
will not pull or push on the pipe when it 
slats ina wind. To have a hot pipe thus 
wrenched loose in the dark of night and 
when the thermometer is kissing zero is 
fun in no man’s language. 

A temporary insulator can be made of 
a 1-gal. pail. Cut a hole in the end with a 
can opener. (Continued on page 90) 
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HOW LONG TO SHAVE? 


The experienced user of a Schick Shaver can shave closely in less than four 
minutes. The first shaves, for about three weeks, take longer than that, as 
Nature is discarding the blade-calloused skin. Once this is gone, the new, 
more-youthful and flexible skin enters further into the shearing slots for a 
quicker and closer shave. 


You cannot cut yourself with a Schick, for it has no blades. No moving 
part touches the skin. Because you use no blades, brush, creams or lotions, 
the Schick way to shave is the most economical of all. If no dealer is near 
you, write to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


_ SCHICK ©) SHAVER 


If you : like Ou ToooR Lire why not pass the wand pres to your Solent, When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


B for Quick and Accurate Sighting 


MARBLES Flexible Rear SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
spring in hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
Interchangeable discs screw into stem. 
Price, $4 


Sheard ‘‘Gold”’ Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.”” Shows same color against differ- 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 
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comulete 
For a few cents you can Sep line 
your shoes with RAINY DAY ar Sionte 
keep them dry regardle of slush “> 
snow. Far cheaper than pat rs <a, 
| 





overshoes—and also much m«¢ 

fortable. No perspiring. Not o ily or 
greasy Improves the shine Ideal 
also for all kinds of clothing. At shoe, hardware, sporting 
goods and dep’t. stores, or mailed postpaid. Quart $1.25, 





Pint 75c, Shoe Size 25c. Money-back guarantes 
Send for free demonstration that RAINY | for 
DAY makes a hole hold water You'll be 
amazed! | today 
| 
| 


Protecti Products Mfg. Co. . 571 Delta Ave. [A-117) 
ron gga Detroit, mich. | Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 


_ 7442 Second Bivd. 









Send 25 today 
for this big 60 page book 
full of valuable informa- 
tion, ideas and suggestions for trailer bi ore, 
builders and users. Tells how to build Tops, 
Cabinets, etc. All about Electric Light and Water 
Systems, Floor Plans, etc. Catalog of parts and 
pqaipmens includes everything you want—Axles, 
ttc 

Toilets, Mattresses over 200 items exclusively 
pocwenamngend canweteee wales. — 25c (coin) 
atisfaction positively guaran 


ay 
“TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, wis. 











Be SAFE with a Hammerblow ‘Bul! Dog’’ 
Trailer Hitch. Has 4 times its rated pulling 
atrength! The strongest most efficient Hitch 
ever made. Drop forged from SAE at 
Can't rattle, jam or loosen, ‘*Can't let 

Don’t risk lives and propert Send 60e y 


elaborate Trailer Builder's Guide Immense 

value. Or write for Free Literature 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL COMPANY 

Dept. BD-33 Wausau, Wis. 











ectric refrigeration; hot and cold running 
water; shower; built-in bath tub; odorless chemi- 
oat toilet; hot water heating system; electric 
brakes; built-in trunk; full-size third wheel which 
take all weight off car; comfortable sleeping 
nodations for as many as eight A special 


New and Outstanding Features! 












upe! Deluxe 3-room model, with separate living 
room, bedroom and tile-finished kitchen. 


In short, the new 1937 line marks a step in 
advance of anything heretofore of 


fe red in the travel coach field. Send 
l0c for catalog. Dealers: E.wrcep- Send 
tional proposition! 10¢ for 
PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 

Flint, Michigan TALOG 
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FOR YOUR 
HOME WORKSHOP 


Stanley Plan Book gives step-by-step instruc- 
tions for building 16 useful articles. @ Stan- 
ley Tool Guide shows how to use and care for 
all common woodworking tools. @ “How To 
Work With Tools and Wood” is a 185 page 
book showing how to use tools, how to select 
materials, plan your work and finish it. More 


than 150 illustrations. 









STANLEY PLAN 
BOOK 

16 complete plans 

10c per copy 


















complete plans 


STANLEY TOOL 
GUIDE 

































32 big pages of 
information 
25c¢ per copy 

















STANLEY BOOK 
“How To Work With 
Tools and Wood” 
185 pages 
$1.00 per copy 




















Send check, money order or stamps 
for your copies to 


STANLEY TOOLS 


111 Elm Street, New Britain, Conn, 
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Campers Manual 

















































Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- | 
madic camps. How to cook meat——broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only | 


25e. Write Dept. 27 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Keeping Warm in Winter Camps 


(Continued from page 89) 


Make two slits in the tent in the form of 
an X, pin back the four flaps, slip the 
pail over pipe, and shove it through the 
opening, with the bottom of the pail out- 
doors. When summer comes, and it is 
no longer necessary to use the insulator, 
the slits made in the tent can then be 
covered with a patch. 

Outside the tent, you must have a ver- 
tical length of pipe, or at least an elbow, 
to keep wind from blowing straight in 
and raising the deuce with your fire. 
Brace this outside pipe with a tripod 
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These quickly sewed pockets, hung from 
the ridge pole of tent, conserve space 


made of two long poles and one short 
one. Wire the pipe between the top of 
the long poles so it cannot touch the 
wood. 

For outdoor cooking, I like a V-shaped 
log reflector for’ the fire, although it is 
necessary to keep a watch on the up- 
right supports and replace them when 
they have become weakened by burning. 
The V throws heat forward, shields the 
cook from wind and enables him to keep 
warm while working over a compara- 
tively small fire. Make the reflector of 
green, hard-to-burn timber, such as bass- 
wood, poplar, balsam, sycamore, tama- 
rack, or water oak. Cut logs about 5 ft. 
long, setting the wings at a broad angle. 
Always carry wire and nails to winter 
camps. In building the reflector, you 
will probably not be able to drive stakes. 
A braced stake on the outside and one on 
the inside wired together will hold the 
logs in place. When the ground softens 
from heat, you can drive the stakes 
down at intervals to keep them solid. 
When the butted ends burn away, as 
they eventually may, just shove up the 
logs until they again touch, and your 
log wall is ready for more service. 

There is always plenty of ax work in 
a winter camp, so use every short cut 
you know to save chopping. When you 
gather fuel, cut medium-sized saplings 
if they are available. Trim and drag 
them butt first to the fire. You can feed 
an outdoor fire, like the one just de- 
scribed, without first reducing the sap- 
lings to short lengths. 

Always have a supply of dry kindling 
and tinder inside the tent. You can save 
yourself time and shivers on cold morn- 
ings if, in advance, you prepare a few 
bundles of small, dry twigs, tied up with 
scraps of quick-burning bark, such as 
birch. Toss a bundle into your stove, 
light it and in half a minute you have 
fire and heat. 

Lay a stout, green limb across the 
tops of the log-back wings to suspend 
kettles and pots over the blaze. To fry, 
make a skillet “stabilizer” which will 
hold the frying pan about 6 in. from the 
ground. Then rake coals from the main 
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fire under it. A stabilizer is made of two 
short pieces of log, on which is laid the 
extension handle of the skillet, which 
has a forked end. Bend over nails in the 
rear log to hold down these forks and to 
prevent the pan’s tipping. Sliding the 
forked handle backward tightens it un- 
der the nails. Lash or wire extension 
sticks to your cake turner, stirring 
spoon, and serving fork, for even a small 
outdoor fire forces you to stay a distance 
away. 

Because tent room is precious, build 
an outside food cache to hold such sup- 
plies as are not harmed by freezing. 
One of the best is a peeled pole, wired 
between two trees. Porcupines can’t 
climb out on the pole, and other despoil- 
ers will not reach the packages from the 
ground if you hang them high enough. 
You should be able just to lift them from 
the S-shaped wire hooks that hold them 
on the pole. 

A good way to conserve tent space is 
to make several hanging pockets of 
stout drill or duck. Sew strips of the 
material to form a number of box-pleat 
pockets. These will hold soiled clothing, 
toilet articles, and so on. A small stick 
is pushed through the top hem to make 
the pocket hang flat. Two of these space- 
saving devices can be hung back to back 
from the ridge of the tent, or you can 
hang them to the tent end, above the 
head of each bed. 

A tarp, hung within the tent, just 
inside the entrance, makes a sort of 
storm door which permits you to enter 
the tent without bringing in too much 
cold with you. 

For winter camping carry plenty of 
nourishing food, such as buckwheat, 
cornmeal, maple syrup, bacon, pork, 
beans, and jam. Keep a supply of cheese, 
and hard, dry sausage for the noon 
lunches of men who will be out in the 
woods all day. These foods do not easily 
freeze. 

When you make your bed on a floor- 
less tent, put the waterproof blanket on 
the bottom. The purpose of this is to 
keep the waterproof material as far 
away from your body as possible, since 
you will then be able to sleep in more 
comfort, and in greater warmth, than if 
that somewhat cheerless material were 
next you. Of course, if you use browse 
bedding, and the stuff is green or damp, 
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Whenever possible, it is a good plan to 
place a wood floor in tent as shown here 


then you must lay the rubber blanket 
over it. Take plenty of blankets, adding 
another when you think you have 
enough. Blankets should be _ loosely 
woven, with long, fluffy nap. These are 
one third warmer, weight for weight, 
than those of hard, close weave. The 
latter wear better, but are much inferior 
in conserving body heat.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 
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Movable Cooking Crane 


ports supported by this movable crane 
may be shifted to offset the effect of 
a tricky wind on your fire, can be raised 
or lowered to vary cooking speed, or 
may be moved to the edge of the blaze, 
where the food will remain warm with- 
out further cooking. Cut three 6-ft. poles 
for the legs, and sharpen the butts. Cut 


Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


the third, or back, leg with a stout fork 
at its top. Lash the tops of the front 
legs to an 8-in. stick. Place the fork of 
the back leg between these, and lash so 
it is secure, yet free to turn when back 
leg is moved. If forks are not available 
to hold the 4-ft. cross stick from which 
pots are suspended, lash the cross stick 
to the front legs.—Gunnar H. Berg, N. J. 


Sausage Twist 


Here’s a different way to cook camp 
bread without an oven. Mix up a stiff 
dough and work it into a thin ribbon 
about 2 in. wide. Wind this ribbon of 
dough around sausages or hot dogs. Run 
sharp sticks through length of meat and 
prop them to lean over the fire. Turn oc- 
casionally until done and well-browned 
on all sides. This substitute for the reg- 
ulation hot cakes and sausage makes 
a hearty, satisfying, breakfast.—Chas. 
Wallmo, Wis. 


Carrying a Deer 


DEER can be carried more com- 

fortably than by shoulder poles or 
back packing if you make a litter from 
two poles, 6 to 8 ft. long, depending on 
the size of the deer, and two or three 
lighter pieces, 2% ft. long. Lay the long 
poles on the ground, about 2 ft. apart, 
and bind the lighter poles on them as 
cross members. Notches in the long poles 
facilitate binding. Lay the buck on this 
litter, and two men can carry it like a 
stretcher.—Franklyn W, Trinkner, N. J. 


¢ Trail Queries ° 


Snowshoe Travel 


Question: I am planning some bobcat hunt- 
ing on snow, in northern New Hampshire, trav- 
eling on snowshoes and carrying a pack and 
rife up and down mountains, with brush and 
windfalls to hamper passage. The snow is, as 
a rule, light and deep. Which style snowshoe 
would you recommend, the bear-paw or the 
Redmond? Do you know where I could get a 
pair of sun-tanned moose-hide pacs?—R. G., 
Mass. 


Answer: Personally, I prefer the bear-paw 
model for woods and brush going, although 
many trappers and hunters, who use shoes for 

ng periods each winter, choose a _ longer, 
limmer model. If your snowfall is light and 
jeep, you will require a slightly larger shoe, 
nd I suggest one about 12 x 60 in. I do not 
know where you can buy genuine moose-hide 
pacs in this country, but I imagine they could 
be bought at any well-stocked trading post in 
Canada.—M. H. D. 


Protecting Fresh-Killed Meat 
Question: Is there anything that will keep 
flies from fresh-killed meat during a hunting 
trip?>—E. F. S., Idaho. 


Answer: I know of no such product that 
will not impart a foreign taste to the meat. 
Hunters usually protect their killed game with 
pieces of cheesecloth. Take enough of this ma- 
terial to enclose the meat completely. Before 
leaving on a trip, some hunters dip the cheese- 
cloth in a strong solution of common alum and 
water, and then hang it up to dry. The alum 
is said to help ward off flies. The meat must 
e wrapped closely, tying or sewing the edges 
f the cloth together to exclude the insects.— 
M. H. D. 


Mothproofing Trophies 


Question: Please advise some method by 
which I can keep moths out of trophies hang- 
ng on my walls. I have several bearskins and 


sealskins, and the hides of two caribou, one 
moose, and several goats and sheep.—J. A. R. 
W., Mich. 


Answer: Wash the trophies with pure soap, 
working up a good suds in a pail, rubbing the 
trophies only the way the hair lies, and then 
rinsing them in clear water. When they have 
dried out thoroughly, spray them with a good 
moth repellent, repeating the spraying twice a 
year. Once yearly is often enough to wash the 
trophies, but they should be brushed well ev- 
ery six months or so.—M. H. D. 


Washing Affects Lanolin 


Question: What is the effect of washing and 
dry cleaning on clothing or blankets water- 
proofed with lanolin? Is the waterproofing de- 
stroyed?—W. I. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: Washing at home blankets or cloth- 
ing which have been waterproofed with lanolin 
will remove some of the wool fat, depending on 
the kind and quality of the soap used, and the 
extent of the washing. Dry cleaning would 
probably remove all of the natural waterproof- 
ing, making another application necessary.— 
M. H. D. 


Tanning Bear Skin 


Question: I have a large black-bear skin I 
would like to tan. This hide is from a bear 
killed 3 years ago and has had nothing done to 
it except that it was immediately salted and 
well fleshed.—D. L. M., Minn. 


Answer: Your bear skin can be nicely tanned 
by using the salt-and-acid formula described in 
my article (issue of November, 1935) on finish- 
ing deer hides. All you need do is to soak the 
skin in clear water until soft. Then squeeze out 
and put in the acid pickle. Since bear hides are 
rather heavy, better leave it in the solution for 
at least two weeks. Three weeks’ immersion 
will do no harm.—M. H. D. 
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She NEW 1937 
SILVER DOME 





Buy Now—Enjoy Your 
Trailer This Winter, Too! 


Select your Silver Dome trailer now and follow the 
sun to Florida, the Southwest, Old Mexico, California 

a winter of the most glorious kind of travel you 
have ever experienced. 

There is no need to accept anything less than the 
finest trailer made, because Silver Dome offers four 
big, roomy models to meet every price requirement, 
beginning at $475 (base price). The most beautiful 
in outward appearance, the most modern in engineer- 
ing advancements, the most luxuriously furnished 
trailer coaches on the market! These new 1937 Silver 
Domes give you such outstanding engineering features 
as all-steel electrically-welded chassis frame; plymetal 
exterior paneling; optional third wheel; outrigger- 
type axle; extremely low center of gravity; and many 
interior luxuries which make for greater comfort 
and convenience. 

Buy your trailer now on Silver Dome’s low-cost 
financing plan. See your Silver Dome dealer or write 
direct to the factory for free illustrated literature. 

DEALERS: Don’t miss out on this winter trailer 
business. If you plan to sell trailers in 1937, this is 
the time to act. Tie in now with trailerdom’s out- 
standing sales proposition for 1937. Complete in- 
formation upon request, 


SILVER DOME INC,, 6243 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





CUT ME OUT 


paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Desk 27, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
supplies and instructions on how to 


you complete 
easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 


Cut me out, 
Life 
bring 


nak 





ELECTRICITY 


FOR YOUR SUMMER PLACE 


A YEAR 
POWER OPERATING COST! 


for 
only 





32-VOLT 650-WATT GIANT 


WINCHARGER 


TAKES FREE POWER FROM THE WIND 
Now you can have all the convenience of 
electricity at your cabin, hunting lodge or sum- 
mer cottage—for only 50c a year power operating cost! 
Wincharger puts the wind to work to bring you elec- 
tric lights wherever you want them—radio as many 
hours a day as you wish! Cheaper than high line cur- 
rent! No electric bills. No gasoline bills. But all the 
electricity you want—any time! Wincharger is made 
by the world’s largest makers of wind-driven genera- 
tors—170 —— of the finest generating equipment 
that can be built—sold direct 
from factory to you at a big sav- ONLY $ 95 
ing. Fully guaranteed. Now en- = 
joyed by more than 300,000 F.0.B. 
people. Mail the coupon today! Sioux City, lowa 
WINCHARGER CORPORATION, Sioux City, lowa 
World's Largest Makers of Wind-Driven Generating Machinery 
JSS SCRE ESSE ESSE ESeeeeeeeeeseeseeseSeSe 

WINCHARGER CORPORATION 

Dept. OL 2-37, Sioux City, Iowa 

Send full details about 32-Volt Giant Win- 

charger for summer homes, lodges, and camps. 
Name 
P.O 


County ae 
If you now have electric plant, what make?.... 
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BETTER SKIS FOR BETTER SKIING 






















FREE Booklet Better skiing depends 
partly on you, partly 
HOW TO SKI your skis. You'll 
ke the turns short 
Will Help You Learn iret - d in better 
m Northlands 
Choicest woods, scien 
e design ‘and master 
aftsmanship guar 
e each ‘‘matched- | 
pair of Northlands | 
absolutely uniform in 
grain weight balance and 
limberness Controlled = ski | 
ing now possible for expert 
and novice alike. Look for the 
Ne rth and Deerhe ad trade mark 


on better skis 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
= World's Largest Ski 

Mamfoscmre om 
Medels for St. ‘Paul, Minn. 
Touring, Down-hill, 


Slalom, o aE and Racing 





Heat every corner of the living room and 
adjoining rooms comfortably on cold days. 


The Heatilator Fireplace actually circulates 
heat . . . makes your camp livable weeks 


longer. Thousands in use. The Heatilator 
is a correctly proportioned steel form around 
which any style fireplace can be built. 
Saves labor, saves materials. WILL NOT 
SMOKE. Write today for full de- 

tails; state if you are building a new, 

or remodeling an old fireplace. 


HEATILATOR CO. 





ext —_— = =e . 











ae — 
a J 
WOLVERINE BOATS 
~ 
ARE SAFE . 

yu can now own a sturdy 

well built, Wolverine Boat 

for as little as $35.00. If 

you enjoy sailing send for 

catalog of the dependable 

13%’ CRESCENT or 15% 

SNIPE Sailboats New 


Low Prices 


AGEMAKER. COMPANY 


‘Hew to Cash-in 
IDS) swith Your CAMERA 


> Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 
photos a year from people w ho know how to take the kind 
of pictures wanted! Let us teach you how to take rea! 
human-interest pictures that SELL! Our personalized 
home-study course — the most complete training in Journal! 
, istic Photoeraphy ever offered prepares you to make 
good money in this fascinating fielc uickly, at low 
cost, in spare time. Write now for FREE bx sak 
UNIVERSAL oper OGRAPHER :s 
192 10 West 33 Street, N. Y. c. 


















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 




















ESTABLISHED 1868 
J 4730 «7m Lester St. Richmond,Va, 


BUILD IT YOURSELF @4-:*) 


jim D 








The Trailer that has Everythin 

Easy to build this beauti*u 

trailer coach with my plans! 

Complete instructions for every 

detail of body, chassis, top, 

eds, cabinets, refrigerator, 

elec tric lightand water systems 

and where to buy parts. Can 

COMPLETE BUILDING PLANS :192 os built in any size for 2 to 4 


eople. Send $1.00 today! 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, ‘Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis. 


GREATEST GUN HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG EVER. Enlarged 
to 320 PAGES. 13, i 
items, 4,000 illus. 


NEW STOEGER CATALOG no. 27 standard con, el 


Gun Parts, Restocking, Tar- 
gets. Accessories, etc. 
Send SOc in Check, M.0., 
Coin or Stamps. 


A. F. STOEGER, unc., 507 Fete ave., new york, ¥.¥. 








Try American Mountains First 


(Continued from page 28) 


covering the district. These maps cost 
but a few cents a sheet. Second best is a 
map of the national forest in which the 
peak is located. These, as a rule, are 
available without cost. Those on which 
the mile-square sections are shown in 
quarter-inch squares allow the climber 
to locate himself more readily. Another 
helpful guide for the prospective climber 
is a handbook issued a few years ago by 
the Colorado Mountain Club. It contains 
“A Climber’s Guide to the High Colorado 
Peaks,” compiled by Elinor Kingery. 
On this list, the peaks are grouped by 
the ranges in which they occur. The 
nearest town is listed, together with di- 
rections for reaching the base camp, the 
length of the route, specific directions 
for following it, the elevation of the 
peak, and an estimate of the hours re- 
quired for the climb. 

However, the man undertaking a 
climb for the first time is wise to talk 
with some one who has made the ascent 
before. Your chances of making a climb 
safely increase with every scrap of in- 
formation you can pick up. For in- 
stance, the route to the top of Pyramid 
takes you at one point along a knifelike 
ridge, so narrow you must sit down, and 
straddle it, with 1,000 feet or so of air 
under each shoe, and hitch the length 
of the ridge by hand. Knowing that, you 
might prefer some other climb! 

Among the climbs which require only 
good physical condition, good sense, and 
the will to go to the top, are Mount El- 
bert, second highest peak in the United 
States; Mount Massive, second highest 
in Colorado; Mount Harvard; Uncom- 
pahgre Peak; Grays and Torreys peaks; 
Mount Evans; and a host of others. 
Grays and Torreys, easily reached from 
a motor highway, are regarded as suit- 
able for the beginner. 

Peaks that require a reasonable fa- 
miliarity with climbing include Sierra 
Blanca, Kit Carson, the American Wet- 
terhorn, Castle, Shavano, and Tabe- 
guache. For success in climbing peaks 
in this group, a little knowledge of 
mountains and their peculiarities is es- 
sential. 


primase PEAK, not, as many believe, the 
highest in the State, but only twenty- 
eighth, formerly was the most-climbed 
peak. Since the trip to the summit has 
been reduced to an automobile ride by 
a good highway, Longs Peak, in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, at- 
tracts the most climbers. It offers sev- 
eral degrees of difficulty, depending on 
the route selected. The route most often 
used is moderately challenging. Climb- 
ers who have sought the best Longs 
Peak could offer have found that scal- 
ing it from the east side is downright 
dangerous. This route goes up sheer 
cliffs a ledge at a time, the last cliff tilt- 
ing out several degrees over the climb- 
er’s head. The last few rods of the climb 
is through a “chimney,” a smooth-walled 
cleft in solid rock. Up through this, the 
climber inches by bracing elbows and 
knees against the sides. Just outside 
the chimney yawns 2,000 feet of nothing. 

It was on the east face of Longs Peak 
that Bill Ervin had one of his prayerful 
moments. With a companion, he was 
climbing the face of the cliff toward the 
chimney. The two of them halted on a 
solid ledge some four inches wide, and 
hugged the granite. A party of tourists, 


having climbed the regular route, ha 
already gained the top. Neither party 
knew the other was on the peak. On 
tourist could not resist the urge to tos 
a rock over the edge. 

“The momentum picked up by the big 
rock carried it out into the air beyond 
us,” Ervin said, “but it knocked loos« 
others as it fell. All we could do wa 
yell, flatten ourselves against the rock 
and hope that the big ones all would 
miss us. Fortunately only little piece 
hit us, but they raised welts on our 
scalps despite our heavy hats. If a rocl 
the size of a pullet egg had struck us 
we'd have ended our climb right there 
I'll bet I left the print of my body ir 
that granite that day!” 


ILL,” I said, “you and Carl have 
climbed them all. What are the rea! 
ly tough climbs in the Rockies?” 

“Pyramid first,” replied Bill. 

Carl Blaurock had made the same as- 
sertion some time before. 

“There’s loose rock over Pyramid, 
said Bill. “That makes it as risky as any 
you'll encounter. Crestone Needles is 
another tough one, but its rock is solid, 
sheer, and steep. Moran is known as a 
top-rate climb, probably the stiffest in 
Wyoming. In Colorado, the two Wilsons 
in the southwestern part of the State 
are terrors. Lizard’s Head is another.” 

Although it does not approach 14,000 
feet, the loose shale of the Lizard’s Head 
shaft defied climbers for years. Hang 
ing on by ropes, toenail, and eyelash 
several at last reached the top. Climb 
ers are like that. Let them hear of an 
unscaled peak, hidden away in the Rock 
ies, and a little party slips quietly out 
of town, and comes back a few days 
later with a new climbing scalp. 

Other peaks rated as hazardous ars 
Capitol, the Maroon Bells, Snowmass 
Handies, and El Diente. Climbing them 
involves rock work. That is wher 
American climbing differs. basically 
from the Swiss. In the Alps, the dange! 
lies in the treacherous ice, and a guid 
who has studied local weather is indis 
pensable. In the Rockies, the ice-walled 
passage is replaced by a rock chimney 
and the conditions a climber must face 
are always in plain sight, so that any 
sensible person can see how to tackle 
it. The masked dangers found in rotting 
glacial ice do not exist. 

As in all sports, lives are occasionally 
lost in mountain climbing. Just as a! 
unloaded gun in the hands of a nitwit 
or a canoe in charge of a greenhor! 
spells danger, a foolhardy climber car 
endanger the lives of experienced climb 
ers. Sound judgment and cool nerve ar‘ 
vital above timber line. From start t 
finish, mountain climbing is a test of : 
man’s stamina and courage—or of 
woman’s, for there are scores of out 
door girls who climb the higher peaks 
One girl, Mary Cunin, has climbed a 
of Colorado’s 14,000-foot mountains. 

“It’s the fellow who loses his hea 
that is the real danger,” remarks Ervi! 

And Carl Blaurock adds, “Keep coo 
Don’t stampede. If you get into a tig! 
spot, you can get out if you use you 
head.” + 

So, any time you think you’ve wrun 
all the thrills from outdoor sports, jus 
remember there’s a mountain out Wes 
waiting to tell you whether you've g 
the stuff it takes. 
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when to shoot, and you will be a crack 
shot. You will burn far less powder, but 
you will bring more game home. 

Guns are now made just about perfect. 
Ammunition, too, has been brought to a 
high state of perfection. I have had op- 
portunity to test the relative worth of 
hand-loaded and of factory-loaded shells, 
and the latter have it all over the home- 
made jobs. A hunter can today get 
everything he needs in the way of guns 
and ammunition, but these things have 
limited powers. 

Take the long-range shells. They are 
what they are said to be, but are not sup- 
posed to kill at a mile or two. And, while 
the velocity of the shot is greater if a 
special quantity or quality of powder is 
behind them, yet this advantage is some- 
what offset by the tendency of the shot 
to scatter if driven from the muzzle too 
furiously. Lately, in the South, I shot at 
a buck with a shotgun, using a high- 
velocity shell, at fifty-two yards. There 
were sixteen buckshot in the shell. One 
of the buckshot hit the buck behind the 
eye, and the only other one to touch him 
lodged in his haunch, close to his tail. 
I call that scattering. 


FURTHER reason for being cautious 

about shooting is simply that too much 
firing brings the whole race of hunters 
into disrepute. Last autumn I joined a 
camp of about twenty deer hunters. One 
afternoon, about sunset, we were coming 
out of the mountain, trooping along an 
old lane, on the left side of which was a 
wild field of considerable extent. Sud- 
denly one of the men began to shoot 
across the field. I saw a buck, about 300 
yards away, tearing down across the 
field toward the pike. From the other 
side of the field came another bombard- 
ment. Men from another camp were 
shooting at the same stag, and the two 
groups of gunners were shooting at each 
other. While the boys were emptying 
their guns, I lay down on the ground. I 
didn’t care how many bucks were run- 
ning. I wasn’t going to be a target for 
high-powered rifles. 

The frightened buck dashed through 
1 tiny, mountain hamlet beside the pike, 
bringing many persons to their front 
yards or doorsteps to watch it. The 
two streams of bullets gradually con- 
verged on the houses. Bullets whined 
overhead, bashed into garden fences, 
smacked into the walls of the houses. 
Women screamed. The buck, of course, 
got away. Incidents like this happen be- 
cause too many hunters think that the 
object of hunting is to shoot, whether 
there is any real chance of killing the 
game or not. Whether human beings 
ire in the line of fire does not for the 
moment impress them. 

In the wild fusillade that raked the 
hamlet no one was hurt. But you could 
not blame the citizens for branding all 
hunters as bums. And just that kind 
ff reckless shooting accounts for the 
posting of much land which otherwise 
hunters might enjoy. People don’t like 
to be shot at under any circumstances, 
ind when they are shot at in their own 
backyards, they become outspoken. 

After the battle was over, I asked the 
hunters how far away they thought the 
buck was when they shot. The guesses 
ranged all the way from sixty yards to 
300. As a matter of fact, the buck had 
run about 220 yards from us. That raises 


Why Shoot at the Moone 


(Continued from page 19) 


a question that lies at the very heart of 
this whole business of reckless shooting. 
How can a hunter judge distance ac- 
curately? 

Unless all my experience with them is 
at fault, most hunters give little thought 
to actual distance, and, as a result, take 
hopeless chances. I have had many a 
deer hunter tell me that he had killed a 
buck running full speed at 300 yards. 
That calls for a medal. Others tell about 
killing grouse at ninety yards. Well, such 
a shot ought to be considered out-of- 
range. You might kill the thing, but the 
chances are against you with a shotgun. 

John Bogardus once said of a shot- 
gun’s range, “After forty yards, uncer- 
tainty begins.” Suppose, on account 
of improved guns and ammunition, we 
step that up to fifty yards. I think that 
is where uncertainty begins, and, after 
sixty yards, the odds are against the 
hunter’s making a clean kill. Sometimes, 
by a combination of lucky elements, a 
man makes a phenomenally long shot, 
but such a performance is a freak. 

Having decided the effective range of 
his gun, it seems to me that a man should 
practice judging distances, deliberately 
stepping off forty yards, then sixty, then 
ninety. Unless he has thought much 
about this, he will be amazed to find how 
badly he has been misjudging simple 
distances. And it should always be re- 
membered that, in the woods, distances 
appear greater than they really are. In 
the open field or vertically, they may 
seem less than they are. I don’t know 
the reason, but game in the woods looks 
farther away than it really is and in the 
open it looks nearer. 

While I am not disputing the fact that 
there may be a great difference in guns 
(though hardly as much as is generally 
supposed), the thing that really makes 
one man happy and the other discon- 
tented is that the first man knows what 
to expect of his gun, and the second does 
not. Step off distances, put up a target, 
try your gun at different ranges. Then, 
if you: continue to miss, the gun has an 
alibi. I have thought a lot about this 
business of burning powder vainly, and 
it becomes more and more clear to me 
that the chief trouble is in failing to cal- 
culate just when your game is in range. 

Two plantation Negroes who had been 
in France during the World War were 
talking about the guns. 

“Them English,” said one, “had a gun 
what could shoot twenty miles.” 

“Big boy,” retorted the other scorn- 
fully, “dat ain’t nothin’, Dem Germans 
had a gun, and all they need was yo’ 
address.” 

Don’t you boys think that a lot of us 
are shooting on the assumption that we 
have an English or a German gun? 


Farmers Study Game 


PPROXIMATELY 1,500 Texas farm- 

ers recently attended a course in 
game management at the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Col- 
lege Station. The course was given in 
connection with the regular farmer’s 
course in agriculture, and was financed 
jointly by the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
and the Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commission. In addition to the farmers, 
about 400 county extension agents and 
250 4-H Club boys took the course. 
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MASSAGE REDUCES—sodoes 


Director. Its elastic action, with 
every movement of your body, 
causes a gentle, changing, vibrat- 
ing pressure that easily, comfort- 
ably works away abdominal fat. 


WORKS AWAY FAT 


Director puts snap in i 
step, helps to relieve “ 

breath,"’ restores vigor. You 
look and feel years younger as 
soon as you wear Director Belt. 


Break Constipation 


Habit—L cose, fallenab- 
dominal muscles go back 
where they belong. Mas- 
sage-like action of Director 
increases elimination and 
regularity in a normal way 
without the use of harsh, ir- 
ritating, harmful cathartics. 
SENT ON TRIAL—Letus 
prove ourclaims. Ifyoudon’t 
get results you owe nothing. 


10 DAY TRIAL OFF 


LANDON & WARNER 

366 "i. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 

details of your special trial offer. 






COUPON 
Dept. 8-53 









City State 
























HE-MAN’S 

= LANTERN 
—<— FOR EVERY 
QUTDOOR USE 


Sensational New Diamond 
ee Wickless 
urns 96% Air! 
A mews -new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 
hours bright, white, non-flicker- 
ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 








or 

Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, farmyard, barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and bug-proof. 

- Home Trial 
Enjoy this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low-price introductory offer. 
Send today! 
AGENTS! A year-round 
money-maker, Write at once 
for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, 
helping to introduce it. 


amen LAMP & MFG. CO. 


Fée“ POCKET RADIO 


“ia Ohio 
MUSIC CoORTS cyTERTAINMENT 
FITS POCKET EASILY —Jake L wih 


Brin uF in stations with beautiful clear loud 
Incorporates such features as direct re- 

panne di on from radio —no dangling phones to 
single ce = py | ae which 
| is the only e ving part — s broadcast 
e mu she vald be ‘thrilled with its € 








neaenes ne } batter! ies, tubes or electri- 
| cal connections ARANTEED Radio. 
| “Costs NOTHING TO OPERATE 
| Nothing else to buy. Comes complete, all ready 
| to listen, with simple instructions for use in 
hotel camps office, home, picnics, bed, boats, etc., and take it with 
| you while travelin , in autos, bicye les, etc. 'Works immediately. 
| Nothing to adjust. fio difficult hook-ups,’ Should last for years. 
SEND NO MONEY! Sent C. O; oe: or send money with order. 
* Get the “‘Cathedral’’ Radio today — the 
radio that combines performance — economy — and practicability. 
Comes in beautiful walnut color with built-in phone and attractive 
ri ite in upper part of radio. Order now! Be the first to have one. 
1an on arrival only $2.99 and few pennies postag 





tone 





| YT e. 
j Little. Giant Radic Co., 3959 Lincoln Avenue, Dept. 1802, Chicago, Mincis 
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Treatment for MAN-SHY DOGS 














My typewriter affected her painfully. She 
was terrified by the mere click of the keys 


FEW months ago, I referred to 
A man-shyness in pups as an exas- 

perating and very serious fault, 
one that is usually inborn and, for that 
reason, hard to overcome. I think I 
added that I would not waste my time 
attempting to cure it; that there are so 
many sensible, companionable, and af- 
fectionate dogs in the world it’s silly 
to bother with such abnormal cases. 

I've been a little worried about that 
last statement ever since; it was a bit 
too drastic. I'm afraid I forgot to re- 
member at least two important angles. 
One is that the man or woman who 
breeds several litters of pups each year 
has a tendency to treat them, not as in- 
dividual personalities, but as mere units 
of mass production. Naturally, the great- 
er the output, the less important becomes 
any one unit that fails to measure up to 
specifications. 

This is all well enough for the exten- 
sive breeder, but it doesn’t necessarily 
apply to the man or woman who has 
bought a pup at a good price, has be- 
come exceedingly attached to it, and 
then finds his or her affection is not 
only unappreciated, but sometimes ac- 
tually resented. To the fond owner of 
a single dog, or even two, such a return 
for his care and devotion, not to men- 
tion the money he spent, is a real trag- 
edy, and deserves more than a casual 
“good-by and good luck.” 

Then there’s a second consideration. 
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Every worth-while school teacher knows 
there’s little credit in succeeding with 
a brilliant, or even fairly promising, pu- 
pil. The job that brings real satisfac- 
tion, and a bit of pardonable pride, per- 
haps, is to win out with the boy or girl 
who dislikes school, hates to study, and 
is slow to learn in the bargain. 

In the same way, a man-shy pup chal- 
lenges one’s ability to overcome ob- 
stacles, and make a good dog out of an 
apparently hopeless no-account. Many 
of us welcome such a challenge just for 
the satisfaction of bucking stiff odds. 
For the benefit of any such gamester, 
here are a few fundamentals to remem- 
ber: 

First of all, take your pup in time. 
The earlier in life he begins to associate 
with people, the less likely he is to be- 
come man-shy, and the more easily any 
such tendency can be curbed. 

The most obstinate case I ever saw 
was that of a fully grown setter bitch, 
named Meg. I practically cured her, but 
the process took an immense amount of 
time and patience, and, when it was 
over, I was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. Given proper attention 
when a baby, the chances are she would 
have saved me an equal number of 
headaches. 

Meg grew up in a big kennel yard, 
more than an acre in area, together 
with eight or ten other pups, and, so 
long as she was inside this inclosure, 
never showed the slightest sign of shy- 
ness. Whenever anyone, acquaintance 
or stranger, stood just out- 
side the fence, she would 
rush up with the other pups, 
try to poke her nose through 
the wire to be petted, wag 
her tail hysterically, and, in 
a word, behave exactly as 
any normal bitch would do 
in the same situation. That’s 
what fooled us. If she had 
shown her true colors as a 


Sitting in the kitchen, 
where Meg could see me, 
| petted Nip by the hour 


pup in that yard, there would be a dif 
ferent story to tell. 

As it was, through a combination of 
circumstances, she was very rarely tak 
en out, even on a leash, until she wa 
a year and a half old. At that point 
her education was scheduled to begir 
and her subsequent behavior serves t 
soit moral No. 2. 

From the moment she left the yard 


her fear, not only of persons, but of 


everything else new and strange to he! 
was pitiful. Although she was taken in 
to the house every day, it seemed sh: 
would never become reconciled to it, « 

to anything or anybody in it. The first 
room she became even halfway accus 
tomed to was my den, and for more tha 


a week she absolutely refused to set foot 


outside it unless she was dragged out o1 
a leash. She would lie hour after hou: 
in a certain corner of the room, watch 
ing me with anxious eyes, apparently 
waiting for some terrible catastrophe she 
felt was coming. And it always came 
If it wasn’t a tin dish, dropped by the 
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,aid in the kitchen, or a door, closed a 

it sharply -somewhere in the house, it 
night be a member of the family who 
tepped into the room—or even looked 
n. My typewriter affected her pain- 
fully. She was terrified by the mere 
clicking of the keys. 

It was the same with anything and 
everything that happened. The bitch 
seemed hopeless. Yet she was on the 
road to becoming normal when she was 
accidentally killed two months later. 
As hers was an extreme case, the treat- 
ment of it may prove interesting. 

Take the typewriter menace, for ex- 
ample. If, when she trembled, I had 
stopped typing, crossed to her, patted her 
head, and told her everything was all 
right, she would have felt I knew as 
well as she did that the typewriter was 
a dangerous machine, and was apologiz- 
ing for using it. Not only that. When 
I began working again, she would have 
considered me a fool for persisting in 
something we both knew might result 
in serious injury to us both. And dogs 
don’t like fools. They must have com- 
plete confidence in anyone who is to be 
their friend. The only sensible course 
was to keep on pounding those keys, 
and ignore her entirely while I was do- 
ing so. That’s point No. 2. Never try 
to pet a dog under such circumstances. 
Don’t let him think you know you've 
frightened him, or even realize he is 
frightened. 


OW did this work out with Meg? 

Within two days, she would relax 
the moment I began typing, stretch 
herself out, and go to sleep. She had 
found out for herself that the supposed 
infernal machine was harmless. Apply 
this principle to each similar case. Grad- 
ually but surely your dog will begin to 
share your own indifference to strange 
sights, sounds, and people. 

Now suppose your pup has lost his fear 
of unusual things, but retains his aver- 
sion to humans, including yourself. The 
surest way to bring him to terms is to 
take advantage of a trait common to all 
dogs. This characteristic is extreme 
jealousy. Your man-shy pup may not 
crave your caresses, may even try to es- 
cape them, but he doesn’t like to see 
you petting another dog, and neglecting 
him. This trait is useful in two ways; it 
makes the dog submit to handling, and 
then gradually leads him to like it. 

Again Meg is useful as an example. 
In the house, at the time of her intro- 
duction to it, we had an English setter 
dog, named Nip. Nip had never been 
spoiled by too much petting, knew all 
the rules, and abided by them. But, 
while Meg was taking her course of 
sprouts, he led the life of Riley. The 
bitch, as I said before, stuck to her cor- 
ner like a burr. You couldn’t coax her 
out of it with a porterhouse steak. But 
Nip turned the trick in jig time. 

I used to sit in the kitchen, where Meg 
could see me through an open door, and 
pet Nip by the hour. Meg would whine, 
run to the kitchen door, put her foot 
over the threshold, draw it back again, 
whine, and go back to her corner. But 
finally her jealousy got the better of 
her fear. She simply had to get in on 
that petting business, so out she came. 
At first she didn’t stay three seconds, 
but she got her pat on the head and 
liked it, because it meant one pat less 
for Nip. Once she got the habit, the rest 
was easy. 

It may be that, like most dog owners, 
you have only one dog. If that is the 
case, it would be worth your while to 
borrow another dog for a half day or so, 
and see what the result would be.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 
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~ atl FEEDING FORMULA 


CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 


Warlel Paomous 
Farveyor of Fine food: 


Treated by 


*Dr.T.C.S 








Condition illustrated by Luhrs 


is 


Less than 3 weeks on exclusive PARD diet quiets 


hound’s nerves, restores splendid condition 


@ Said Dr. S.......... who treated this hound: “In 
addition to his extreme nervousness . . . a bad coat, 
diarrhea and general run down condition also afflicted 
the dog. For all these ailments there was one very 
simple cause—he had been wrongly fed, as are so 
many dogs brought to me.” 

As proof that PARD prevents such troubles, Swift 
has fed it exclusively to over 100 fine dogs...ito 4 
conseculive generations! Not a single dietary ailment 
has ever developed; Pard keeps every dog in top con- 
dition. Play safe; put your dogs on this canine-ltested 
formula. Swift & Company, Chicago. 


* PARD.. swiet’s CANINE-TESTED 


*Permission has been given by Dr. T. C. St fo supply his name and address on request 








If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 


a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 


BOOKLET 
on the practices 
of worms in 


| breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-B 








PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 











effectively remove 





33 Monthly Prizes 


At last an easy letter-writing con- 
test just for dog owners. 33 cash 
prizes each month for letters about 
Miller’s Dog Foods. Get rules and 
suggestions from your dog food 
dealer or write us for FREE sam- 
ples, FREE Dog Book, and com- 
plete information. 
B. C. Dog Food 
Co., 239 State St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Unless You Give Me This Relief 


A dog doesn’t like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, grow 


listiess, dull and mopey any more than you like to have 
him. It may annoy you but he is suffering torment an‘ 
only you can help him, 

His skin isn’t like yours, It’s nonporous. He can’t 
perspire. Blood impurities caused by his domestic life, 


prepared food, lack of natural exercise gather in his 
body, and set up an intense irritation under his skin. 
rhey nearly drive him wild, 


Won't you give him this relief—make him the happy, 
healthy contented dog he wants to be. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in san- 
itary capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age,—pro- 
vide the natural blood correctives his system needs. 
Given regularly on Saturday each week they quickly end 
the condition that causes scratching, loose coat, listless- 
ness, poor appetite, eczema and a host of other ills. 
They make your pet happy, healthy and contented. 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. 
Rex Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescrip- 
tion of a celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, are for 
sale at leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c for a package—a 
full months supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., 
Dept. 206, Binghamton, N 

Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ in 
your dog’s body. You'll never know how fine your dog 


can be until you have tried them. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Condition Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 


[PEN MATERIALS 


Pty (A LL 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E. Minneapolis, Minn 











Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 











White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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YOUR DOGS 

Eas hii ? 
Use Sergeant’s Canker Wash. It relieves 
the trouble when used promptly and faith- 
fully. Use weekly on long-haired dogs to 
prevent ear-trouble. 

Sergeant’s Condition Pills and Ser- 
geant’s Arsenic and Iron Pills used alter- 
nately help build up your dog’s resistance 
to this onl ous ailments. 

Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant's Book on the 
care of dogs or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP, 
2054 W. Broad St. * Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
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Training ‘Coon Hound 


Question: My ’coon hound is now about 8 
months old. I also have a ‘coon to train him 
with, but some hunters say this is not a good 
method, as using a live ’coon will spoil the pup 
for staying at the tree. I was thinking of put- 
ting the ’coon in a wire cage, so that, after the 
pup had trailed the ‘coon to the tree, I could 
lower the cage, and let the pup at it. In this 
way, the coon could not hurt the pup. Would 
you say this is a good method? How soon 
after I start to train him should the pup start to 
bark?—G. W. G., Wis. 


Answer: There are almost as many different 
opinions about the proper method of training 
‘coon hounds as there are ‘coon hunters but, in 
my opinion, most artificial schemes, such as the 
one you mention, or tying a ‘coon in a tree just 
beyond the reach of a dog, are uncertain at best, 
and may cause a dog to lose interest in actual 
hunting under normal conditions. 

Personally, I think it better to teach your dog 
to hunt by letting him run with a good ‘coon 
dog that knows his business. As to barking, 
that depends on the individual dog. Some begin 
early, others late.—W. C. D. 


Picking a Pup 


Question: I bought a 7-week-old red female 
cocker spaniel pup. She is from an excellent 
line of real hunters. I have mated her with 
what I believe to be a cocker spaniel from good 
hunting stock. I am going to select one of the 
female pups of the litter to do some hunting 
with. In selecting a pup, what points shall de- 
termine the one I want, and to just what extent 
can I use my cocker spaniels in hunting? I 


have been told that they can be used for re- 
trieving only.—C. R. M., Cal. 


Answer: Selecting a pup is by no mean 
simple, and, while I can give you a few genera 
suggestions, to pick the good ones of a litter o 
6-week-old babies is a job for an expert. Here 
are a few tips: Look for a dark eye, a goo 
fore face, with nice square muzzle, long, low 
set ears, a fairly short back, good, sturdy hind 
quarters, fairly small feet with toes close to- 
gether, well-bent stifles, good, big bone, goo 
health and spirits, and no sign of timidity or 
man-shyness. Above all, try to get intelligence 
and a nice disposition. If the pup has had dis 
temper, be sure there are no serious after ef 
fects, such as rickets. 

As to the practical value of cockers in the 
field, many make excellent little dogs on grouse 
woodcock, and even pheasants and rabbits. A 
good one certainly should do much more than 
simply retrieve. He should find game for you, 
and handle it in such a way that you get your 
shots.—W. C. D. 


Training Beagle 
Question: I have a 2-year-old beagle, which 
very often ranges well behind me. Is there any 
way she can be made to range ahead, and keep 
going till she finds trail?—J. M., Wis. 


Answer: In my opinion, there are only two 
ways to solve your problem with the beagle 
The first is to keep on taking her out. The sec- 
ond is to get in touch with some one who has a 
good working beagle, and let your bitch work 
with this good dog until she learns to go out 
and hunt independently. The first method re- 
quires a deal of patience sometimes, but it gen- 
erally works in the long run.—W. C. D. 


More Fun with a Handgun 


(Continued from page 45) 


sights aligned on an orange twenty feet 
away while he releases the hammer. Un- 
til he has mastered these fundamentals 
of aiming, holding, and trigger-press, he 
should be satisfied with, theoretically, 
hitting the orange regularly with the 
empty gun, and not attempting to do it 
with ammunition. Frequent practice in 
snapping an unloaded revolver at min- 
iature bullseyes and miscellaneous tar- 
gets in his den or office will soon give the 
tyro enough confidence to try his hand 
at moving targets. 

At first, targets should be large tin 
cans, quart bottles, clods of earth, and 
chunks of wood. They should be tossed 
as nearly vertically as possible, and 
from a point almost directly in front 
of the shooter. 

It is better to work in pairs at this 
game, the shooters alternating every 
few shots, in tossing targets and shoot- 
ing. Clay pigeons, carefully tossed so as 
to present their entire diameter to the 
shooter below, make excellent targets, 
and shatter gratifyingly when hit. 
Wooden cubes, measuring two and one 
half inches along each edge, are stand- 
ard targets on which the beginner can 
develop his skill until he is able to hit 
golf balls and coins. 

As in all other sports, entire satis- 
faction will come only when practice is 
done with good equipment. Best re- 
sults will be obtained by using a high- 
class target revolver, such as:the Colt 
Officers’ Model, or the Outdoorsman 
Model by Smith & Wesson. If you prefer 
a magazine arm, the Colt Woodsman 
with a 44-inch barrel is excellent. If a 
small-caliber revolver is used, it should 
have a heavy frame, so a change to a 
larger bore can be made without ma- 


terially effecting your aérial shooting 

It is desirable, especially for women, 
to begin aérial target shooting with a 
good .22 caliber revolver or magazine 
pistol. This will reduce the chance of 
developing the habit of flinching, which 
might result from using heavy-caliber 
guns, with their nerve-trying reports 
and heavy recoil. When reasonable skill 
has been acquired with the small-bore 
gun, the beginner should switch to the 
larger guns, for there is twice the thrill 
in watching the effect of a well-centered 
large-caliber bullet on a smashable tar- 
get. The Smith & Wesson .22/32 heavy- 
frame Target Model revolver or the 
Colt Woodsman automatic are suitable 
guns for women. 

On off days, when targets refuse to 
break readily in the air, try a few spec- 
tacular stunts at stationary targets. 
With a revolver in each hand see if you 
can break simultaneously two clay 
pigeons, placed about a yard apart 
against a dirt bank. Then line up five 
targets and try to break them all in as 
many seconds with one gun. If you are 
using a .38 or .45 caliber revolver, spread 
a handkerchief flat on loose ground in 
front of a small log, and see if you can 
make the handkerchief hurdle the log 
by putting a bullet in front of and under 
it. <A little practice will produce sur- 
prising results, and lots of fun. There 
is no end to the amusement to be had 
with a pair of good revolvers, plenty of 
ammunition, and the targets an in- 
genious man can devise. 

Such practical marksmanship gets 
away from the humdrum of bullseye 
practice and the monotony of figuring 
scores, and makes pistol shooting an al- 
luring sport. 
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THIS WINTER—AND STILL 
KEEP HIM IN FINE 
CONDITION 


The practice ot feeding a hunting dog almost 
re Age during his idle months is largely a 
thing of the past. Hunt Club has been re- 
sponsible for an important change in feeding 
practice. Hunt Club’s low cost, combined 
with its nutritive value has made it possible 
to feed a dog at a minimum cost right thru 
the winter and still keep him in finest physi- 
cal condition. Don’t confuse Hunt Club with 
the usual “‘meal type’’ foods. For Hunt Club 
is distinctly different. It supplies a higher 
vitamin potency, a more nutritive balance 
and what is the most noticeable difference of 
all, dogs don’t have to be coaxed to eat it. 
Also there is no danger of the intestinal up- 
sets and skin rashes that come from feeding 
uncooked food and foods with poor mineral 
balance. You can feed Hunt Club at a cost 
of 2c Ao 5c a day. Send $1.00 for a 10-Ib. 
bag shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River 
or send us your dealer’s name and we'll send 


you a full 10-cent box tvee, postpaid. Mari- 
time Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUN ‘CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 











and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs omy! While Females Are 


in Season 
Simple Successful. Wash off before 
Satisfaction or money refunded Helps 


Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 


Harmless. 
mating. 
breeders sell females. 
bottle, postpaid. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


IT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks complete- 
ly explained in this brand 
new manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 
motor, carburetor, fuel line, 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


GASOLINE TANK 
’ ie TUE 





A reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing ignition, lights, starter, 
how to repair hole in gaso- radiator, chassis, running 
line — without solder- gear, bs , fender, top, and 
ing. Complete explanation even the garage. 
co“: AUTO KINKS is a com- 


plete service manual which 
will save you many times or cost. Besides aimee | our 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doin ese 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full cerens cloth | pane 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 D. plus a 
few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 27, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me AUTO KINKS 


$1.00 plus a few cents post 


I agree to pay the postman 
age when the book arrives. If I 


am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it to 
you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 
in full. 

SETI ica sciesatlnicnithdiainidiidanininenneeaghabdiiatiainaiiinmmitiiae 

Address 


TTD scctctiesintiitnnnggtinnintan 


FEBRUARY, 19387 

















The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 
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Shivering Pup 
Question: Even in a warm room, my cocker 
spaniel bitch pup, about 3 months old, shivers 
all over as though it were cold. Will you please 
describe this ailment, and the treatment for it? 
M. N., Id. 


Answer: Unless you take the puppy’s tem- 
perature, which is normally 101.5, you cannot 
tell whether it is sick with a fever or trem- 
bling because it is nervous. Nervous spasms 
of various types are common symptoms of 
canine distemper. The bowels usually become 
loose, and the eyes tear-stained, and you may 
observe a muco-purulent discharge from the 
nostrils. Homologous serum is the only satis- 
factory treatment for distemper. It must be 
given in liberal daily doses early in the attack, 
or even that will fail to save the patient. Give 
a puppy showing normal temperature a dose of 
distemper virus, followed in 24 hours by 20 
cubic centimeters of homologous serum, to 
produce a lasting immunity to this dread dis- 
ease.—A. A. H. 


Bruised Tail 


Question: I have a _ setter bitch which 
weaned pups four weeks ago. Naturally, her 
coat is impaired, though usually very heavy. 
Lack of hair on her tail has caused her to whip 
it, making it bleed daily. When in the kennel, 
she whips the end of her tail on her hocks, al- 
though the kennel is spacious. I am soaking 
her tail in an alum-and-water solution, to 
toughen it, and would appreciate any further 
suggestion.—E. R. T., Pa. 


Bruising the end of the tail causes 
a venous congestion, and swelling of about 2 
or 3 in., which is extremely difficult to heal. 
The arteries force the blood into the tissues, 
and the veins are unable to carry the blood 
back into circulation. If the tail can be sup- 
ported along the spine so it does not hang down- 
ward, and the circulation is not impeded by 
any tight bandaging, healing is more rapid than 
otherwise. Mix 1 dram of pyoktannin (gentian 
violet), 2 drams of chloral hydrate, and 1 oz. 
of tannic acid, in 1 pt. of bathing alcohol, and 
swab the wounded tip three or four times daily. 
Chronic cases cannot be healed until the dis- 
eased portion is removed surgically, and the 
stump carefully sutured. Of course, that would 
shorten the tail a few inches, and would not 
improve the appearance of the dog.—A. A. H 


Answer: 


Unsexing Males 


Question: Would my Labrador dog suffer 
any lack of energy or ambition if I had him un- 
sexed by an experienced veterinarian? He is 
now one year old, and full of nervous energy.— 
H. K. M., Minn. 


Answer: I do not recommend castrating 
your male dog, as that will make him stupid 
and indifferent, and spoil his quality as a hunt- 
ing dog. Keep him in an inclosure built espe- 
cially for him, except when you take him out 
into the field. In another year, he will settle 
down, and become a dependable dog in every 
particular, and you will be glad you did not 
unsex him. 

Female dogs are not so mentally affected by 


this operation as are male dogs, and spayed 
females are superior to normal matrons in 
many particulars. If your male must be un- 


sexed, though I urge strongly against doing 
so, the operation should be done aseptically by 
a skillful surgeon.—A. A. H 
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In summer the health-giving rays of the sun 
stimulate and increase vitamin contentin your 
dog’s system. In winter essential vitamins 
must be almost completely supplied by food. 
Make sure your dog actually receives his full 
amount of vitamins A, B, D, E, and G by feed- 
ing TI-O-GA Dog Food. Ti-O-GA is proved 
complete —in winter—in summer. Six gener- 
ations of bloodhounds have been raised and 
sustained in robust health exclusively on 
TI-O-GA. We believe no other dog food can 
make a similar claim, Give your dog the bene- 
fic of TI-O-GA’S wholesome nutrients — vi- 
tamins—digestive enzymes—amino acids. His 
perfect condition will be your reward. 


Send For FREE Sample 


Check below the kind of TI-O-GA Dog Food 
you prefer and we will send you an 8 ounce 
sample free, postage prepaid. 
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; Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
§ Dept. G-55, Waverly, N.Y. 

i Please send me free 8 ounce sample. 

| | Tioga Dog Food Meal. 

i © Tioga Dog Food Pellets. 

a Tioga Puppy Food. 

i Send free copy of ‘‘Tests & Testimonials.” 
U Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west 4a Maenne i.) 
t Send 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Foo 

; (This offer eeeeds in U.S. only.) 
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DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATION 












Complete line of wires and 
pen materials for all bird and 
animal enclosures. Write for 
catalog filled with money-sav- 
ing values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1479 Tyler St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








When your pet won't play, is 
off his food and listless, he 
needs attention. GLOVER’S 
CONDITION PILLS stimulate 
the appetite and exert a tonic 
effect. 50 pills per package. 
GLOVER’S WORM MEDICINES 
are safe, sure. In capsule form 
for Round worms, Tapeworms, 
and Hookworms. Also liquid 
Vermifuge for Puppies. 
Each 60¢ per package. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
to Glover's. . 
Famous DOG BOOK— 
Veterinary advice, FREE. 


Address GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





GLOVERS meoicines 





























Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial ~ 
os one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, 


SPANIELS 


1B, 








coated, rat- 


curly 
All around re- 
a keen nose. 


WATER SPANIELS. Genuine 
i Registered stock, working strains 
trievers, land or water. Wonderful intelligence, 
l’uppies, youngsters, trained dogs Percy K. Swan, 


IRISH 
Chico, 
ired by Fiel 


Champion ‘‘Boghurst 
Kennels, Dun 


sp RINGE: RI r { 1? op IE SG RAND 
Te yn's Trex’’ and Triple 

Ro er’’ St ad on approval Sprucedale 

cansville, Pa 

cot ‘KE KS AND | SP RINGERS, Best bloodlines. Pryor & 

Dosdal Red Wing, Minn 


LITTER REGISTERED SPRING ER ‘and | Cocker 
r 


( wre, Sutherland i wa 


‘Spaniel 


REGISTERED SP KING ER. SUANIELS, best bloodline 


ive price aweett, Ellensburg, Washington 
BEAUTIFI L COCKER PUPPIES, hunting dogs, regi 
te l Hadden’s Cocker Kennels, Sheffield, Pa 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, REG., High Classed. Reasonable 


lon: ial Inn, Idaho 1-2 


a ept re od guns. ¢ Blackfoot 
SP RING rT R SP ANIE LS, BOTH colors, various age 
N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn 12-6 
SPANIE L S: HALF COCKER and half water. Chas. Cal 
lagher, Spen er, lowa. 
Cot KER sr ANIELS 4 AND Sprir Spaniels Train i 
and pedigreed puppies pped on trial. Send dime 
for list Sportsmen's Club Service, La Rue, Ohio 
SURINGER SPANIELS, =e ideal dogs "for Pheasants 
and rabbits. Youngst« r sale. Fred Sheckler, Gal 
ion, Ohio 








CREAT DANES 
G RE SAT ‘DANES, WONDE RFUL companions, guards. Pups 
$25 up. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Drive, Atlanta, Ga 





. Brindles 
4-12 


KREGISTERABLE PUPPIES, _ REASON ABLE. 
Fawns. T anana Kenne Is, Ste amboat Springs, C olorado 


rF HOUNDS D,. 


Male Coon Hound, 4% 























HUNTING SEASON OVER—Have 
ye old, fast, wide hunter, true tree barker $15.00 
r la trial. Write for picture. Leon Wilkerson, 
Mur hy 
COONHOUNDS: THAT STRIKE trail and tree right 
l’riced to sell, 30 days tria Must please you or money 
refunded Reference and picture of breeding furnished 
‘ Lev Hazel, Kentucky 
COONHOUNDS FOR WILD coon “Combination ) hunters 
for other game that tre Express prepaid. Trial. 
Ma Williams, Selmer, Tenn 
FEM \LE ENGL ISH BEAGLE, 2% years, thoroughly 


F< Theodore Wright, 
tiladeiphia, I’a. 


ken Guaranteed A-1, Reg. 1 
) North Conestoga St., West PI 


PR REGISTERED REDBONE pups. J. W. Frisbee, 
M 


arence Miissourt -« 


Trial. 


COON, SKUNK, OP OSSI M hounds. "Puppies. 
Arthur Sampey, Springfie Id a 0 11-6 











rwo GOOD TREE dogs, “cat, coon, bear hunters. Essex 
007 Vie toryway, Seattle. 10-6 
BEAGL E ; P > rs = I REBRED | REG ISTERED; “Bred to 
hunt Hope well Be agle 3, Tiffin Ohio. 10-6 
BE \GLES, BROKEN, STARTE RS, puppies. Trial. Guy 
Hanover Junction, Penna. 2- 


Werner, 


CHESAPE 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER Pt PPIES. Two brood matrons. 
Kertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 2 





KES ano LABRADORS 




















FULL B ROTHE RS & SISTI RS | to winner r of Field 1 Trials. 
Leonard Gaston, Madrid, la 


GOLDEN LABRADOR AND Chesapeake puppies, 
reed. Clark's Kennels, Wilcox, Nebraska. 


fem =s AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES, THE 


inters and retrievers of upland 





pedi- 


7) 
all-round dogs are excellent 
game and waterfowl, 




















ilent trailing, tree-barkers, on raceovon and big 
@; — guards and companions for adults and chil 
iren e. Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. 
Send dime for lists _Sportsmen’s Club Service, Le a Rue, Ohio. 
CHOICE REGISTERED AIREDALE puppies es for h hunters, 
watch-dogs and companions. Shipped on approval, satis- 
faction, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, 
Lexington, Ohio. 
Fx SETTERS 
L¥: POINTERS 
I HAVE BIRD DOGS and bitches for sale. Bitches range 
from thirty-five to fifty, and dogs from forty to sixty 
five. Trained from A to Z Shipped on five days, C.O.D. 
Luther Porter, Route 3, Paris, Tennessee 


IRISH SETTERS, ENGLISH Setters, Pointers. Trained 
i ind pedig noes Gmpeeee ehivped on pres Send dime 
ts. Sportsmen's ¢ Service a Rue _ Ohio 


POINTERS, ENGLISH IRISH Setters. Six months » Da 


pers, $10 00 ane 1 $15.00, C.O.D. inspection. Clyde Lighty, 
( I 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES From “bench and field 
winner $25.00 up. Edwin Knapp, toneway, Waverly 
N.Y 1-6 
GI KM \N SHORTHAIRED POINTERS Eligible In 
vestigate our offerings. Lakeside Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, 
WwW 





DRAHTHAARS—GERMAN POINTERS—Imported Studs 
*upples. Shorthair Kenne Bennington. Nebr 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS All ages, real 
hunters. Fine stu Howard Miller, Ludlow Falls, Ohio 


1 Trial Cham 

















eas 
ten words j 
PEDIGREED ENGLISH Setter and Pointer Pups. Whelped 
June i tallment plan. The Kentucky Kennels, Flen 
ingsbur K 
E ING L ISH wy ‘TE RP Pt PS. . Be st bloodlines, cheap. Hart 


iead, Ohi 





Kenne Mt. 
, $15.00 and up 


SEAL TIFI L POINTER . AND “Setter oP ups 
R 











oke dog Day. Niles _Mi chigan i f 
ENGLISH, Ik ISH, GORDON, Liewells rs, point 
Broke dog , pups » duck dogs Bil 1M Girk, ‘Everett Was! 
GOR tDON SE 2TTERS, RIC q b ack and tan aristocrat 
Comrade Far alion, Ohi 
ENG ;LISH SE TTERS: - SUPREMI hunte npani 
E Trimbol 1325 Main, | Richmo nt , Va. 


December 8, 1936 
Classified Department 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


There is no need for you to try to solicit 
business from me. I have been a breeder 
of registered longeared black and tan 
hounds for over 30 years, and in the past 
year have had 2 ads in your magazine. The 
inquiries and sales from! these ads have 
been so great that I have had a hard time 
keeping from being induced to sell even 
my breeding stock. So, you can rest as- 
sured that whenever I have any pups for 
sale, your magazine will get the ad. 


Verly truly yours, 
(signed) Carl H. Rauch 
Florence, Mass. 


DOG TRAINING. EQUIP. ETC. 


FRAG RANT RED ‘CEDAR bedding—keeps dogs fleales 
50 Ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs. $2.50. Standard Co., 1850 
Hastings, C hicago. 12-12 


SOLID NIC KEL SILVER do og collar nameplates Guaranteed 
name and address stamped plainly postpaid 20c each six 
$1. rivets free. B. F. O' Kelley, May sville, Ga. 7-7NJ 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, Wire- 


Wire-Fox- 
Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wi 
12 








KE GISTE RED 
terriers, Springers. 








(COACH), 
Regal Kennel 


DALMATIAN 
terrier pups. 


YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS, 
Bulls and Smooth Foxterriers 
fleld Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Ess PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


$1000 SECURES EQUIPT FARM 107 “Acres, grea great | hunt- 

ing country, mile depot & high school village; 60 acre 
tillage, lots fruit, timberlot; good 7-room house, electri 
ity available, spring water, 60 ft. basement barn; aged 
owner sacrifices at $2800 including horses, hogs, poultr 
implements, crops, etc; $1000 down; pg 60 big FREE 
catalog. 


Strout Ag’y, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
FOR SALE: P INE BEACH RESORT ‘Tor ated in heart of 
Minnesota Ten Thousand Lake Arrowhead Country, and 
the Great Mesaba Iron Range Account of other interests at 
a distance, will sell at sacrifice For particulars, descr 


WHITE, collie and wirehaired 
» Nevada, Ohio. 1-3 





BULL pups. Bulldogs, 
1-13 





CHOWS, St. Bernards, lit 
Dime for lists, Green 














tion, and price, write: W. E. Gross, 130 West Chestnut St 

Chisholm, Minn 

ADIRONDAC KS, GOD'S COUNTRY; Hunting camp 
Trout Streams, Acreage, summer homes $350. up, Be 

Deer, Bear Section in state, Own your Own, Free Folders | 

tell | me what you want, Chas. Tyre, Corinth, N. Y. 1 





Cc ‘ANADIAN TAX ‘SALE 
up Hunting. fishing 
i Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen 


Lands for a Dollar an acre ar 
camps See advertisement pace 
Street West, Toront 
Canada 
FISH 
water, 





HATCHERY EQUIPP ED c 


climate. $1700.00, time. 


Locatior 
Taylor, Ozark 


completely 
Wade- 





OZ ARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage ; unimprove 
$150, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 1-6 


Ye —SCTTAXIDER 


FREE! 











~<= 


48 PAGE CATALOG, Glass eyes and taxidermy 








supplies. Learn taxidermy, book complete, $1.00. Deer 
head forms, bird bodies, squirrel forms, deer scalps with 
antlers, $3.50 up Mounted wall mounts; deer, moose 
leopard, wildeat, bear heads and rugs. Texas longhorns and 
African horns. Schoepfers Taxidermy Studio, 134 W. 32nd 
St., New York City. 12-3 
GENTS’ B EA AVI E R ‘COAT size 40, 52 inches long. Good 

condition newly relined, $125.00 Excellent for it 
loor contractor or country doctor. H. Schafer Co., 657 


W. Main St., Rochester, New Yor 
CUSTOM TANNING. MAKE up y 








in small fur cate 





into Coats, Chokers, Capes, Taxidermists on Big Game 
Heads, Moose, Elk, Sheep, Deer. W. W. Weaver, Read 
ing. Michigan 2-2 
MILE HIGH QUALITY Taxidermy Supplies. Catalog 


mailed 2 dimes or 20c stamps. Jack Miles Studios, 1451 


South Broadway, Denver, Colo 





TROUT FLIES! 


— * 





TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUAL -_ Artificial fF 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forn , materials 
Everything for the progressive tax x. t Send 10 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bro 1057 Broa 
Denver, Colorado 
TIFUL FUR SCARFS made fr 


BEAT 
mink pelts. Latest 
traphs. Written money 

Paris, Ill. 


style, finest wor 
back guarantee 



































PAPIER MAC HE: LARGEST li leer | 1 for 
Moose, Goat Sheep, Rug head A full line of T 
| ist Supplie Papler Mache Specialties Co., R 

i Michigan 

“MODE RN TAXIDERMIST”’ TAXIDERMY M Maga 
Greenfield Center, N. Y. Devote entire to I 

dermy.’’ Two Sample Copies 25« 

FREE OFFICIAL CATALOG. Big values. Eyes. 
forms Everythin direct fr inufacturer T 
lermie Manuf: veturers, Memphis, Te 

UNCLAIMED SPECIMENS—EYES, supplies, Hof 
Studio, 993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES. P \PER Forms. Glass | 

_ Arthur C. Birch, Coldwa ter, 

CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. La 
Taxidermy, lola, Wi 

FOR SALE: SU EDE colored buc Ks kin ft r r tanning cha 


H. Sehafer Co., 657 West Main St 
MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, $5, « 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington 


Rochester, N 





mplete. Stra 





SCHMIDT 7 Book Home § 


ad page 60. 


BIG iG EST $1.00 
faxidermy. 


BUY. 
See our 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


























RACCOONS—IMPROVED HEAVY strain—40-lbs 
turity. Bred females. Minks, Skunks. Instructive 

teresting catalog, l0c. Shady Fur Fa Springfield 

ne t 

‘ He KOR PARTRIDGE EGGS f elect unt 
reeders. KR. M. Holmes, Grants Pa Oregon 

RINGN ~CKS AND MUTANTS, $1 Harold Sk 
Dows Bldg., Cedar Rapids, I 

PHE ASANTS: BOOKING ORDERS for « s. Dixie G 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

EASTERN MINK, SELLING bred females, mare 
livery. Instructive folder mailed for 25 cent D 

Fur Farms, St. Johns hnsbury, Vt 

TIF v L FOX SQ SQu IRRE LS, $5.00 per pair. E 

ae iminski, Elba, Nebr. 


WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS, Prices are right. 1 





arrival. H. C. Kreie, Amori ta Okla 

OZARK BUNNIES THE | est in cotton-tails for pro 
tion. H. § Ferrell, Neo ho, 'M 

Pe IN BI TTERFLIES mot! See Sinclair ¢ 
ified ad under “‘Miscellaneou 


BULL FROGS, WILD RABBITS, Coon Dogs. Vol Br 
ears, Serryville, Ark 
Pot LTRY TRIBUNE 
zine. Five years $1.00; 
Dept. 55-C, Mount Morris, 








AME RI A'S |e 
one year trial 2 


Illinois. 


ading poultryr 
c. Poultry Trib 





ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


ARC HERS APP REC! IATE th the 





beauty and durabilit 
Ir 








Baker's bows and arrows. One-man idiv 
attention given each order Satisfact ed 
aleg. I. H baker, Rutland, V« 
STANDARD YEW STAVE $4.00 postpaid. Geo. Bi 

1708 So. Hoover, I ( 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.4 00. Rows arrow sup 

Ht. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, _Kala azoo, Michiga 
HUNTING, FLIGHT . AND target tackle, Expert a 


Hobson's, Salem, Oregon. 








FREE, “HOW TO Tie Flies’’, a 44 page book, 10¢ 
lustrations, teaches how make all kinds of flic 
free with first $3.00 order Send for free catal 
Fly Tying Materials, Angling Specialties, etc. Gr 


Artificial Flies, Bristol, Conr 


LIVE | B AIT Gt ARANTEED alive, for winter 











in Quick service p post 
crawfish, * worms, crawlers tes 
inds. ‘Free list! R & R Liv t Store 
St., Dept. O.L., Columbus, Ohi 
WHY HAVE DOCTORS, bankers, judges and lawyer 
the Old Fisherman’s Calendar f 20 years? 1937 
five for $1.00, $2.00 per dozen. O. F. Calendar, Box 


Highland Sta., Springfield, Ma 


FLYTYERS, 3 SQUIRREL 
68 page illustrated Fly n t 

Tackle catalogue. Tack-L-Ty 14 

Evanston, Illinois 

FLY TYING 
Instruction Books Big i 

Angler's Guide and Catalog T. Wil 

~- 








1-CS Dempster 8S 





MATERIALS, rod aking supplies. 7 
line fishing tackle. Send 


marth, Roo 





FREE—BIG NEW Catalog ( plete flytying ir 

tions, finest quality fiytying, rod building mat 
tackle. Rockland Tackle Sho; Box “O Hillburr 
York 





STRICTLY hand tied, eyed, dries. 
plete satisfaction Information on request. Tom K 


San Anselmo, Calif 





TAXIDERMIST, TANNER, 
Capes ork Guaranteed, 
roqua, Wis 


FURRIER. Chokers, Rugs, | 
J. Bennett Jacobson, Vi | 


MATERIALS, Fli Leaders, Gut, | 
Tackle Co., 408 Missio Los 


FLY TYING 
_weuality Sierra 
les, Calif. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











¢ ety 











F 




















RMEN! FINEST STOCK of hooks, gut, leaders, 
: nd materials in America. List free. Write Paul H. 
x 2065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1-11 





TYING COURSE, over 100 illustrations, $1.00. Ma- 
Catalog Free! Ken Hansell, 3204 Chicago Ave., 





<INKER MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
ed folder free. Reading Instrument Co., Box is, 
r, Pa. FE 





TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality 
rials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, 
West Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 





VISE S, ROD Winders, Bobbin Needles, Hackle 
, Waxers, Whip Finishers, Catalog, ~ 
m, 335 Walnut Avenue, Elgi mn, IL 
y T YERS’ MATERIALS, asonable prices. Colora- 
Sport Wing Fly Company, Pueb lo, Colorado. 














7 \KER’S MATERIALS at reasonable prices, Van's 
»., Gladstone, Michigan. 





TWO MAIN TROUT Spinners for one dime. One order 
person, Murray Bait Co., Auburn, Maine, 


BEST QU ALITY FLY Tying Materials, The Fly Shop, 
i hburg, Mass. 








sr } ER MOLDS, SURPRISINGLY new idea, Card brings 

log. 2409 S.E. Gladstone St., Portland, Oregon. 
BUCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATERIALS, Hofmann Studio, 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-6 


BOATS AND CAMPING —4 
EQUIPMENT fl 


a ————— EL lll_——_——_—_—_E_-- 
SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA. Best quality gray duck down filler, 
wart waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags. 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
head flaps en shelter-half, compact; easy to handle. Made 
th 100% Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
and roomy for BIG MEN. $37.50 Down Bags, $21.50. 
s Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool filling, Regular 
$ ) value, $10.95. Sleep in NATURE'S OWN COV- 
ERING tuy now. Write for circular. Shipped C.O.D. 
ka Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison St., Port- 
Oregon. 
LATEST BOAT SENSATION! 20-ib. Mead “Ki-Yak”’ 
snappiest thing afloat. Assemble it easily from 
plete factory-cut kit; best buy in the market. Free— 
$6 Paddle given with first Ki-Yak purchased in your 
irry. Rush 10¢ for Catalog. MEAD GLIDE ow 
1 Market, Dept. OC-27, Chicago. 

BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. Knock-down parts and plan, 
3 























$ 5. Write Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 









MAKE CANVAS C sxoe. Blueprints, 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
t1-M, I gan. 





D DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


SOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, aa, 





Minnesota. 

FOODS ATTRACT DUCKS! Fish! Game! Terrell’s Foods 
Grow. Deseribe place—suggestions Free. Terrell, 457A, 

0 h, Wisconsin. 1-3 

WILD GEESE: SEVERAL breeds decoy ducks. Redheads. 
Wood, Mandarins, etc., Ferrets. Duck book 25c. Breman 

Co., Danville, Ill. 

CANADIAN GEESE, YOUNG. Pairs, mated pairs. Henry 
Rosenbohm, Carthage, III. 1-2 

TURKEY CALLS, GUARANTEED. Price $1.00. P. L. 
Graves, Yale, Virginia. 

















SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE—MORE ducks, game, fish! 
Secret? Natural Foods! Write Oshkosh Aquatic 
2-1, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


OR LIFE CLASSIFIED SECTION brings your 
rtisement to the attention of 260,000 sportsmen. 












six consecutive 
to furnish two 





Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
insertions. New advertisers are requested 
references with 





their first advertisement 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! 


Classified advertising forms for the March issue, whic 
close January 14. Please make 
o the point and plainly written 


goes on sale February 15, 
sure that copy is clear, t 
All orders must be acct 

ally, why not take advant 
on six consecutive ads pa 
with remittance to B. E. 


New York, 


i 


h 


mpanied by remittance. Incident 


ige of the 10% discount allows 
id for in advance? Send your 


d 


CORVEI le Classified Advertis 
ing Department, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave 
N. Y. 





“== SPORT 


ING COODS @&Y 





SNOWSHOES—BEST H: 


ANDMADE, $8.00. Circular free. 
12 


_Anderson Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine 


ARMS G« 





gp? FIRE 


THE 20th CENTURY GU 

point ejector with a new 

a 2” shell. It develops m 

very even pattern and lig 

counts to regular dealers. 
Road 





Cambridge 





N. A fine 12 gauge English five- 
system of taper boring and us 


ore velocity than the 2%” wit h 


Kimball Arms Company, 





Woburn, Mass., Sole American Agen 





(DISCONTINUED) NEW GUNS! Fox CE 12 Ga. 99.50, 


ht recoil. Send for folder. Dis 
124 


9 











Remington .25-20, 19.85; Winchester M54 Super-Grade 
.257, 81.95; Target 88.30, List Free! Sedgley Rifles, Hi 
Standard Pistols, H&R Revolvers, Marlin over-unders. J. 
Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash. 
BARGAINS IN USED GUNS—Sedgley Springfield, .30’ 


06. Mannlicher Schoenauer, 6.5MM. Remington ove 


and under 12 
heavy bbl. .38 
at low prices 


Write for 





gauge, new officers model target pist 


price. Hundreds of guns in stoc 


sed guns bought. Write for free list. Trian- 


gle Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 


I 
k 





CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. 


Set of three—checker border and cleaner: 


complete $2.75 postpaid. 
wich, Conn. 


Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- 

















also directions, 


3 


*“‘PACIFIC’’ RELOADING TOOLS in trade for good used 
rifles or other shooting equipment. Address Exchange 
Department, Pacific Gun Sight Co., 375 Hayes St., San 
Francisco, Calif 1-6 
A-1 GOV'T. SLINGS 50c, SWIVELS 60c. 10% discount 
Club members, Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools. Send 
25c, Illustrated Trophy Catalog, 50% discount. J. Wat 
shal & Sons, First at Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash. 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPE s, BINOCULARS. Low 
est prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company 


234 Fi fth Avenue, New 


NEW COMBINATION 4 








fork 2 





AND 10 power Riflescope $4.95 


6 


complete. Fits all calibers. Focusing, Windage, Eleva 


tion adjustments. Spencer 


Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 2-1 





PEEP SIGHT FOR Kr 


356-7th., Elyria, Ohio 


l 


ag Rifles. Elevation, windage 
Anyone can mount. Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rice 





YANKEE RELOADING 


dies, gun repairs, sights, 
Pa 


851 E. 6th Street, Erie 


FOR SALB: L. ©, SMITI 
__very little. H. L. Stolte 
CARTRIDGES FOR COL 
$2.50. Stamp for lists 






TOOLS, bullet moulds, swagging 
reamers, Yankee Specialty Co., 





{ double barrel hammerless, use 
e Hermann, _Missouri. 





LE TORS: | 25 “fe r 50e¢ ie, 100 f 


r 


Platt Monfort, Hi intington. L 7 





TELESCOPES, MICROSC 
Catalog free. Teeko, 2 


OPES, BINOCULARS, Minera 
515 F, Evanston, Ill 








FOR SALE the best in 
M. F 


supplies. E. arris, 


match muzzle loading rifles an 
Portsmouth, Ohio 2 





CAMERAS 





AND PHO 
MAKE YOUR OWN pho 
each. Automatic Photo 


cular free. Ideal-L, 124 East 2 5th Street, New 


TO SUPPLIES 


to enlargement! Costs only 5 
enlarger, $5.94 complete. Cir 
ork 








TWO BEAUTIFUL OLIVE TONE enlargements with 


) 


Cros 


guaranteed prints. 25c Coin. United Photo Service, La 
] 





LARJAGRAPH REPRIN 


d 


8 


TS: (5x7) ‘eben 25e; Cardinal 


Laboratories, Berkeley Heights, N 








CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 

ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, © 
new and used. Al! guaranteed. We take your old camera or = 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our © 


newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 


tion Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic 


quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 2-G, Chicago. @ 
1-12 


Head- 





sieieiaeesadiciasieeienaaiaat a 
FELLOW SPORTSMEN: WE develop and print any size 4 
kodak film and make you one 5x7 enlargement of the best @& 


negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c each. 


Glossy 
enlargements 5x7, 10¢ each or three for 25c. Good work, 
prompt service. LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, 





FREE BARGAINGRAM FULL of real buys in still and 


Wis. é 
; 





movie cameras, film, projectors, silent, sound 16MM film i 
library—Cine Kodak Fl. 9, $45.00, Candid Camera F4. 5, @& 
$12.50, Trades accepted, bought. Mogull’s, 1944-0, Bos- @ 
ton Road, N. ¥ bs 
INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- is 


cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 7 











magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 7 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal @ 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 §& 
— ; x 
MAKE MONEY IN photography, Learn quickly at home. & 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- ¢ 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interest- @& 
ing booklet and requirements free. American School of 
Photog raphy, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago. +e 
CASH PAID FOR amateur snapshots! Thousands wanted 5 
immediately Write for information; enclose stamp. @ 
Div. 53, International Photos, Hohm Bldg., Western at © 
Sixth, Hollywood, Calif. Me | 
— a Py) 
OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENT or 2 glossy 5x7 enlarge- es 


ments free, with each roll developed and printed. All for 


25¢ oin). Badger Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


2-3 





ROLLS DEVELOPE > TWO sets dated prints plus en- 


largement coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 


Jones Studios, Devenpert. lowa, Where the West Begins. 





TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 


quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


; Pack- 


2%e. 


1-12 


com: i 
Tso 


-6 





MONEY IN BUTTERFLIES—moths. See Sinclair classi- 
-8 













fied ad under ‘‘Miscellaneous.’’ a 
INDIAN CURIOS Pa 

A 

15 ARROWHEADS, SPEARHEAD, LANCEHEAD, §@ 
Wampum $.99. Catiinite Pipe $3.88. Battleaxe $1.38. © 
Diseoidal $3.48. Firearms. Trophies. 120,000 Bargains. 9 
Photolist 10e. Heike, Rutland, Lllinois. ; 
* 


100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 50c. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 





LARGE STOCK MODERN and Ancient Indian Curios. Il- 


lustrated list ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wise 


onsin. 








WHY NOT SPEND SPRING, summer, fall, gathering 
butterflies—moths? I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. 
Some $1 to $7 each. Profit-pleasure. Simple work with my 
Instructions, pictures, price list. Before sending butter- 
flies, send 10¢ for Illustrated Prospectus, Sinclair, Dealer 
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in Insects, Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif. 
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WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and un- 

patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 

for sal Chartered Institute of American Inve 
Cc. 


Dept. 94, Washington, 


have 
ntors, 





STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at 


Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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PATENTS LOW COST. Book and_ advice 
L. F Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
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home. ie 
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aap 


free. 
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Don't Let Your Gun Dog Forget 


water, and then kill birds over them, 
one will very likely bear down on a 
bird solely because he is suffering from 
the heat. He may even refuse to re- 
trieve at all. If you will give the dogs 
a few minutes’ rest, preferably in the 
shade, they can go on in relative com- 
fort, even without water.” 

“But aren’t you getting ahead of your 
story?” asked my friend. “What about 
city dogs, whose owners have little op- 
portunity to get into hunting territory, 
even during the season?” 

“City-raised dogs,” I said, “are some- 
times so green that they have to be 
made acquainted with the outdoors. I 
have seen dogs, which had been trained 
to retrieve a so-called buck on the out- 
skirts of a large city, fall into a ditch 
when cast off to hunt for quail. They 
simply hadn’t seen a ditch before, and 
didn’t know enough to jump over it. 

“Before you work these dogs in a 
country containing dangerous ditches 
and precipices, take them into a reason- 
ably open territory where they can get 
their bearings. Hounds and other trail- 
ers rarely fall, but fast-going setters 
and pointers are likely to drop into a 
ditch, and nearly break their necks. 
One of my setters fell into a cistern, 
and stayed there two days.” 

“Owner fault, again,” said my friend 
a little ironically. 

“Right,” I agreed. “And there’s an- 
other serious owner fault. 

“Many persons think that dogs break 
shot and break flush because of some- 
thing that lies within the animals. Usu- 
ally this isn’t true. Take the case of a 
dog that points a bird, only to have 
another bird flush. The owner shoots 
the flying bird, and excitedly rushes to 
do his own retrieving. The dog breaks 
point, and races after the dead bird. 
Whose fault? Not the dog’s. The owner 
simply decided to do the dog’s work. 
Soon the dog is breaking and chasing 
birds. You should direct your dog, give 
him a rightful share of the hunting 
operation, and honor his rights. 


“ a T TIMES, it is necessary to help the 

dog, but, if this is done properly, you 
will not weaken the dog’s habits of 
obedience. Among close-ranging dogs, 
a spaniel will be as serviceable as an 
overly cautioned setter or pointer, for 
a bird flushing within thirty yards will 
be in shooting range. The only thing 
the dog has to do under these circum- 
stances is to retrieve. The wide-ranging 
dogs, on the other hand, should both 
point and hold. This problem, however, 
is more one of the owner’s wishes than 
training. 

“When your dog comes to a dead or 
listless pointing pose, there’s a fault a 
little quick training can correct. Usu- 
ally dead pointing results from the own- 
er’s insistence that the dog point, rather 
than find the bird naturally and point 
the scent. Too many verbal commands 
bring the dog to a state where he lis- 
tens for the command instead of going 
about his business, which is hunting. 

“Your dog can be helped judiciously 
when you are hunting Hungarian par- 
tridges and pheasants. As soon as the 
dog points, walk in a circle until the 
bird is between the dog and you. By 
this means, the bird will sit still until 
you put it up. 


“An important quality in any bird 
dog is stanchness to shot. This can be 
acquired by the dog only by - actual 
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(Continued from page 39) 


field work. If you let the dog flush 
them, he soon would be breaking point 
before you come within shooting range.” 

“What you say is helpful,” my friend 
volunteered, “but you seem to have for- 
got what you said about trailing and 
bolting. How does your training in the 
field cover these cases?” 


“A MAN complained the other day,” I 
said, “that one of his dogs had de- 
veloped the habit of trailing. His dog 
falls in behind his brace mate afield, 
and persists in staying in that position, 
stride for stride, while following each 
turn and change of pace made by the 
leading dog. Training has a great bear- 
ing on this habit. 

“Some dogs are naturally jealous. 
Cast afield, with a brace mate, a pointer 





A retriever and a setter expectantly eye the 
domestic ducks which they are to retrieve 


or setter that has been raised by himself. 
What does he do? He stays close to 
his mate either through fear he’ll miss 
something, or through jealousy. If he’s 
a little more fleet of foot than his mate, 
he'll run just ahead.” 

“A trailer couldn’t very easily run 
ahead,” said my friend. 

“We call this type a ‘head-on’ trailer. 
The habit rarely occurs, but it’s very 
difficult to break. 

“Breaking any confirmed trailer re- 
quires certain knowledge, adequate 
time, and a suitable place and equip- 
ment. Altogether it’s the sort of job 
that is best left to an experienced pro- 
fessional trainer. 

“First, the dog must be hunted alone, 
preferably from horseback, until he 
will obey whistles to stop or turn. When 
first taken afield with another dog, the 
second dog should be handled by a helper 
while you look out for the trailer. 

“If possible, take your positions on 
opposite sides of a woven-wire fence at 
the point of cast-off. Start the dogs on 
courses that diverge from each other 
slightly. Thus, though the trailer is free 
and can see his brace mate leave, he 
is unable to follow. Continue to hunt 
on separate sides of the fence, but cast 
back and forth away from and toward 
the fence several times, thus letting the 
trailer see his mate at intervals, but 
never permit him to get into the trail- 
ing position. 

“After a time, if the good dog is of 
a bold-going nature, and will go for- 
ward at the same command the trailer 


has been taught to turn and stop on 
cast off the two dogs in the same in 
closure, but at different angles. At the 
first attempt of the one dog to trail 
use your whistle to stop him. The oth 
er will go on. 

“This is where it is well to have a 
horse to enforce obedience. Ride for 
ward, and restart the offender on a new 
cast. After a few such training periods 
his searching instinct will overcome the 
habit of trailing. 

“Another bad habit, that might de- 
velop in any dog, is bolting. A training 
program to correct it must be started 
immediately. Bolting takes two forms, 
kennel bolting and field bolting. The 
usual causes are a too-marked interest 
in hunting by the dog, a lack of atten- 
tion and too much talk on the part of 
the owner. 

“Take kennel bolting. You open the 
gate, the dog rushes out between your 
legs, and is away for the field. If you 
will observe him, you will note that he 
follows the same course every time he 
bolts. One of my dogs, for instance, 
would rush out of the pen, swerve down 
the dirt road leading toward the hills, 
and disappear. Where he went from 
there I could not be certain, but he al- 
ways returned some time later, tired 
and apparently quite happy. The cure? 

“Hide an assistant 100 yards or so 
from the pen. Behind a tree, say. Have 
him go around against the wind so the 
dog will not get his scent. Then open 
the gate, and, when the dog comes 
bounding by, your assistant gives him 
two or three licks with a whip before 
he jumps away. This probably sounds 
like a drastic remedy, but a drastic 
remedy is required. After a few bolts, 
the dog will come to associate his mad 
dash with a painful experience, and he 
will be less anxious to repeat it. 

“Field bolters set their heels like 
starters on the mark, and are away as 
soon as your car door opens. It is sel- 
dom their own fault. Usually, field bolt- 
ers develop through overhandling, or 
because the owner is exacting. Oddly, 
an exacting remedy must be applied. 


“ OUNT an assistant on a horse about 

100 feet from the car when the door 
is opened. As soon as the dog bolts, your 
aide takes up the chase, cutting off the 
dog at every turn, and chastising him 
with a whip. This may continue as long 
as a half hour, or until the dog finds 
that, wherever he goes, there too are 
the horse and the man with the whip. 
Eventually, he gives up, and stops. It 
is wise to have some one other than 
yourself apply the punishment, for the 
dog thereafter must continue to look 
on you as his friend, and obey your 
orders as willingly as before.” 

My friend rose. 

“In all training,” I said, “your dog 
must learn to distinguish between the 
birds and animals with which he may be 
friendly, and those he is to hunt. 
Watch.” 

I stepped over to a cage, and took 
out a baby ’coon. With him in my arms 
I approached three of my hounds. For 
a few minutes, the hounds struggled 
to get at the spitting ’coon. 

“We make no attempt to bring dogs 
and ’coon together as friends,” I ex- 
plained. “When the dogs tree another 
’coon in the woods, they will jump him 
out or wait until he falls. Their hunt- 
ing interest has been built up.” 
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What's on Your Minde 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF OUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


A Rattler Round-Up 


EDITOR OR the past 15 years 
Outdoor Life: I have been reading 
your magazine, espe- 
cially the rattlesnake stuff. Some of it I 
believed, some I didn’t or couldn't. 

One warm, but windy, day in October I 
went rabbit hunting northeast of Den- 
ver. I found a bunch of rattlers on the 
edge of a prairie-dog hole. I shot into the 
bunch and then looked around. I found 








there were rattlers everywhere. I shot 
and killed 59, ranging from 1 ft. to 3% 
ft. in length, in three hours. These were 
from 1 to 10 years old (or had that many 
rattles or buttons). I’m keeping the rat- 
tles as souvenirs, for though I have been 
hunting every year for the past 33 sea- 
sons, I had never before seen a rattler. 

After I had killed some, I studied the 
other snakes. I tied a piece of inner tube 
to a string and stick, and dangled it for 
the snakes to strike at. Most of those 
that struck and kept it up were the 
smaller ones. The 3-footers took their 
time about striking, but, when they did 
hit and got their fangs fastened in the 
rubber, they really woke up. 

Outside, all the snakes were nearly 
identical, but about one half of them had 
black mouths and black tongues. The 
others had pink mouths and tongues. 
The pink-mouthed boys were the most 
vicious. 

The fangs appeared to be from 4 to % 
in. long. It seemed to me that even a 
good, heavy leather boot, or a light rub- 
ber one, could be penetrated quite easily 
by such fangs. A 3-ft. rattler can strike 
above the knee, for I observed just how 
high and far they could reach. 

I saw about seven snakes lying out in 
the open, all about 1% ft. long. Appar- 
ently these were trying to “hide,” as they 
lay very flat, and didn’t appear to be 
over 3/16 in. or % in. thick, and about 
1% in. wide. I walked right past them 
several times without arousing their in- 
terest. When I touched them, however, 
they immediately became active. Ex- 
plain that! When the stick or rubber 
was moved crosswise in front of them, 
they seldom struck, but when it was 
passed from front to rear, or rear to 
front at their side, they would strike. 
Often some of them would strike the 
stick eight or ten times. Does that in- 
dicate that they know that, by crossing 
in front, the enemy will soon be gone? 

This happened just 25 miles from Den- 
ver. That day I got but one bunny, but 
I'm rather proud of the rattlers.—Fred C. 
Haise, Denver, Col. 


Traveling Man's Plight 


EDITOR - EXTRAVA- 
Outdoor Life: GANCE is limited 

to the purchase of 
hunting equipment, such as fine guns, 
ammunition, clothes, boots, and so on, 
but lately I have been realizing the truth 
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of the old saying, “All dressed up and 
no place to go!” As a traveling sales- 
man, I cover seven states, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, spending four 
or five days every month in each. My 
own state, Illinois, where I spend about 
three days a month, is the only place I 
have no time to hunt. I can easily spare 
a few days every week in the other seven 
states, but to take out a non-resident 
license in each would cost me a total of 
$85.85. I would rather hunt than do any- 
thing else in the world, but how can I 
at that rate? Could there not be some 
law here whereby the traveling public 
could get an interstate license for, say, 
$10 or $15, for all year; or some special 
permit whereby a man, deprived by his 
traveling of hunting in his own state, 
could get permission to hunt in other 
states for two or three days at a time, 
such permit to be issued by the game 
warden or other authority? It should be 
quickly obtainable, as the traveling man 
has little time! And, if he wishes to 
enjoy the pleasures of hunting, at rea- 
sonable cost and without breaking any 
law, it is only fair to help him.—G. G. 
Merchiorri, Chicago, Ill. 


Finds Bolt-Actions Improved 


EDITOR HE article by H. V. 
Outdoor Life: Stent, on bolt and 

lever-actions, was un- 
usually interesting. There always will 
be men who prefer the lever-action, and 
those who prefer the bolt. I do not wish 
to enter into a general controversy, but 
I should like to point out that some of 
Mr. Stent’s criticisms of the bolt-action, 
however true they may have been in the 
past, do not hold good any longer, so far 
as the modern and strictly sporting 
action is concerned. The wing safety is 
slow, no doubt about it. Today, however, 
we put an additional safety either on 
top of the grip or on the left-hand side. 
Whether this is slower than the hammer 
for the first shot is doubtful, but I don’t 
think it is. I share Mr. Stent’s dislike of 
the double pull, but the best makers 
have long since discarded the whole bolt- 
action trigger assembly, and have 
adopted a shotgun style of release. That 
the lever is faster than the bolt is ad- 
mitted, but both can be worked fast 
enough for practical purposes by men 
who know how.—G. F. H. Konig, New 
York, N. Y. 


Slackers? 


EDITOR OUR article “Put- 
Outdoor Life: ting Over a Wild- 

life Club,” interested 
me greatly, because I was once con- 
nected with a conservation club that, as 
the article said, “folded its tent.” Per- 
haps we didn’t try all the schemes to 
keep the interest of members aroused; 
perhaps we didn’t understand the details 


WELL, YA 
BUMP ‘EM | 
OFF ANYWAY 








of organization work. At any rate, we 
had to quit. The question that sticks in 
my mind is not how to keep interest 
smoked up, but why such artificial stok- 
ing should be necessary. I used to think 
that sportsmen couldn’t help but realize 
that hunting and fishing would be im- 
possible in these times without conser- 
vation. The experience of our club 
proves I was wrong. Sportsmen are not 
interested in conservation. The thing 
they really enjoy is taking game. Their 
activities in behalf of saving game is a 
sham. I hope you'll understand why I 
ask that you withhold my address if 
you publish this letter.—J.T.P. 


Mexican Bandit 


EDITOR H4Ave just read and 
Outdoor Life: reread the _ inter- 

esting article ‘‘The 
Truth About Mexican Hunting,” and, 
the more I read it, the sicker I became 
I was aboard the Sunshine Special from 
El Paso to St. Louis, returning from an 
unsuccessful and almost disastrous 
sheep hunt in Lower California. 

You certainly told the truth about 
what happens to some sportsmen. It 
happened to me plenty. This year I con- 
tacted a self-styled outfitter and guide 
who told me I could kill three big rams 
in 12 days. I sent $105 as a down pay- 
ment. That outfitter is a liar, thief, and 
crook of the worst type. In 13 days, I 
saw two deer and one sheep almost a 
mile away. My guide could not hire In- 
dians because he had not paid them for 
the last two trips, and he practically 
refused to hunt with me himself. There 
should be some way to stop such rascals. 
Then I found out the whole thing was 
illegal, as sheep were protected. I paid 
the outfitter $20 for a hunting license, 
which he never produced, and which I 
afterwards found out he never got.— 
Dr. Wilson du Comb, Carlyle, Ill. 


Objects to Mule Killings 





EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HAT article Maj. F 

T. Chamberlin wrote 
about the stopping 
power of the .220 Swift might have been 
great except for the way he chose to 
test the bullets. I know he says the 
mules he shot were condemned anyway. 
but to my mind that doesn’t excuse such 
heartless slaughter. The major probably 
would be shocked to hear that some 
hunter wounded a game animal, and 
let it get away. Yet the action of the 
latter, sometimes unavoidable, seems 
kind in comparison with the major’s ac- 
tion in pumping bullet after bullet into 
a tethered mule.—F.Y. Johnson, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Sees Bullet In Flight 


EDITOR IKE Clifford K. Low- 
Outdoor Life: er, I have seen a 

.22 caliber bullet in 
flight, and it was 1 ft. off the line of fire. 
It happened last summer while I was 
in the country. I shot at a crow in a 
tree, at about 35 ft. Anyone that does 
not agree that you can see a .22 bullet 
in flight ought to take his .22 rifle, sight 
at an imaginary target in the air, and 
fire. If he keeps his eyes glued on his 
sights, he can’t miss seeing the bullet. 
—W. Cudlipp, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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MOS SBELAG announces 


Two NEW Rifles 


TRUE 
LEFT-HAND 
MODEL 


RIGHT-HAND 
MODEL 


Models 46A and 43 


TWO SWEET NEW .22 CAL. RIFLES 
The first ever built in BOTH right-hand and left-hand 
STANDARD Models 


The perfection of these new numbers is the final result of a great 
many experimental designs and thousands of tests. Both models 
have many new and outstanding features. 


—New semi-hammerless speed -lock —Beautiful oil-finished walnut stocks 
actions, with chrome plated bolts with beavertail forends and cheek 
and grooved triggers. pieces. 


—New thumb safeties at rear of re- —Grooved butt plates. 
ceivers, excellent trigger pulls. 
—New quick-detachable swivels. 

Drilled and tapped for Mossberg 
—WNew hardened cam actions. scope sights. 


Specifications in addition to the above 


MODEL 43—8-shot clip type target rifle; heavy 26 in. barrel; external adjustment for 
trigger pull. Special Lyman 17A and 57M % minute click peep sight equipment with 
selective aperture disc. Four position plate for front detachable swivel. $19.95. 


MODEL 46A—Famous Recreation Model. A tubular repeater for all lengths of .22 cal. 
ammunition. Also has 26 in. tapered barrel, ramp front and micro-click peep sight with 
selective aperture disc. $13.85. Model 46A-LS same as 46A but with Lyman sights as 
on No. 43. $18.85. 


MODELS L43 and L46-LS—True left hand twins of Models 43 and 46A-LS. These 
models have been completely reversed; bolt levers, ejection, cheek pieces, actions, 
ES sights and scope locations opposite to right hand models. Take new Moss- 

erg left-hand scope mounts. ° 


—WNew long, hardened firing pins. 


All Mossberg models are expressly designed for combination iron sight and scope shoot- 
ing without the removal of either, and Mossberg sight design permits the use of scopes 
in the lowest possible position. 


Mossberg answers the plea of the self-styled Forgotten Man! 


NEW LOW SCOPE PRICE 






eS | 
Model oo telescope sight. 
ode ow made with micrometer 
; click adjustments and at a 
16A . 
new low price. $6.95. 
$13.85 No. 6C48—New combination four-power and eight-power scope 
L46A-LS with achromatic lenses. $10.95. 
TRUE LEFT HAND MODELS: Left hand No. 6C4, $7.95. Left 
$17.45 hand, No. 6C48, $11.95. 


thout scope Write for new complete catalog 





O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 342 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 

























































Model 
43 
$19.95 
L43 
$24.75 





























“PLL O.K. THAT” — SAYS “PAT” PATTON, 
STEEL-NERVED OIL-WELL FIRE FIGHTER 



























FTEN during a hard, tiring 
day, smokers pause to get 
a “lift” in energy with a Camel. 
And at mealtimes Camels offer a 





CLAD IN AN ASBESTOS SUIT (rich), 
“Pat” Patton tackles a blazing oil- 
well where the temperature reaches 
3512° Fahrenheit—quickly gets the 
inferno under control. 

“Even after putting out an oil- 
well fire, I can tuck away as hearty a 
meal as I want,” says Patton, put- 
ting words into action in the pice 
ture above. “Provided,” he adds, “I 
have plenty of Camels handy. Camels 
set me right. Smoking Camels helps 
keep my digestion in proper trim. 
And another reason I smoke Camels 




















helping hand to good digestion. 
They help you to enjoy your food 
more. And they increase the flow 
of fluids —alkaline digestive flu- 
ids — that are so vital to a sense 
of well-being after eating. With 
their matchless mildness, Camels 
are better for steady smoking. 
They don’t get on your nerves 
of tite your taste. 
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“CAMELS ARE GRAND at meal- 
times,” says New York matron, 
Mrs. Vincent Murray. “And my 
digestion works like a top.” 










is they don’t get on my nerves.” 


















Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COSTLIER @ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
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EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 
TOBACCOS Domestic...than any other aie Gated 





